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1 ſeemed to me that the Accounts of The An. 
1. dia and China. I here preſent to the %% % 
Public, deſerved to be retrieved from the f F 
Obſcurity they have hitherto been in; not which com. 
only becauſe they are written in a very fo- tain theſe | 1 
reign Tongue, but alſo becauſe the Origi- *%9 - 
nal Manuſcript, which is in the Come de 
Seignelay's Library, ſeenis to be the only 
one of its kind. Its Age may be ſuffici- 
ently aſcertained by the Character it is in,; 
but we have a plain Proof that it was writ» - 
ten in the Year of the Hejra DLXIX, or 
the Year of Cbhriſt MCLXXIII: For ar 
the End there are ſome Obſervations, of 
the ſame Hand, upon the Extent and Cir- _—_ 
cumference of the Walls and Towers ß E 
Damaſcus, and other Cities in ſubjection 9 
to Soltan Nuroddin, ſo famous in the Wars „ 
Beyond-ſea; and the Writer ſpeaks of = 
him as_if then living. Now this Prince - 4 
dyed in the Year above, and ſo the Ma- 
nuſcript muſt be about 350 Years old. 
But we may be ſatisfied that our two % ge, 
Authors are more ancient, and that the ;,,,,.> 


: * 
o 


two Dates they give, the one of the Year _ 


FRIGATE 


CCXXXVII of the Hara, which is that of 


our firſt Traveller, and the other of the 


T hey are 
much older 
than Mar- 


co Polo. 


been ſince confirmed for Truths. Now ] 


Year of the ſame CCLIV, when a great 


Revolution hapned in China, are true and 
juſt: And theſe two Dates, correſpond 
with the Years of Chriſt. DCCCLI and 
DESCLXYILZ : 1 $f 50. 

Every body knows that Marco Polo, the 
Venetian, was the firſt that talked to us of 

China with any Knowledge, and that 
What he writes Was formerly much queſtio- 


| ned, becauſe of the ee incredible 
of 


Wonders he relates, many of which have 


Marco Polh returned from his Travels in 
the Year of Chriſt MCCX CV, whence it 


follows that our Arabs were four hundred 


Years before him; and as every Thing, we 


The Nu- 
bian Geo- 
Wo grap'y be- 
holden to 
them for 
many 
Things. 


have of the kind, is poſterior to him, theſe 
Accounts muſt be far more ancient than 
what others have penned. Nor will we 
except any of the Arabian and Perſian Tra- 
vellers, or Geographers that have written 
in either Tongue, who have been too 
partially ſet forth by ſome learned Men of 
our own Times, and very far beyond 
what mey deforve;./ 7 Df EY 

The Geography commonly called of Nu- 
bia, and ſuppoſed to be the Work of the 
Sharif al Edrif, which was produced in Si- 
cily,. and which many Authors call The 
Book of Roger, becauſe it was undertaken 
at the Command of Roger II. King of Si- 


cih 5 is the moſt ancient we have; and 18 


divided 
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Aivided into Climates after the manner of 
Ptolomey, whom the Arabs had tranſlated 
in their Tongue; almoſt all the Fafa 
ern Geographies are methodiſed by the 0 
ſame Plan; but it affords you no Poſitions 
no more than _ _ _ —_ | oY ex- 
cept the Geography of Abulfeda, to be re- 
Fo | e | "oa hi Nubian Geo- 
graphy containing the moſt curious Parti- 
culars we read in the Authors that have 
appeared ſince, whether as to natural Hi- 
ſtory, or the Cuſtoms and Manners of dif- 
ferent Nations, we may ſafely pronounce 
it to have been pillaged by later Compi- 
lers: And very remarkable it is That this 
Nubian Geographer, whoſoever he was, is 
beholden to our two Authors for moſt of 
what he relates concerning the Navi- 
zation of the Eaſtern Ocean, of the Indies, N 
and of China, which alone may evince 
them to have been of the higheſt Antiqui- 
ty among the Writers of their own Nation. 
But we do not by this mean to extend They have 
the Merit of theſe two Accounts beyond e, 
due Bounds; we are ready to allow na; 
them to contain ſome fabulous Particulars, but they in- 
and many ſo very obſcure that there is no form: #s of 
clearing them up; and alſo that their 4 7 
want of Poſitions fruſtrates the Uſe we 2 
might otherwiſe have made of the Deſ- | 
criptions they give us. But theſe Diſad- 
'vantages, which they have in common with 
all the Arabian Geographers, are amply 
compenſated by a very great number of 
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curious Things chey tell us, and which 
ſcarce to be net with efewhere, 

1 Among o- One of their chief Remarkables 1s the | 

= thers, the Courſe the Arabs and the Perſiaus ſormer- 

old Conſe ly ſteered from Baſfſora and Siraf to the 
ferred for Indies and Ching ; and inverſely the, Courſe 
ſteered by che Chinge for Arabia and Per- 
a. Many of the Learned Who thought 
with Martini That the Ghineſe failed by the 
direction of the Compaſs as far as Ceylon, 
and there planted a Colony, have perſuad- 
ed others That this Voyage was perform- 
ed by Obſęrvation. And hence they 
concluded it almoſt impoſſible but the 
active and jnduftrious Arabs muſt have 

1 borrowed the uſeſul Invention from the 

i Ghineſe, and have applied it in their long 

Runs; it appearing by Hiſtory that they 

{ailed great Lengths, long before the Por- 

tuglieſe dliſcovered the Eaſtern Parts. Such 
Mas the Opinion of the late Mr, Thevenot, 

5 Who knew nothing of our two Authors, 
and who being very much prepoſſeſſed in 
favor of the Chineſe, concurred with Mar 
dini That they had had the Uſe of the 
Compaſs, and that they had failed to the 

Jiland of Colon, and even much farther; 
While Yogus inſiſts on the ſame, as a 
Fact not in the leaſt to be doubred, tho 
he does not vouchſafe us the leaſt Proof 
to countenance his Aſſertion. Our Au- 
thors ſo plainly and circumſtantially ob- 
ſerve to us That the Indian and Chineſe 
Ships did not ſtir beyond 2 that we 
eunnot but ſubmit to them, and eſpecially 
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as they, at the fame tinie, acquaint us They 
dared not go farther, becauſe their Veſſels 
were unable to ftand the Aſſaults of the 
open Sea; But it is not becauſe our twWo 
Authors make no mention of the Compaſs 
That we venture to affirm the Chineſe and 
Arabians knew nothing of it; we have 
other Arguments not to be reſiſted: But 
tho we had no other way of proving this 
7 e, _—_ them, the Courſe they 
ſteered would ſufficiently declare it; they 
ſorſaking it as too tedious and dangerous, 
as ſoon as they came to have the Compaſs. _ 
In theſe Accounts alſo we have many They con- 
curious Obſervables upon China, which a- % many. 
with Marco Polo, and are even con- 7" mn 
Armed by the moſt ſincere Travellers of i, ae - 
later Times: If others there are which confirmed 
claſh with what we elſewhere read, they late 
ought not for that Reaſon alone to be mi- Travellers. 
ſtruſted, ſince great Alterations have be- 
fallen that Country in the long Courſe of 
eight hundred Vears or upwards. By the 
Lights Martini conveys to us in his Chi- 
neſe Atlas, we diſcover the Truth of many 
Things that before appeared fabulous in 
Marco Polo; and the — may hereafter 
be diſcovered of the doubtful Things in 
, og 9t 50 
Martini is the firſt that told us The 
great Cities of China had often changed 
their Names; and very poſſible it is that 
the Names in our two Authors may have 
obtained in their Time; and tho they are 
defective in Poſitions, we preſently _ 
oa > on them 


+ XS FM CE. 
them by the Obſervations the Enropeans 
have made ; for it is in vain to look for 
them in the Arabian Writings; tho' a 

contrary Opinion has taken ſuch deep 
Root among us, that it is - ſeemingly a 
Raſhneſs to diſpute the Point. John Bap- 

%, Ramſo, a Man of great judgment 
and very extenſive Learning, having ſeen 
a ſmall Part of Abulfeda's Geography, and 
therein obſerved the Names of ſome Places 
mentioned by Marco Polo, conceived a ver 
great Veneration for the Work. Cataldo 

made uſe of it alſo for ſeveral Poſitions; 
and Sehickard cited: ſome parts of it, an 
- ..- Promiſed , a Tranſlation of the whole. 
Ereaves a learned eee, tran- 
lated it, and -ubliſhed two of the Clima- 

tes. Thevenot attempted the. Thing after 
him, but dying, the Copy of his Verſion 
fell into foreign Hands. All the Learned, 
and, upon what they have ſaid, all that were 
Strangers to the Oriental Tongues, have 
fed up the Public with the exceſſive Com- 
mendations they have beſtowed on Abul- 

feda's Work, tho often without knowing 
Why or wherefore. Andrew Muller Who 

printed Marco Polo in Latin with tedious 
Diſſertations, and particularly one upon 

Cathay or Catai, regrets a Work Schickard 
had promiſed, concerning 'Zartary and Chi- 
na, which he was to have extracted from 

| Abulfeda, and was to have been like his 
What we Tarich Regum Perg 
772 2 The Public may poſſibly think it a 
Schickarg great Diſappointment chat Schickard did 
promiſed, : _.. | not 
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) 
not print this Work, or tranſlate Abul= 
Feda, according to his Word; and it muſt 


be moſt readily —— after ſo many 


learned Orientaliſts have ſaid it, That the 
Geography of this Author would com- 
pletely illuſtrate Marcs Polo, and afford 
us a fair - Proſpe& of China, as Muller 


will have it. We happen to live in an Age 


that has been moſt minutely and almoſt 


triflingly inquiſitive into what concerns 


the Lives and Writings of the Learned: 

But as it is ſeldom theſe Compilers conſult 
any Thing farther than what is contained 
in Prefaces, and are perfect Strangers 
both to the BoOkS 1 menti- 
tioned, [it may not be amiſs to ſay what 


# - 


is true of - Schickarg, and afterwards of 


6wj TCͤö 
FSochickard, who was a Profeſſor in the U- 
niverſity of Zubingen, got a large Share of 
Reputation by a Work he intitled Zarich 
 Regum Perſiæ; which took Birth from 
the Diſcovery ,of a Genealogy written 
upon a long Scroll, which began with 


An Ac- 
count of 
+ 
ard's fir 
Work. 


* 


Adam, and ended with a Mohamedan Prince 


who had had it done; this Schickard 
took for a very great 8 tho! 
nothing in the World is leſs ſo. He 
copied the Names, which he often read 
miſtakenly enough, and having colle&ed 
all that could relate to thoſe Princes; 
when he comes to the Kings of Per/a, 
he does not ſay a Word of them that 
he does not borrow from Teixeira, a 
Portugueſe Author who writes from the 
; ; Perian 


# 


—— — 


% EEE : | 7 8 3 | a 
Perfan Hiſtories with the greateſt Fidelity: 
To this he adds ſome Citations —＋ 
the Book intitled Faukbaſfen, which has 
many Curious Particulars of Oriental Hi- 
ſtory, ſome Paſſages from the Arabian 


Geography, but nothing Original. We 


are fure he had not the leaſt Knowledge 

of the Authors that wrote this Hiſtory, 

which is quite Fabulous, if we except 
what is {aid of the latter Kings; and 
we need only read Teixeira, or the Tran- 
flared Abridgment of the Perſian Hiſtories 
called Leh Towarich, in the fourth Volume 
of the late Mr. Thevena's Collection, by 
Caulmin; to be convinced of the little 


value of Schickard's Work, and how un- 


equal he was to the task of writing the 
Hiſtory ofthe Jenghiz-khanid Tartars, he 
- , _ - yenrured to Promiſe. | | 
He alſo Moſt certain it is alſo that he in like 
 Froniiſed to Manner prromiſed to Tranſlate Abul- 
_— feda ; but Greaves, who, by the Report 
of thoſe who knew him, was a very 


worthy Man, not caring to join with 


Schickard in the Undertaking, wrote to 
him about it. To which he anſwered, 
That the Manuſeript in the Vieuna Li- 
brary, was; ſo obſcure that it was abſo- 
lately impoſſible to tranſlate it: He co- | 
pied it however, and his Copy being 
afterwards purchaſed in Germany, 1s now 
in the King's Library; annexed to it 
there is part of the Work tranſlated, 
which requires no great Peruſal for us 
to pronounce it very much an ON 
: | Or 


| & Maſter of the Oriental Tongues, 
and had travelled in the Levant, he was 


acquainted with the Principal Authors, 


Was profoundly learned, and a cons 
ſummate Mathematician. He gave us a 
Specimen of his Work when, in the 
Year MDCL, he publiſhed the Deſeripti- 
on and Tables of the two Provinces, 
of Chowarazm and - MawardInahra or the 


_ Tranſoxane, in Arabic and Latin. In his 
Preface he acquaints us he had-fimiſhed 
ela, and 
5 learn- 


the whole Tranſlation of Ab 
he declared as much to ſome. of 
ed Friends; but being thrown into: Pri- 
ſon by the Parliament, for lending Money 
to King Charles II. his Houſe was 'ran- 
ſacked, and his Work loſt: This we had 
from Mr. Hardy, a very ingenious Gen- 
tleman, who knew him intimately well. 


The two Climates Greaves has given, , 
Greave t 
Tvanflati- 
N 4 A- 
notice of Cities unknown to the anci= bulfeda. 


us, are one of the moſt curious Parts of 
all Abuifeda's Geography; for it takes 


ent Geographers, and which we are only 
told of by the Mohammedan Hiſtory, and 
our Modern Travels; and what is more, 
_ theſe Parts were ſubject to the Seljukid 
Soltaus, under the third of whom, Soltar 


very exact Obſervations, as well towards 
the n Epoch as the Meaſure of the 
Earth. The Tarta- Princes were actua., 


an 


| plerely qualified ; for beſides that he was 
a perie 


re n Malec Shah, there were very a- 
dle Geographers, who by his order took 
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„ 
d by the ſame laudable Spirit of Curio-" 
ſity; and fo Abulfeda, Who dyed in the 
Year of Cbri MCCCXLV, had a great 
number of pretty exact Tables whereby 

to ſettle. the true Places of the Cities hgůe 
mentions. But notwithſtanding all this, 
there are Differences of one, and ſome-' 
times two Degrees in the two Climates 
before us; which is nothing to what there 

18, Of the ſame kind, throughout the whole 
Body of the Work, which it may not 
de amiſs to inſtance by a few Examples. 
The Un- In order to this we will make Choice 


eertainlyef of the Country which one would think 


way Soi ſhould have been beſt known to the Mobam- 


ons in A- medans, and that is Arabia + Abulfeda ſpeaks 
bulfeda. ing of Medina, which is ſacred among 
them, becauſe of the Tomb of Mohammed 
which there ſtands; lays it down in 65 or 
67 Degrees of Longitude. Ailab a famous 
City, and formerly very well known, as it 
was in the Way of the Caravans from 
Egypt to Mecca, is according to Abulfeda 
in 53, 54, or 56 Degrees of Longitude. 
Dima in 67 or 68 Degrees. Tadmor, the 
ancient Palmyra, in 62 or 66. Haſantahaz, 
the Seat of the ancient Kings of Tamar _ 
or Arabia the Happy, in -65, 67, or 70. 
Dafar, the Seat of the ancient Homerites, 
in 67 or 73. Najeran or Najran, a City that 
often occurs in Hiſtory, in 67 or 75. Aden, 
ſtill more known, in 65, 67 or 70. Nor 
is there much more certainty about the 
Places in other Countries which ſhould 
have been better known to the. Author; 
5 nor 


— 
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nor ean any Thing be offered to juſtify 
his Ignorance or Negligence as to the 
Longitude of St. John d Acre, or Ptolema=- 
is, which he writes to be in either 56, 57, 
8, or 70 Degrees. When he gives you 
but one Number, it is becauſe he found no 
other in the Books he tranſcribed, * bur it 
is never the ſurer for that; he himſelf does 
| * The chief of theſe Differences muſt ariſe from a dif- - 
ference of Meridians ; for My. Renaudot after all he, in the 1 
Body of the Book, ſays in their behalf as careful Obſervers We 
and intelligent Mathematicians, muſt be inconſiſtent <with' 

 bimſelf to ſuppoſe theſe Numbers are mere Blunders = 
and Inaccuracies. Abulfeda ſeems to be no more than @ — 4 
Collector, as may be clearly gathered from that Prince's # 1 
own Preface, and from quhat Mr. Renaudot here ac. | 


©. 
knowledges. That theſe various Longitudes are perplexing, "s . a i 
every Body muſt alloqv, it being hard to determin <vhich 1 
is to be preferred, as it is impoſſible to find. out the exact 4 l 


' Meridian of each; but that they are ſlips of Ignorance or 
Negligence cannot well be ſuppoſed. Beſides, it is well 
known, T bat were any Man, like Abulfeda, to collect 
from our own beſt Geographers, or rather Hydrographers, 
for what concerns the Sea-Coaſt in particular, tho ſo _ 
evell known to moſt of the European Navigators, they 
would be often found to vary a number of Degrees from 
each other; we need only inſtance in the Coaft of France, 
next to us, and the Coaft of Braſil in America, which ' 
noa are thought to be rectißed, as they doubtleſs are: 
But theſe Variations did not ariſe from the want of 4 
fixed Meridian, but purely from a miſtaken Reckoning 
or Computation. If ſome of our beſt Geographers then : 
have till very lately abounded with Errors of this kind, it | 
is ſomewhat unreaſonable to expect the Orvientals to be 3 2 
quite free from them; and as they ſay, The Know- | 
ledge of a Part, is to be preferred to an Ignorance Re 
of the Whole; ſo if ave can to a Degree or two ſettle 5 
aon the Longitude of moſt of the noted Cities in the © Re 
vaſt extent of Afia, evhich mieht perbaps be done, IH * + 
muſt be ſomewhat more ſatitfactory than not to know 
evhere to look for them at all, | | £ 
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withal to commend his Sincerity : For it 
is to be obſerved that of about five hun- 
dred and fifty Cities to be found in him, 
(tor Copies vary as to the exact Number) 
he gives no one Poſition for exact, except 
that of Hama or Hamath. After this we may 
gueſs what Aſſiſtance we are to hope from 
this ſo applauded Work, towards the 
Reformation of our Eaſtern Geography; 
as alſo the Account we are to make of Po- 
fitions which vary ſo many Degrees of 
Longitude from each other, and are not 
much better agreed as to Latitude. 
The De- The Deſcription of each Country at 
1 of the Head of = Tables, is more valuable, 
*ries moreto And may be of ſome Uſe, particularly for 
de valued. tracing out the Courſe of the great Rivers, 
the Mile, the Tigris, the Euphrates, Oxus, 
and a few others. The Accounts of the 
ſeveral Cities in theſe 'Tables, are very 
conciſe and exact enough; they do not 
contain the Fables common in the other 
Arabian and Perſian 8 not ex- 
cepting Jacuti himſelf, fo often cited with 
Commendation; who tho' he diyides his 
Work into Climates, does not oblige us 
with one Poſition. i — 
We can If what has hitherto been ſaid concern- 
extract no- ing the little Help we are to expect from 
hingthere- Abulfeda be true, as doubtleſs it is; it is 
from to il- A. {yr e he 
| Teftratethe ſtill more certain That he can ſupply us 
Geography with no Light as to China in particular; 
of China. to be perfectly ſatisfied of this, we need 
no other Teſtimony than his own; Si 
thus 


HARA GK 
thus he delivers himſelf by way of Pre- 


face to the little he ſays of the chief Cities 


of this Country: © China is, on the Weſt, 


e bounded by the Deſart which divides it 


« from the Indies; on the South, by the 


ce Sea, as alſo on the Eaſt; on the North, 


« by the Countries of Gg and Magag, 


« and others we know nothing at all of. 
„ Geographers, it is true, have the Names 
of many Places and Rivers in China; 


« but as we are ignorant of the Pronoun- 


« ciation as well as of the real State of the 
« Country, they are to us as it were un- 
« known ; and the rather as we have no 
« Body that has been there, of whom 
« to inform ourſelves as we ought ; where- 


« fore we will confine ourſelves to what 


« has been written before us.” After this 
he ventures to name ſome Cities, but ſo 


diſguiſed, that it is impoſſible to gueſs at 


them, except Khanſa, which may be the 


Dninuſai of Marco Poly, and Zei un, which 


he alſo mentions, In another Place he 
ſpeaks of Cambalic or Chanbalig, and Catai, 
upon the Teſtimony of Ebn Said: Theſe 
Paſſages Muller has recurred to; and they, 
it muſt be ſaid, confirm what the Author 


himſelf confeſſes of the little Knowledge 


he had of thoſe Parts. With the ſame In- 


certitude he declares himſelf at the be- 


ginning of his Univerſal Hiſtory. 

But we muſt not wonder Abulfeda knew 
ſo very little of China, for the reſt that 
ſpeak of it, tell us nothing but idle Tales 


— 


be Ara- 
tans have 

related no- 

thing but 


and Abſurdities, if we except ſome Paſe Fables a- 
Wo. A | ſages bout it. 
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ſages in Tacuti, Ehn Wardi, and the Per- 
an Geography, which ſeem to have been 
tranſcribed trom our Authors, who alone 
have talked ſeriouſly about China. It is 
aftoniſhing, indeed, that they are fo little 
known, but that they have been known to 
many is plain, and among the reſt to the 
Author of the Geography printed at Rome, 
who has taken whole Paſſages from them; 
8 this ſuffices to eftabliſh their Reputation. 
Our A- They may it is poſſible be attacked 
pes ee from another Quarter, and principally be- 
A cauſe theſe Arabs expreſs themſelves ſome» 
of the Chi- what irreverently of the Chineſe Philoſo- 
neſe Lear- phy, which has been ſo extolled for about 
mm N | which deſerving a parti- 
cular Diſcu ion ſhall be profeſſed ly treated 
towards the End of this Book, in a Critis 
que upon the Chineſe Learning, | 
Hiſftorica A few hiſtorical Facts alſo in theſe Ac- 
Fats counts may be liable to ſome Contradic- 
| hes 1 { tion; becauſe they agree not with the Hi-. 
po ous Tory of China, as ſome learned Miſſio-— 
Chineſe naries have extracted it from the Annals 
Hiftory. of the Country, whoſe Exactneſs they ap- 
ti laud, tho' it be impoſſible to gueſs at it 
j | y what they have publiſhed: And 11 
+ fome great Men of our own 'Time have 
reſumed. thereby to reform even the 
. Chronology of Scripture,they did not form 
their Judgment from any actual Know- 
ledge of the Thing, _— who talks 
ſo highly of the Chineſe, had leſs than any 
Body; tor beſides that he was exceſſively 
eredulous upon this Subject, he could 
3 
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10 judge but ar ſecond hand, being a Stran- 
' ger to the Tongue, which however was 
ln very maryellous with him and more perfect 
9 than any other. This Gentleman thought 
. quite otherwiſe of the Coptic Tongue, 
a which he would have to be a barbarous 
8 Jargon never heard of till the twelfth 
2 Zentury, tho' there is ſuch a Certainty 
3 to the contrary as convicts him of ut- 
ter Ignorance in Myhammedan Hiſtory, 
d and the Hiſtory of Chriſtianity in E- 
8 gibt. Fath. Pezron approved of what _ 
* Voſſius advanced, thereby to vindicate the * 
pe Chronology of the Septuagint ; and others 
at have endeayored to reflect an Authority 
5 upon the ſame for particular or private 
d Views not to be regarded when Truth 
_ is the eee 1 1 8 
In theſe Accounts alſo you may meet They hays 
+ with ſome Things hard 6 believe; like many. 
_ thoſe formerly thought fabulous in Marco bes 
l- Polo; and perhaps it were raſhneſs to 5 
w_ OC warrant them all; but it muſt be gran» | 
als ted That the like have often been verified 
_— in proceſs of Time; and that for this 
- Ie Reaſon alone we ate to be cautious how 
* wie condemn the old Travels, when the 
we in other Reſpects appear to be true. Suc 
che are our two Relations; from the firſt to 
rm. the laſt Word of them there is a Simpli- 
We eity very uncommon with the Orientals; 
Iks the other Arabians and Perſians that have 
15 written of the Indies and China particular- 
1 Iy, even thoſe ſo much eſteemed by the 
10 Learned, have avoided nothing more than 
SE a this 
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* this attractive Charm, and have collected 
the moſt abſurd Stories they could ſer Eyes 
on. Nor muſt we wonder they have ſo 
many Stories on China, which they hard- 
| iy knew at all, ſince they have ſome as ri- 
iculous about Spain, which the Arabs poſ- 
ſeſſed a long Time, about the City of 
Rome, and about molt of the European Pro- 
3 vinces. 

2 7% In our Diſertations and Notes we have 
ary DE. endeayored to illuſtrate the moſt impor- 
ſertations tant Paſſages in our two Authors; but we 
and Notes did not deem it adviſable to heap up 
without * Quotations from all ſorts of Writers, as 
2 the Cuſtom too much prevails with the 
ceſary Learned of later Times. Andrew Mul- 
Dwotations ler, for Example, in his Treatiſe De 
Cataia, has not omitted one fingle Paſſage 
in the Authors he knew, that could in 
the leaſt anſwer his Purpoſe, tho' moſt of 
them were only Tranſcriptions from Tran- 
ſcribers, who of courſe could be of no 
Authority. Vet after this Cloud of Quo- 
rations he leaves us in the dark as to the 
important Part of his Subject, and thoſe 
who ſhall know no more of Cathay than 
they have read in Muller, will be bur 
very flenderly informed; they will 
only know the Opinions and Conjectures 
of ſeveral learned Men who have copied 
one another, and were never thoroughly 

poſſeſſed of their Subject. | 
Of Ben- Benjamin the Jew, who travelled over 
pang a great Part of the Eaſt, and took Notice 
1. Tran. Of a great many curious and true Particu- 
fators. ” | lars, 
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lars, is no deſpicable Author, as ſome 


would have made him who did not under- 


ſtand him, at the Head of whom we muſt 
place thoſe who ventured to tranſlate hi 
Arias Montanus, and after him Conſtantine 
PEmpereur. They both tranſlated from an 
Edition printed at Conftantinople,' which 
being erroneous, and not very fair, might 
eaſily puzzle thoſe who did not know 
whereabouts he was. Accordingly Arias 
Montanus, committed horrid Faults, which 
the Dutch Tranſlator did not afterwards 


| perceive ; and both of them by their ill 
reading of many proper Names of Cities, 
People, and Provinces, have formed ima- 


ginary ones which never were. Hence 
we every where meet with Eliman, which 
never was, inſtead of al Jaman,*x which 1s 
Arabia the Happy, and many ſuch Faults; 
Dougziin, a People unknown, inſtead of 
Drouxiin, the Druſes, the Iſle of Nikro- 
kis; the Hachiſches, a People who cut 
Princes with a Saw, and a hundred more 
of the ſame Stamp. Arias Montanus left 
his Readers the Task of untying theſe 
difficult Knots ; but Conſtantin I Emperenr 
with a more aſſuming Air, undertakes to, 


iIluſtrate his Authors by Notes, which h 


has crammed with Arabian and Hebrew 


Paſſages quite wide of his Point; for he 


had them not from original Authors, or 


* Ar. Renaudot evrites it Eliemen, dbich does not ſo 


much Heco the real difference. 


1 * 3 1 from 
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from Geographers and Hiſtorians; | he 
did not ſo much as know one of them ex- 
cept the Nubian Geographer, and Elmacin, 
whom. he often did not underſtand. For 
Inſtance, he takes up Benjamin for talking 
of the Kalif of Egyp? who reigned in his 
Eumacin of the Family of the Abaſſids; 
whereas a Man muſt be quite a Novice to 
Mobammedan Hiſtory, not to know that, 
in Egypt, the Fatemites declared themſelves 
Kalifs, and withdrew Obedience from the 
Abaſſids, whom they gave out to be Ufur- 
7” pers of the Empire and the Pontificat, 
_ Several Greater Men by far than Conſtantin / Em. 
great Men pereur have been guilty of as great Abſur- 
mitted vaſe dities in ſpeaking of what they did not 
Faults m know. So Foſeph Scaliger attempting the 
Oriental Origin of the Title Pre/ter. John, common=- 
; 2 %. ly applyed to the King of Ethiopia, offers 
one Which is neither Per/an, as he pre- 
tends, nor yet Arabic, He is in like 
Manner miſtaken in the Etymons of the 
Per/jan Names, and preſuming to exhibit a 
Series of Kalifs and Soltans of the prin- 
cipal States from the Riſe of Mobamme- 
diſm, which Abraham Zacut, the Jiu, 
had done very exactly, he mangled all 
the Names, becauſe he ſaw them in He- 
brew only, and knew them not originally. 
Erpenius, tho a good Maſter of the Ara- 
bic, 1s guilty of an infinit number of Faults 
in his Tranſlation of Elmacin, as well in 
the 'Text, as in the Geography and proper 
Names: So that we may juſtly _ we 
; + bavg 
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have no body, beſides Gaius and Greaves; 
- that we can depend upon for the Eaſtern 
Geography; to whom indeed we may add 
A Herbelot, whoſe Bibliaheque Oriental is 
full of "EP curious Learning, tho by the 
careleſsneſs of the Editors, it is a Work 
not ſo perfect as the. Author could have 
made it, intimate as he was with the beſt 
Arabian, Turkiſh and Perſian Books. 
There have appeared {ome new Produc- of 50 FY 
tions full of Eaſtern Erudition, which it 7 | 
may not be amiſs to ſay a Word to. Of the Hap- 
theſe there is a Vage to Arabia the Happy, . 
wherein are many curious Remarks with 
regard to the preſent Times. The Editor 
quotes. Abulfeda's Arabia, but he excells 
at. Geographer, who knew. but two or 
three of the principal Cities. What he ſays 
of the ar a Mecca, does not exactly a- 
gree with the moſt certain Records of M- 
bammediſm; for not only the Kalits of the 
firſt Race were Maſters in that Country z 
but Saladin, a devout Mohammedan, if there 
ever was one, made a Conqueſt of it by 
his Brother, and drove out Abdalnabi, tho 
he pretended to be of the Race of their 
Prophet. > 35 | 
Sir John Chardin, in the laſt Edition of Chardin'y 
his Voyage to Perſia, has favored us with Travels, 
ample Diſſertations on the Morality of the 
ancient Per/ians, as if extracted from their 
own Authors: And yet moſt of what he 
ſays is borrowed from the Culiſtan of the 
Poet Saadi, who was, above fixty Years 
ago, tranſlated into German by Olearius, and 
*B4 "= _ 
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into Latin by Centius. The Remainder 
is no more than Sentences for the moſt 
part borrowed from the ancient Greeks, 
and tranſlated into ſeveral of the Eaſtern 
Tongues, and no more peculiar to the 
Perſians than to every other Nation in the 
World. Again, Mohammediſm glares 
throughout the whole, and what they 
would paſs upon us for the Perfan Philo- 
ſophy and Theology, is taken out of the 
Koran, and belongs to the Perſſans no far- 
ther than they have naturalized it of their 


Language. | 


Dr. Hyde, a learned Engliſhman, has un- 
dertaken a Work of greater Deprh; where- 
by to explain the Religion of the ancient 
Perfians, and which is the more likely ro 


impoſe on the Reader, as it is full of Quo- 


rations from Perſian and Arabian Writers. 
It alſo excites the Curiofity by the novelty 
of the Deſign, which is to juſtify the 


 Worſpip of Fire among the old Perfans, 


and to prove 1t to have been a Ceremony 
of mere Indifference, which intentionally 
aimed at the true God; for according to him 
the origin of this Fire-Worſhip was ſet on foot 
by the [/rac/ites, who, when they were led 
away Caprive, brought ir from Ferafalem, and 
retained it to the latter Times, which no 
body ever knew before Hyde. We under- 
ſtood by Greek and Latin Authors That 

this Perſian Superſtition and ſeveral o- 
thers were known to them. 'The ancienr 
Church honoured a great number of Mar- 


tyrs who ſuffered Death, in the cruel Per- 


ſecutions 
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ſecutions of Sapor and F/acjerd, rather than 
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worſhip Fire: Believe not a Word of ir 


ſays Hyde, the Greeks and the Latins knew 


nothing at all of the Perſian Religion, 


and theſe Martyrs were obſtinate head- 
ſtrong People: In ſhort, to prove this 


Paradox, he has no Authority but 


a wretched Perſian Poet, who wrote a- 
bout two hundred Vears ago: Any Soul 


alive may be miſled this way, and eſpeci- 
ally when ignorant of the worth and au- 
thenticity of the Authors relied on. 
Theſe Digreſſions may ſeem needleſs; 


but they are far from being ſo, with re- 
gard to the Uſe we are to make of Ori- 
ental Literature; we muſt not extend it 
farther than is juſt and right, as the 


common Cuſtom has hitherto been; where- 


as it ought to be laid down as a ſure 
and certain Principle That for what 
concerns ancient Hiſtory and Geogra- 
graphy, we can hardly reap any advan- 
rage by the Arabian and. Perſian Books, 


and much leſs by the Turkiſh, This al- 


ſo has an Eye to the Diſſertations, and 


What uſe 
We are to 
make of O- 
riental 


Learning. 


Notes inferred at the End of theſe 


Accounts; for it had been no difficult 


Matter to have added a great deal 


from other Arabians e ee as well 
as Modern Travellers; which we thought 


incumbent on us to avoid, as much as 
ſome others have thought it not ſo. Bo- 
chart, for Example, in his Hierozoicon, has 
moſt faithfully amaſſed all the Greeks and 
Latins have ſaid about the Unicorn ;, where- 
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into Latin by Gentius. The Remainder 
is no more than Sentences for the moſt 
part borrowed. from the ancient Greeks, 
BZ and tranſlated into ſeveral of the Eaſtern 
. Tongues, and no more peculiar” to the 
Perſians than to every other Nation in the 
World. Again, Mohammediſm' glares 
throughout rhe whole, and What they 
.,..... would paſs upon us for the Perfar Philo- 
- _  ſophy and Theology, is taken out of the 
3 Koran, and belongs to the Per/ians no far- 
ther than they have naturalized it of their 
| Hyde's Dr. Hyde, a learned Engliſhman, has un- 
Relig. Vet. dertaken a Work of greater Depth; where- | 
7 by to explain the Religion of the ancient 
Perfians, and which is the more likely to 
impoſe on the Reader, as it is full of Quo- 
tations from Perfan and Arabian Writers. 
It alſo excites the Curioſity by the novelty 
of the Deſign, which is to juſtify the 
Worſhip of Tire among the old Perſſans, 
and to prove it to have been a Ceremony 
of mere Indifference, which intentionally 
aimed at the true God; for according to him 
the origin of this Fire-Morſpip was ſer on foot 
by the HMraelites, who, when they were led 
away Captive, brought it from Jeriſalem, and 
retained it to the latter Times, which no 
body ever knew before Hyde. We under- 
ſtood by Greek and Latin Authors 'That 
this Perſan Superftition and ſeveral o- 
thers were known to them. The ancient 
Church honoured a great number of Mar- 
tyrs who ſuffered Death, in the cruel Per- 
oh e ſecutions 


ſecutions of Sapor and Iſdejerd, rather than 
worſhip Fire: Believe not a Word of it 
ſays Hyde, the Greeks and the Latins knew 
nothing at all of the Perſan Religion, 
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and theſe Martyrs were obſtinate head- 


fron a People. In ſhort, to prove this 


Paradex, he has no Authority but 
4/ wretched Perſian Poet, who wrote a- 
bout two hundred Vears ago: Any Soul 
alive may be miſled this way, and eſpeci- 
ally when ignorant of the worth and au- 
thenticity of the Authors relied on. 
Theſe Digreſſions may ſeem need leſs; 
but they are far from being ſo, with re- 
gard to the Uſe we are to make of Ori- 
ental Literature; we muſt not extend it 
farther than is juſt and right, as the 
common Cuſtom has hitherto been; where- 
as it ought to be laid down as a ſure 
and certain Principle That for what 
concerns ancient Hiſtory and Geogra- 
graphy, we can hardly reap any advan- 
tage by the Arabian and. Perſian Books, 


and much leſs by the — This al- 


ſo has an Eye to the Differtations, and 


Notes inferred at the End of theſe 
Accounts; for it had been no difficult 
Matter to have added a great deal 


from other Arabians and e. as well 
we thought 


as Modern Travellers; whi 


incumbent on us to avoid, as much as 
ſome others have thought it not ſo. Bo- 
chart, for Example, in his Hierozoicon, has 
moſt faithfully amaſſed all the Greeks and 

Latins have ſaid about the Unicorn; where- 
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tom Aralias Authors, to which he might 
bave added from Authors. he was unac- 


quainted with; but every attentive Reader 


will. ar che firſt Glance obſerve” chem to 
be all Copies from Copies and of each o- 


ther, and that the Author he particularly 
follows, whom he calls Damir, was no- 
2 the Reader with empty Show, 
ſeriouſly to introduce ſuch, Teſtimonies 
and not ſay a Word of Precaution againſt 
them, or declare how far or how far 


not they are to be minded. Every Man 
that is, familiar with the moſt. ridiculous 
Fables in Caamini and ſuch like Writers, 
will never imagin we can depend upon 


what they ſay, eſpecially about China, 
which they had fuch. confuſed Notions 


of; and concerning which they have not 


Our two 
Authors 
have none 
of the Bla- 
2niſbes com- 
mon to the 
other Ara- 


dic Wit- 


ers. 


a Syllable of Truth that is not taken our 
of our two Anthors, which again confirms 
They tell us none of the Stories, ſo 
common in the Arabian Geographers, a- 
bout the Emperor of China, nor inſiſt on 
the Names Fug fur and Bagbun they be- 
ſtow upon him. What pn write. of the 
extent of the Johammedan Empire agrees 
well with the Time they wrote; and 
the reaſon given, in the ſecond Account, 
why Eln Nahub went to China, ſutes very 
naturally with the Poſture of Affairs a- 
bout thoſe Times, when the vaſt Empire 

of the Kalifs began to be rentfaſunder by The 
0 ivi 
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Civil Wars cauſed by the Riſe of ſe- 
veral Independant Princes, which hurryed 
on its final Ruin. They neither of 
them | have any Fact chat betrays a 
later Time than the . they take no- 
tice aß which is a farther Token of their 
Veracity. For by them it appears That 
Pera, and Sir „from whence: the: firſt 
Traveller. red, were then in Subjec- 
tion to the E which ſhews that: nei- 
ther the Princes of the Houſe of Baiya, or 
thoſe that ——— it, had yee made their 
Appearance 1 in the EAA. 
It is ſeemingly plan alſo That the * The In- 
dies, which often occur in our two Au- dians ers 
thots, were ſtill wholly e and alp alt 


that the Mohammedans bad not as 2 made es 
any Conqueſts there, or introduced Mobam- Time, and 


mediſm among them, as they afterwards there were 
did under the Gaznavid of Sabas bat Jo exp. 
akin, and ſome other Princes, leſs: con- ane 
fiderable. Till that Time the. Mobamme= the Coun- 
dans on the Coaſt of Afric, in the Indies, try. 
and in China, tho pretty numerous, were 

there as Merchants only; they traded on 

the ſame foot with the Fews ra. Chriſtians, 

and had no manner of Superiority. In the 


{ame State they ſtill continue in China, and, 
as is ſaid by Perſons very much to be be- 
lieved, they adhere to their Law with 
ſuch ſtrictneſs that they refuſe the Degrees 
taken by the Literati, becauſs they think 
e cannot in Conſcience 8⁰ e "oy 


Ex 
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to he adds a great number of Paſſages 
from Arabian Authors, to which ee i 
have added from Authors. he was unac- 
quainted with; but every attentive Reader 
will at the firft Glance obſerve them to 
be all Copies from Copies and of each o- 
ther, and that the Author he particularly 
follows, whom he calls Damir, was no- 
thing leſs than a Naturaliſt. It is then a- 
muſing the Reader with empty Show, 
ſeriouſly to introduce ſuch Teſtimonies 
and not ſay a Word of Precaution againſt 
them, or declare how far or how far 
not they are to be minded. Every Man 
that is familiar with the moſt ridiculous 
Fables in Caaenini and ſuch like Writers, 
will never imagin we can depend upon 
what they ſay, eſpecially about China, 
which they had ſuch. confuſed Notions 
of; and n which they have not 
a Syllable of Truth that is not taken out 
of our two Anthors, which again confirms 


| their Antiquity. |. . 221.7 
Our two They tell us none of the Stories, ſo 
Lutbors common in the Arabian Geographers, a- 


bave none . A 5 9 4 
bout the Emperor of China, nor inſiſt on 
wird ws i the Names Fag. fur and Bag bun they „ 


non to the ſtow upon him. What they write of the 
other Ara- extent of the Mohammedan Empire agrees 


dic B*it- well with the Time they wrote; and 


mY the reaſon given, in the ſecond Account, 
why Ehn Wahab went to China, ſutes very 
naturally with the Poſture of Affairs a- 
bout thoſe Times, when the vaſt Empire 
of the Kalifs began to be rentlaſunder by the 
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veral Independant Princes, which hurryed 
them have any Fact chat betrays a 
later Time than che Epochs they take no- 
tice of, which is a farther Token of their 
Veracity, For by them it appears That 
Perjia, and Siraf,, from whence the firſt 
Traveller 8 were then in Subjec- 
tion to the K. — which ſhews that nei- 
ther the Princes of the Houſe of Bauiya, or 
thoſe that deſtroyed: it, had yet made their 
Appearance in the Et. 
It is ſeemingly plain alſo That the In- 7e In- 
dies, which oftenr occur in our two Au- dians n 
thors, were ſtill wholly idolatrous, and 7 alt 
chat the Mobammedans had not as yet made vo 
any Conqueſts there, or introduced Mobam- Time, a 
nediſm among them, as they afterwards there ere, 
did under the Gaxnavid Empire of Saba- b e 
Sabin, and ſome other Princes leſs con- nude f. 
ſiderable. Till that Time the Mabamme- the Coun- 
dans on the Coaſt of Afric, in the Indies, try. 
and in China, tho pretty numerous, were 
there as Merchants only; they traded on 
the ſame foot with * and Chriſtians, 
and had no manner of Superiority. In the 
ſame State they ſtill continue in China, and, 
as. is ſaid by Perſons very much to be be- 
lieved, they adhere to their Law with 
ſuch ſtritneſs that they refuſe the Degrees 
taken by. the Literati, becauſs they think 
they cannot in Conſcience go through the 
_ uſual Ceremonies. FO ee 
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Moſt of the Things, our Accounts con- 
tain, concerning the Manners and Cuſtoms 


of the Indians, ure confirmed by Modern 


Travellers, and the Portugueſe, as alſo by 


the Arabinn and Perſian Geographers. 


The Deſcription of the Tea-buſh, and 
the Drink the 'Chinge make of its Leaf, 


is the more remarkable, as many very 


great Men of Our Times, have reported it 
not to be of ſuch ancient Date; and by 


what our Authors ſay of it in general, it is 


„ 
». 


% 5 


ftimony as 


othe num= 
ber of Chri- 
ftians in , 
China. is 


nalen, 


Creature they dwell on * ſeveral other 


plain they were perfectly informed about 
it. As much may be faid of the Musk 


Notes. 


Rarities; illuſtrated in the = 
We never before heard that Chriſtians had 
been formerly numerous in China; for all 
that has been written by the Portugueſe, and 
others about St. Thomas's Preaching there, 
ean never ſtand upon the feeble Support of 


far fetched Conjecture, and bare Probabi li- 
_ The Chineſe and Syriac Inſcription in- 


eed, diſcovered in the Year MDCXXY, 


| aſſured us the Faith had been taught in 


China in the eight Century at the lateſt; 
but no Trace of this Miſſion was leſt, and 
Kircher and Muller are widely out in their 
Explanations of this Monument; but here 
vou will have it illuſtrated in a Diſſerta- 
tion apart, by which it will appear That 


when our two Authors ſay, there were 


numbers of Chriſtians involved in the uni- 

verſal Maſſacre, at the time a total Revolu- 

tion befel the Empire, it is not impoſſible 

but thoſe who thus periſhed were — 
. e 
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ed of thoſe mentioned on the Chinſs ' ; 


Stone. 


The ſame Paſſige gives us to underſtand 


what City is meant by the Name of Cum- 
dan,* mentioned in the Inſcription as be- 
ing at that Time the Capital of the Em- 
pire. Tho' moſt of the Arabs confirm 
- what is ſaid in the Inſcription, and have 
the Name of this City of Cumdan, and 
among the reſt the Nubian Geographer; yet 
was this City unknown, his Tranſlators 
miſtaking it for the Name of the River 


that waſhed the City, inſtead of the City 
itſell. Thoſe who undertook to explain 


the Syriac Inſcription, afforded us nothing 


but empty Conjectures; whereas by our 


two Mohammedans we learn two important 


Facts which caſt a great light upon the 


Chineſe Hiſtory ; fr/# that Cumdan was for- 
merly the Capital of the Empire, and 


ſecondly that the ſame was Nankin, a Thing 


unknown to the beſt that have written about 
China. | 

By them alſo we underſtand 'That the 
City of St. Thome was not ſo called by 
the European Navigators, as many have 
thought, ſeeing it was known by the ſame 


Name in the ninth Century. They may 


be of great Uſe alſo for the Coaſts of the 


Indian Ocean, if we ſeriouſly examin into 


the little they ſay, and compare it with 


* Mr. Renaudot writes it Cumbdan throughout the 
evhple Preface, 5 | 
what 
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they afford 


us into 
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what is in the old Greek Geographets 
ſeemingly unknown to the 22 of = 
except Prolomy's Tables. By them again, 
we might clear up many Paſſages in the 
Nubian Geography, which is by no means 
ſo contemptibſe a Book as ſome of the 
Learned would have had it; tho' on the 
other hand it is not deſerving of the very 
! high Account ſome have made of it.Such as 
it Is, it may ſerve for a Sample of the Eaft- 

ers Geographies ; for it is void of Poſitions, 
a Defect it has in common with moſt of 
the reft ; and indeed they might as well 

be omitred as given with the Variety, and 
Incertitude in Abulfeda. There is nothing 

of this kind tolerably exact among the 

aber and Arabian Geographers, but the 
Tables of Uung Beig, and Naffr Eddin 

. tranſlated by Greaves. The Nubian Geo- 
grapher, tho' his Work has been printed 

in Arabic, and turned into Latin, has been 

of no great Service, becauſe the Tranſla- 
tors having nothing but the printed Copy 
before them, which is very erroneous, 
could not reſtore their Text by Manu- 

ſcripts, which are very ſcarce. 

In what The proper Names are in the 'Tranſla- 
mannerthe tion, in the Notes, and in the Diſſertati- 
ons expreſſed in the moſt fimple manner 
expreſſed poſſible, and accordin 2 to the Power of 
dur Alphabet, regardful not to depart from 
Cuſtom, which has fixed the Pronunciation 
of ſeveral of them. Thus for many Cen- 
turies paſt we have been uſed to pronounce 
the Word which ſignifies a King or Prince 
| : Melik, 
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reformed the 


with Eaſtern Hiſtory, would not know him 


again by the Name of Malek (hab. The 


* fame it is wich the Names of Cities and 
Provinces, which are variouſly written by 
Europeans, according to their ſeveral Rules 
of Orthography, which are oftentimes hard 
to be e T 


gira writes it, Aderbajon, who alſo cloſes all 
the Per/jan Terminations in M with an M; 
becauſe the Natives themſelves pronounce 
the final an almoſt as the Portauds 


as Or am. Others of the Learned have ima- 


Rules; and ſo one of the greateſt of them 
has lately in tranilaring the Hiftories which 
mention the Province of Kowarzem, ſpelt 
it Kariſme; and will have. it that rhe fa- 
mous Hiſtorian Emir Cond, is to be ſpelt, 
Emir Cavend; Ung-khan Emperor of the 
| Moguls, defeated by Jenghiz-khan, Aueng- 
kban, and the fame of many others. e 


do not diſpute the preſent” Laws of Pro- 


nunciation, as to them we muſt hearken to 


Travelless ; but we may venture to 12 
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Aſelik, and thus it is written in Roderic of 
Toledo, and in other Saniſb, and Portugueſe | 
e 

nounced Me/;k Chah, in or 
ES 2 Seljukid Soltan, Who 
the Calendar, and erected the 

Jones Epoch; ſo that a Reader that un- 

derſtands no Arabic, or is unacquainted 


aniges | Adpbejes] in Gale cut wer ty 
Aderbijan | Adarbejan | is ſpelt one way by 
a German, and 21 way by a N 
gueſe. Okarius writes it Aderbitzian, Tet 


e do their | 


ined we are to ad here to the preſent . 


— 
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| The Eaſtern Tongues have not been leſs 

N ſubſect ro changes of Pronunciation than 

/ : the European. This is eaſily underſtood; 
for the Ceographers of thoſe Parts, aware 
| of the Dete&t of their Characters or 

—_ Letters for ſettling the due and genuin 
fl ! | Pronunciation, aſcertain it as well as they 
1 can, by naming every Vowel in proper 
Names; and ſeldom it is they agree with 
the common way of pronouncing. We 
{ paſs over the Method taken with the Ef- 
1 ern Names by the Tranſlator of Elmacin 
| [ | 4 — enius]; as for the 'Tranſlator of the 
| [1ſtory of Tamerlan | Vattier| he is quite 

particular and by himſelf; for what Soul 

alive could ever gueſs that Gali, le Guchaſe, 
Gabdolle, are, Hali Ali] Abbas, Abdalla, 
and ſo on, which muſt make all ſuch 
Tranſlations unintelligible.* B's 


[ | Some Account of the Orthography and Pro- 
Z nounciation of the Eaſtern Names. 
_—  * This is very 7410 ſaid, and is a Point which well 

3h deſerves to be conſidered at large; but the. Reader will not 
my - expect us to launch into the Particulars of ſo wide a Subject, 
1 auhen he perceives that ave confine our Vieaus to the narrow 

1 limits of a ſingle Note. Mr. Renaudot is perhaps more 
21 accurate in his way of ſpelling the Eaſtern Names, than 
| if any other of his Nation, or perhaps any Foreigner what- 
tif | ſoever; but tho", ſenſible of the Defect of the French 

| Alphabet, he often calls in the K and W to his of 
1111 ance, yet he is not always equal and alike in ſeveral of 

q; bis Names; nor has he ſettled them ſo, that his Reader ſhall 
3 never be at a loſs to know: how they are really to be 

| pronounced. | | - 
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The Diſſertations al HAther looſe Eflays 0 | 
on what might be done towards the Re- Diſerias 
COVeCTY: of ſome very obſcure, tho impor- Bons. 
tant, Points, than Traòts in Form. We 
haye endeavored to open the way to thoſe 


here are tuo avays of pronouncing the Arabic, the, 

one peculiar to A4 ot her to Aſia ; hieß lat being 
the Parent of this extenſive Tongue, it ſeems af we. 
had no. room to doubt but the Pronounciation there, is 
tobe preferred to the ſame in Afric: But that the A- 
frican May ſbould, on the other band, chiefly. prevail 
in Europe, is no Wonder, conſidering how long, and 
how nearly aue have had Commerce <vith the Moors. The. 
Africans pronounce el for al, and Melik for Malec or 
Malek, and ſoon ; the Aſiatics being more open and full 
in their Utterance. But it is not only as to Vowels that: 
eve are at ſome Uncertainty, but even with regard to Conſo-, 
nants; whence you have the Ambiguities to be obſerved in 
ſom parts of this Book, as the I vod called Hairzan in one. 
Place, and Chairzan in another; the Kingdom. of Ge- 
zaz L Jeraz] or Haraz ; the Province of Curiſtan or Cuxi- 
ſtan. Now. theſe ſeveral Ambiguities aviſe frum tbe enam 
reſemblance of ſome Arabic Letters - with, others which 
are barely diſtinguiſhed from. them by a Point, or two, or 

three, either above the Letter, or below it; for example. 
The 'firſt Letter of Hairzan is naked thus , of Chair- 
ran the faſt Letter iñ ah . fen nn & ¶ of Geras 
the firſt Letter is with a Paint thus > , of Haraz the 
Fiſt Letter, as in Hairzan, is naked thus &,; in Curiftani 
the R. is naked thus 5, in Cuziſtan the, Z is avith a 

| Point thus j: There 'is another R and Z, hut the Caſe . 
betaveen them is exactiy parallel. It appears then that theſe. 
Variations are produced either by 125 or Redundancy; 
if by Omiſſon the Points are wanting: But if by Redun- 
dancy, the Points are too much; and that the moſt diligent 
Tranſcriber may, in the Courſe of a long CM, be guilty. 


of both, muſt be readily granted. 46 

| The Arabs are often careful to prevent any Miſ- 
tale in the Pronounciation of proper Names, and eſpecially 

EN | * @ 25 af 


JJ 
who may hereaſter attempt deeper Tnqui- 
ries, upon the principal Heads that occur. 
Two or three Authors, who but copy 
from each other, ſuffice to give birth to 2 
Notion which ſpreads unexamined by thoſe 


as to. Vowels ; fo that when wwe neglect them,” and, run- 
ning Riot aſter our Fancy, - deviate from them, nothing 
can excuſe us. Upon this Head many might be ſeverely 

accuſed, bus ave will only inſtance in Pe tis de la Croix, 
Senior, cho, in his . e hiz Khan, © Þas 
| all along Capſchac for Kipjak, Alſchaſche for Alſhaſh, 
or the County of Shaſh, Carizme for - Chowarazm, 
and infinit others ; ſo that it is with too much Reaſon 
Few Gentlemen who have not ſome previous Notion 

Eaftern Geography and Hiſtory, cave to read the Bool. 
that might inſtruct them therein. In fhort, the Evils 
of this Preſumption, or Vanity, or Negligence, or call it 
chat you <vill, are of the moſt diſcouraging Kind, and 
ſuch as elaim a thorough and ſpeedy Reformation. 


Hiſtorians, and Geographers ſbould agree upon the moſt 


powerful Alphabet they could forni out of the ſeveral in 


Europe, and adhere thereto in their Tranſlations from 
Eaftern Norte: Nor ever preſume to alter the Names 
of Perſons and Places, or clip them, or ſtretch them ts 
avhat they are pleaſed to call their own Standard, which 
if they did not, ave ſhould always know <vhereabouts abe 
are, and who is meant. 1 . litile Care were taken, 
and Men wrote rather to inſtrutt and inform, than to 
raiſe themſelves. a Name, which «vhen their Mortis come 
to be firiftly examined. they muſt infallibly loſe ; we ſhould 
not in a French Author, read Blocquet for Blackheath, 
or fee the thouſands of the ſame Abuſes which ſo abound in 
their Hiſtories and Gtographies. To conclude, If Men avere 
ſure That Accuracy and Application would be more required 
at their Hands, by the.. Public, than they ſeem to be; the © 
World would not be peſtered avith the offenſive Lumber of 
be many. Books, qyhich ſtand in ſuch great need of Puri- 
cation. by Fire, or Ablution by Water, no matter which. 
But to dipreſs no farther, ve ſball only add That ave 
have, as. near as ave have been able, confined ourſelves 
& tbe true and genuin Ortrography of the Names; cy 
TW OW | that 
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who follow them; | this throws a Miſt 


over Hiſtory, and gives an Opportunity to 
confound Truth with Falſhood, and what 
is Certain with what is mere Conjecture. 
For Example, Father Trigaut miſunder- 
E Paſſages of Fyrias, de- 
clares it very probable That St. Thomas 
preached in China. A few Years after- 


Wards, they find the Chineſe and Syriac In- = 
pron, which talks of a Mifhon from 


Juda or Syria; whereupon it was by fome 
reed, Thar the Parkin, therein men- 
tioned, muſt have been St. Thomas; and at 
once they prick you down the Track he 
muſt have followed, and give you a Map 
to convince you it was ſo: But theſe Sy- 
ſtems being confefſedly abſurd, others 


that the Learned Reader is deſired to tale Notice, That 


the Ch in Choraflan, Chowarazm, Chanbalig and 


the like, is to be pronounced like the Greek Xx, or an 
Engliſh Kh, ro make it the ſtronger; and that the 


= 
Ren may pronounce it as in Choir, Chimera, Che+ 
That the U, wherever it occurs, is to be pronounced 


nearly like our Dipthong ou, or rather our oo, as in Moon, 


Soon, Boon; ſo Almamun muſt be pronounced Almamoon, 


Hud, Hood; Aſud, Afood ; the ſame is to be obſerved. 


generally, awherever the u occurs in'the Eaſtern Names, in 
this Book. e Te Ee RO 
Dye iis to be pronounced as our ee; fo Raſhid muft 


| be Raſheed; Walid, Waleed; Vazid, Yazced. 


a and the o muſt, in general, be pronounced 4 
bitte more ofen than the Engliſh do, but not quite fo 
broad as the French ng. 3 

We had thoughts of uſing the Circumflex to mark 
fome of theſe Diftin#ions, but aue apprehended it might 
perplex the mere Engliſh Reader, as much as it would 


*02 "would 


* 


uh 


Of the 
. Chineſe 
Learning. 


"y 


4 


would have had this Inſeription to be a 


Forgery, . tho' it is certainly a moſt pre- 
cious Monument, and of the cleareſt Au- 


thority; as will be proved in one of the 


Differtations, which will evince That all 


hitherto offered upon this Head, and par- 


ticularly by Muller, is Intolerabte. 

As for the Chineſe Learning, we have 
parkape expoſed our ſelves to great Con- 
tradiction, many of the Learned having 
along while been of a i contrary Opi- 
nion, tho' not a Soul of them could be an 
immediate ene of what he advanced, 
ignorant of that dreadful Tongue which 


requires no leſs than the Life of Man to 
be duly attained.” The Miſſionaries, in- 
deed, thought they might ſafely make the 
Chineſe Philoſophers inſtrumental towards 
the Converſion of the whole Nation, and 


their view was laudable enough: But others, 
and eſpecially Libertins have ftrangely 

erverted the exceſſive Things which have 
= reported of the. Chineſe Antiquities; + 
and have aſſumed them as a Weapon where 


with to attack the Authority of Scri 


ture, and its Super-ſtruEture, the Chriftian 
Religion; as alſo the Univerſality of the 
Flood, and to maintain that the World is 
much older than tt is thought to be. The 
fabulous Accounts which ſo abound in the 
Perfan Hiſtory, all abſurd as they are, have 
to lome ſeemed worthy of being eſpouſed. 
_ Ignorant People, ſuch as the Author 
of the Preadamitic Syſtem, are apt to be- 
lieve whatever flatters their own Con- 
ADE OW cepti- 
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ceptions, and eſpecially when ſuch Stories —- AF 
arè ſeriouſly told by great Men, tho they, 2 
it has ſince appeared, knew nothing beyond | % 
the Titles of the Books they have ſo 
vaunted. Vaſſius, Who, it muſt: be owned, N 
was deeply fead in Greek and Latin Lite: 5 
rature, found Where withal, in the Ancients, 6 
to confirm all he ſaw, or heard ſay con- | 
cerning the Chineſe. And upon ſuch Au- 5 | 
thorities have Evil diſpoſed Perſons, per- ___ 

verted by a falſe Metaphyſics, given "4 | 
out 3 which, to them, ſeemed „ 
new ; tho' moſt of the ſame were familiar 

to the old Philoſophers, and the firſt He- 

retics; and tend to no leſs than the ut- 

ter Subverſion of all Religion. What we 

are taught by Jeſus Chrift, is too well 
grounded to want the Concurrence of the 

| Chineſe Philoſophy; and if any believe, 7 

it may perfect the Mind, and reform the 

| Manners, tho' they knqw nothing there- 

of, but by Paraphraſes as obſcure as the 

Text; they are to be/adviſed fairly to inquire 

into what may be objected to the Antiquity 

of this proud Nation, to their Hiſtory and 

their Philoſophy, and compare the Adyan- 

tages thence to be deduced, with the Abuſes 

that have been made of the Contrary. 

We hope it will,at leaſt,be granted That we. 

may be well skilled in every Science, great 
Philoſophers, and great Mathematicians, 
without being beholden to the Ching 

Books. 5 
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it The Reader i is Ares to take Notice, That the Capitals 


in the Margin of the Two Accounts, are added in - 
this Edition, and refer to the yen the Marin of 
the Notes, which are in exact Alphabetical Order 
And that [DD] in the Margin of Page 84 of the 
Account, 6 Lines from the bottom, is wanting. 
9h; R eader is alſo defired to excuſe and correct the fol- 
Material Errors of the Preſs. - 
: In the Two Accounts. _- 
JAG. 2. line 3. from the Bottom, for Facguett ps 
Jackets. p. 9.1. 10. * the bottom, for Sugar, 
Canes, read Sugar- ennes. . 18. for Kaſchbin read 
WR 22. for Tuſng "Tſang, p. 38. = the 
ry of Kalb akhan or Tibet, read the Country of the 
Dale of Tibet. p. 47. I. 6. for loved read love. p. 62. 
for Tygris read Tigris. p. 83. I. S. for the King read one 
of the Kings. p. 87. Goxar read Goras. 
In the Notes and Diſſertations. © 
Page 3. Line 18. for poſſibly read 1 p. 7. I. 20. 
for Kaxwu read THAI. p. 17. I. 22. for than read 
. 35. for Acbem read Achem. p. 46. for Fan- 
=. r Faxfur, p. 47. I. 6: from the Bottom for as 
being a read as that a. p. 48. for Tontang read Tou- 
tang. p. 62. 1. 12. pray the Bottom for ſplit Horn 
read cloven Hoof. pr for Aabicang read Xahiang. 
F. 72. for Khan of Tibet read Kakhan Tibet. p. 104. 
8. from the bottom for Seet read Sect. p. 108. for 


 Mar-Amba read Mar-Ama. Ibid. for Sel: wks read 


Selibazaka. p. 111. for an Ali read and Ali. p. 115. 
for Thadzus read Thaddeus. p. 121. I. 21. yr Catho- 
lies read Catholic. p. 122. for Abaſba- Khan read 


Abala- Khan. p. 134. for Eba Shalikan read Ebn Ka- 
Alan. p. 135. I. 2. from the Bottom for Sping read 


Spring: p. 150. for Erythzan read Erythræan. p. 175. 
for cay Tagazgaz read call Tagazgaz. p. 177. 
Khan or Emperor read Kathan or Emperor. p. 197. for 
Kari or Katib read Kari __ T7 p. 209. I. 6. for 
expreſs read 1 N Pp. 214. for Catuian read Ca- 


tion. p. 225 Ow Celobrire read e Ce. 
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other, and! are govern d by A Queen, * 
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torn up. This Amber is — at ed 
Bottom of the Sea, as Plants. are upon 
Earth; and when ehe Sea is troubled, the 
| Violence of the Wave tears it up. from 
; the Bottom, and waſhes. it to the Shore, in 
E form of a Muſhroom, or a Truffle. < 
Coco-mt Theſe Iſlands govern'd by a Woman, are 
—_ full of that kind of the Palm-tree which 
Nab. „ 31. bears the Coco-nut; and are one, two, 
three, or four Leagues diſtant from each 
other, all inhabited, and planted with Co- 
co- nut Trees. The Wealth of the Inha- 
bitants confifts in Shells | Cowries, |. and 
even the Queen's Treaſury 1s full of them. 
They ſay there are no Artificers more- 
expert than theſe Iſlanders; and that of 
the Fibres of the Coco-nut they make 
whole Shirts, all of one Piece, Sleeves, 
Guſſets and all, as alſo half Veſts ſor Fats 
quets. | Wich the ſame induſtry, and with 
23 the ſame Tree they build Ships and Houſes; 
be. > and they are skilful in all other ſorts of 
l} Workmanſhip. Their Shells they have 
from the Sea, at times when they riſe up 
to the Surface; at which times the Inha- 
bi tants throw Branches of the Coco- nut- 
tree into the Sea, and the Shells ſtick to 
\ them. They call them Kabtaje, 
[D Beyond theſe Iſlands, in * Sea of Har- 
1 . kund, is Suraudib, or Ceylon, the Chief of 
3 - pr * 12 Iflands, which are called Dabijat. 
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OE INDIA md CHING, 4 © 
I is all encompaſſed by the Sea, and on 


hp in the Country there is a Mountain Adam's 
thought Adam aſcended; and there left the &*%” 
of this ſame Mountain. [There 1s but one 


Cubits in Length; and they ſay that Alam 


Iſland, which is 


W 


The Cuſtom of the Country is, that no 2 


my in Battle, and brought off vs Heng. ricꝑe. 
N B 2 5 


certain parts of its Coaſt they fiſh tor Pearl. 
called Rahun, to the top of which it is Peel. 
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Print of a Man's Foot, which is ſeventy 


at the ſame time ſtood with his other Foor 2? 
in the Sea. About this Mountain are Mines 
of the Ruby, Opal, and Amethyſt. This | 
of great extent, has two > 
Kings ; and here: you may have Wood- 
Aloes, Gold, precious Stones, and Pearls, 
which are fiſhed on the Coaff; as alſo a 
a Kind of large Shells, which they uſe 
infead of Trumpets and which they much = 
In this ſame Sea, towards Sarandib, there f 
are other Iſles, but not ſo many in Num- as. Ny 
ber, tho of vaſt extent and unknown Name. 2 
One of theſe Iſlands is called Ramni, and 
is under ſeveral Princes, being eight or 
nine hundred Leagues in dimenſion. Here 
are Gold Mines, and. particularly thoſe | 
called Fanſur; as alſo an excellent ſort of 
Camphire. 'Theſe Iſlands are not far from 43 
ſome others, the Chief of which is Alnian, ajc;an 42 
where is great plenty of Gold. The Inhabi- | 
tants here have ag Trees, which | , 
ſupply; them with Food; and thenewith alſo . 
they paint their Bodies, and oil themſelyes. 4 7979 
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one may marry, till he has lain an Ene- 1g Mar- 


People that 
eat Human 


Fl. 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS 
If he has killed two, he claims two Wives, 
and ſo on in proportion; ſo that if he has 
flain fifty, he may marry fiſty Wives. This 


5 Cuſtom proceeds from the Number of ho- 
tile Nations which ſurround them; ſo that 
he among them, who Kills the greateſt Num- 


ber, is the moſt conſiderect. 5 

Theſe Iſlands of Ramni abound with 
Elephants, Red-wood, and Trees called 
Chairzan; and the Inhabitants ear Human 
Fleſh. Theſe Iſlands part the Sea of Har- 
and from the Sea of Shclahet; and beyond 


them are others called Najabalus, which 


are pretty well peopled. Both the Men 


and the Women there go quite naked, ex- 


cept that the Women conceal their Parts 
with the Leaves of Trees. When Shipping 
is among theſe Iſlands, the Inhabitants 
come off in Embarkations, little and big, 


and bring with them Ambergreeſe, and, 


Coc- nuts, which they truck for Iron: 
For they want no Cloathing, being free 
from the extremes either of Heat or of Cold. 

Beyond theſe two Iflands lies the Sea of 
Andaman; the People on this Coaſt eat 
Human Fleſh quite raw ; their Complexion 
is black; their Hair frizled; their Coun- 
tenance and Eyes frightful ; their Feet are 


X 8859 large and almoſt a Cubit in length; 
an 


they go quite naked. They have no 
Embarkations; if they had, they would 
devour all the Paſſengers they could lay 
Hands on. When Ships have been kept 


ws back by net rd jorge they are often, 
1 


1n theſe Seas, ob 
this barbarous Coaſt. for the ſake of Wa- 


gedto drop Anchor, on 


ter, 


Of INDIA and CHINA. 
ter, when they have expended their Stock; 7 
and upon theſe Occations 587 often loſe 
ſome. of their Men, but moſt ef cape. 
Beyond this there is a mountainous 
and inhabited Iſland, where, as they ſay, £" ® 


are Mines of Silver; but as it does not Ig 


11 


ee If 


ly in the uſual Track. of Shipping,. many are —4 
1 ſought for it in vain; tho e 9 


ble for a very lofty Mountain, w hich is 
called Kaſhenai. It happened that a Ship 


ſailing in this Latitude, had Sight of the 


Mountain, and ſhaped her Courſe for it; 
and being come. up with the Land. ſent 2 
Boat on ſhore, with Hands to cut Wood. 
The Men kindled a Fire, and ſaw Silver 
run from it; which gave them to under- 
ſtand there Was 2 Mine of this Metal in 
that Place; wherefore they ſhipped as 
much of the Earth, or Ore, as they ſaw 
good. But as they were proceeding on 
their Voyage, the Sea was ruffled by ſo 
furious a Guſt of Wind, that, to lighten 
their Ship, they were under a neceſſity of 
throwing: all their Ore over board. Since 
that time the Mountain has been carefully 
looked for, but it has never ſince been ſeen. 
To conclude, there are many ſuch Iſlands 
in the Sea, more in. Number than can be 
ſaid ; being partly. too dangerous to be ap- 
proached 2 Seamen, and partly unknown 
to chem 

In this Sea there i is often beheld a white 


Cloud, which at once ſpreads over a Ship, 4 
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RW 
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white 


and lets down a long thin Tongue, or Chud, or 
$1 pour quite to the Surface of the Wa- eter 


B * e ter, 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS 
Water, which it diſturbs Juſt after the Man- 


ner of A Whirkwind ; and if a Veſſel 


ö * to be in the W] of this Whirl- 


ſhe is immediately - ſwallowed up 


7 thereby : But at length this Cloud mounts 
again, and diſcharges itſelf in a prodi- 


ous rain. It is not known whether this 
ater is ſacked up by the Cloud which 


makes it riſe; or in what manner ſo ex 


traordiua an effect is brought to paſs. 


All thete Seas are Subject ro great Com- 


motions excited 55 5 the Winds, which 
make them boil up like Water over a 
fire. Then is it that the Surf daſhes Ships 
againft the Iſlands, and breaks them to 
pieces with unſpeakable Violence ; and 
then allo is it that Fiſh, of all fizes, Are 
thrown dead aſhore upon "the Rocks, like 
an Arrow from a BoW. 


The Wind which commonly blows ap- 
on the Sea of Harkand, is from another 


Quarter, it comin from the North-weſt; 
but this Sea is alſo Subject to as violent 


Agitations as thoſe we have juſt men- 


tioned. And now is Ambergreeſe torn 
up from the Bottom, and particularly where 
it is very deep; and the deeper it is, the 
more exquiſite is the Amber. It is Ob- 


ſerved that when this Sea rages in this 
mm 
| led Lockham, which preys upon Men. 


Violent manner, it ſparkles like Fire. In 
this Sea, moreover, there is a Fiſh cal- 


Here i is 4 Lea or more 1 N in the Ma- 
nuſcript, where the Author gan to treat 
China. | . bo 
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* * * * * which has cauſed all Goods 
to lower in their Price. Of the different 
Cauſes of this Fall, the frequent Fires 
which happen at Canfu are none of the 
leaſt. Caufu is the Port for all the Ships 
and Goods of the Arabs, who trade in 


Ca nfu. ? 


China; but Fires are there very frequent, 


8 the Houſes are built with nothing 
but 


t Wood, or elſe with ſplit Cane | Bam- | 


often loſt in going and coming; or they 
are often plundered; or obliged to make 
too long a ſtay in Harbour; or to fell 
their Goods out of the Country _— to 
the Arabs, and there make up their Cargo. 


beo - | beſides, the Merchants and Ships are 


In ſhort, Ships are under a neceflity of 


waſting a conſiderable time in refirting, not 


to ſpeak of many other Cauſes of Delay, 


 Soliman the Merchant relates, that at Can- 
Fa, which is the principal Scale for Met- 
chants, there is a Adobammedan appointed 


Judge over thoſe of his Religion, by rhe 


Authority of the Emperor of China; and 
that he is Judge of all the Afohamme- 
dans who retort to theſe Parts. Upon Feſ- 


_ tival Days he performs the public Service 


with che Mohammedans, and pronounces 


the Sermon or Katbat, Which he concludes, 


in the uſual form, with Prayers for che Sol- 


tan of the AAaſems, | or Aduſlemen.] The 


Merchants of Irak who trade hirher, are 
no way diſſatisſied with his Conduct, or his 
Adminiſtration in the Poſt he is inveſted 


with; becauſe his Actions, and the Judg- 
ments he gives, are juſt and equitable, and 
„„ 4 0” 


hamme- 
at Canfu. 
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ANeEIENT ACCOUN TSC 
.- conformable to the Koran | or Alcoran,] and 
according to the 1Mohammedan Juriſpru- 
F ²ÄQdd?dd 900 146 | 2D $604} 
[LI 4s for the Places whence Ships depart, 
We Courſe and thoſe alſo they touch at; many Perſians 
10 China. declare that the Navigation is perform'd 
in the following order. Moſt of the Chi- 
nee Ships take in their Cargo at Sir 
where allo they Ship their Goods whict 
come from Baſra or Baſſora, Oman, and 
other Parts ; and this they. do, becauſe in 
this Sea, (that is, in the Sea of Perſſa 
and the Red Sea) there are frequent Storms, 
and ſhole Water in many Places. From 
Baſra to Siraf is 120 Leagues, and when 
Ships have loaded at this laſt Place, they 
there water alſo; and from thence make 
Sail for a Place called Maſcat, which is in 
the extremity of the Province of Oman, 
about 200 Leagues from Siraf. On the Eaſt 
| Coaſt of this Sea, between Siraf and Maſ 
cat, is a Place called Naff Bani al Safak, 
and an Iſland called Eb» Kahowan; and 
in this Sea are Rocks called Oman, and 
a narrow Strait, called Dordur, between two 
Rocks, through which ſmall Veſſels do 
venture, but the Chineſe Ships dare nor. 
There are alſo two Rocks called ' Koftr 
and Howair, which ſcarce appear above 
the Water's edge. After we are iclear of 
theſe Rocks, we ſteer for a place called 
Shibr Oman, and at Maſcat take in Wa- 
ter, which is drawn out of Wells; and 
here, alſo, you are ſupplied with Cattle of 
the Province of Oman. From hence _ 


- we WS 9 


= 
- 


take their Departure for the Indies, and 
firſt they touch at Kaucammali; and from 
Maſcat to this Place, it is a Month's fail, . 
with the Wind aft. This ista Frontier 
Place, and the chief Arſenal in the Pro- 


vince of the ſame Name: and here tge 


Chineſe Ships put in and are in ſafety. 
Freſh Water is to be had here, and the Chi. 


nge pay a thouſand Drams for Duties; but They are 


others pay only from one Dinar to ten worth 4. 


Dinar. | | % _ | 2. = | . E 5 3 3 'S _ a4 | 
From Maſcat to Kaucammali, it is, as we G, 


have ſaid, a Month's Sail; and then, ha- 


ving watered at this laſt Place, you begin 


to enter the Sea of Harkand; and having 
ſai led through it, you touch at a place 


call Lajabalus, where the Inhabitants un- 
derſtand not the Arabeſque, or any other 


Language in uſe with Merchants. They 
wear no Cloaths, are white, and unſtable 
on their Feet. 1 . ) 


It is ſaid their Women are not to be K] * 
ſeen; and that the Men leaving the Iſland, 4» 1/and 


in Canoes hollowed out of one Piece, go where wo 

in queſt of them, and carry them Coco , 4* 
« a * fern. 

nuts, Sugar, Canes, Mouſa, and Palm-wine. p 


This Liquor is white, and, if drank freſh,aquine. 


has the 'Taſte of the Coco- nut, and is ſweet 


like Honey; if kept ſomewhat longer 


it becomes as ſtrong as Wine; but if it is 
kept for ſeveral Days, it turns to Vine- 
gar. They give it in exchange for Iron; 
and in like manner they truck the little 
Amber which is thrown on their Coaſt, 
for bits of Iron. The Bargain is _— 
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vo _ ANCIENT ACCOUNTS 
by Signs, and Touches of the Hand, be- 
cauſe they underſtand not the Arabeſque . 
But they are very and are apt to 
carry off Iron from the Merchants, and 
leave them nothing in return, . 
Calabar. From this Place Ships ſteer towards Ca- 
abar, the Name of a Place and a King- 
dom on the Coaft,to the right Hand be- 
pond India. Bar fignifies a Coaft in the 
Language of the Country, and this de- 
pends on the Kingdom of Zabage. The 
_ ___, Inhabitants are dreſſed in thoſe forts of 
ſtriped Garments, which the Arabs call 
Fanta; and they commonly wear but one 
at a time, which is equally obſerved by 
Perſons of high Rank, jy thote of in- 
ferior Degree. At this Place they com- 
monty take in Water, which is filled from 
living Wells, and which they like berter than 
what is drawn out of Ciſterns and Tanks. 
Calabar is about a Months Voyage from 
2 Place called Kaukam, which is almoſt 
upon the Skirts of che Sea of Harkand. 
In ten Days after this, Ships reach a 


. a: Place called Betuma, where they may wa- 


Senef. 


ter if they pleaſe. From thence in ten 
Days they come up with Kadrange, where 
alſo they may water. It is Worth the notice, 
that in all che Iflands and Peninſula's of 
: = Indies, they find Water when they dig 
for it. Wt. 5 
In this laſt mentioned Place chere is a 
very loſty Mountain, which is ſcarce Peo- 
led by any but Slaves and fugitive Rob- 
bers. From thence in ten Days they ar- 
5 rive 
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Of INDIA and CHINA 1 
rive at Senef. Here is freſh Water, and 
hence comes the Aromatic-wood, we call 
Hud al Sone: Here is a King; the Inha- 
bitants are black, and wear two ftriped 
Garments. | | or 
_ Having watered at this Place, it is a ten Sandarfu- 
Days Paſſage to Sandarfulat, an Iſland lat. | 
Where is freſh Water. Then they ſteer 
upon the Sea of Sani, and fo to the 
Gates of China; ſor 1o they call certain 
Rocks and Sholes in that Sea, between 
which is a narrow Strait, through which 
Sips paſs. It requires a Month to Sail 
from Sandurfulat to China, and it takes up | 
eight whole Days to ſteer clear of theſe 
Rocks. When a Ship has got through 
theſe Gates, the, with the Tide of Flood, 
goes into a freſh Water Gulf, and drops 
| Anchor in the chief Port of Ghina, which 


is that of Canfu; and here they have freſh Canfu. 
N Water, both from Springs and Rivers, as 
I they have allo in moſt of the other Cities 


of China. The City is adorned with large 
Squares, and ſupplied with all the Neceſ- 
N ſaries of Defence againſt an Enemy; and, 
b in moſt of the other Provinces, the re are = 
Cities of Strength, fortified in the ſame =_ 
ö manner. | | | | 
f In this Port it Ebbs and Flows twice in 3, e, 4 
> | Twenty four Hours, bur with this Diffe- 47 Canfu. "IF 
rence; That whereas from Baſra to the I. 2 


L land called Bani Kahowan, it Flows when = 
« the Moon is in her mid Courſe, and Ebbs 4 
2 when fhe riſes and when ſhe ſets; from oO 
a near Bani Kahowan quite to the Coaſt of _— 


China, 


„ 


12 "ANCIENT ACCOUNTS _. 
China, it is Flood when the Moon riſes, 
and when ſhe is towards her height it is 
Ebb; and ſo on, when ſhe ſets it is flow- 
ing Water, and when the is quite hidden 
. under the Horizon, the Tide falls. 
De Hane They ſay that in the Iſland of Muhan, 
A Mulan- yhich is between Saraudih and Cala, on 
the Eaſtern Shore of the Indies, there are 
Negroes: Who go quite naked; and that 
when they meet with a Stranger, they hang 
bim with his Head downward, and ſlice 
NMan-car- him into Pieces, which they eat quite raw. 
l. 'Theſe Negroes have no King, and feed 
| upon Filth, Monſa, Coco- nuts, and Sugar- 

canes: They have Ponds and ſome Lakes. 
FN] They report alſo, that in ſome parts of 
Fin Fi. this Sea there is a ſmalliſh: kind of Fiſh 
| which flies upon the Water, and which 
they call the Sea a 2 86% ln 
It is moreoyer, ſaid, that in another Part 
there is a Fiſh which, leaving the Sea, gets 
up to the Coconut Trees; and having 
| drained them of their Juice, takes to the 
- +3 Sea again. eee TS OT on 
— It is again added, that in this Sea there 
. # Fil 


| is another fort of Fiſh like a Lobſter, 
* Je. which petrifies as ſoon as taken out of its 
5 Element; they pulveriſe it, and it is good 
or ſeveral Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 
[P] They ſay alſo, that near Zabage there is 

24 a Mountain called the Mountain of Fire, 
 FVula- which no one may approach; that, in the 
BY day time, it ſends up a thick Smoke; and 
that, in the Night it throws out Flames. 
At the Foot of this ſame Mountain are 
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and the other cold. 


| dreſs is common to the Prince, the So- #2 S. | 
dier, and to every other Perſon, though g 1 


becauſe of the Damps which are very great, 
or ſome ſuch Dreſs, but have no Turbans. 


the Arabs make of Meat, or Fiſh, which Ni 


pricocks, Services, and Coco- nuts; but LL” 


1y a few about ſome private Houſes. = 
Their drink is a kind of Wine made of »,;,z ; 


them; they know not what it is, nor do 
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two Springs of freſh Water, the one hot 


The Chineſe are dreſſed in Silk both z. C. 
Winter and Summer; and this kind of neſe dier 


of the loweft Degree. In Winter they 
wear Drawers, of a particular make, which 
fall down to their Feet. Of theſe they put 
on two, three, four, five or more, if they 
can, one oyer another; and are very careful 
to be covered quite down to their Feet, 


and much dreaded by them. In Summer 
they only wear a ſingle Garment of Silk, 


Their common Food is Rice, which Their cm- 
they often eat with a Broth like what mon Food = 


they pour upon their Rice. Their Kings 

eat Wheaten Bread, and all forts of A- 
nimals, not excepting Swine, and ſome 
C e | 
They have ſeveral ſort of Fruits; Apples, Fruits off 
Lemons, Quinces, Moulas, Sugar-canes, China. 
Cirruls, Figs, Grapes, Cucumbers of two Vo 

ſorts, Trees which bear Meal, Walnuts, 
Almonds, Filberds, Piſtachios, Plums, A- 


they have no ftore of Palms; they have on- 
Rice; they have no other Wine in the madef « 
Country, nor is there any brought to Ric. 


they 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS | 
they drink of it. They have Vinegar al- 
ſo, and a kind of Comfit like what the 

Arabs call Natef, and ſome others. 
They are not very nice in point of 


cleanlineſs, and waſh not with Water when 


The Orna- tame. The Chineſe W omen appe 


ment f the and adorn their Heads with mall 
Chineſe 


Hamen. 


[R 
Four great 
Kings. 


The Bal- 
hara. 


they eaſe Nature, but only wipe themſelves 
with Paper. They eat alſo of dead Ani- 
mals, and practice in many other things 
like the Magians ; and, in truth, the Reli- 
ion of the one and the other is much the 
uncover 9 

Ivory an 
other Combs, of which they ſhall wear ſome- 
times a Score together. The Men are co- 

vered with Caps of a particular make. 
The Law they obſerve with regard to 
Thieves, is to put them to Death as ſoon 
as caught. 5 Wo 1 
Some Particulays relating to the Indies aud 
to the Kings of the ſame Countries. 


Both the Indians and Chineſe agree, that 
there are four great or principal. Kings 


in the World; they allow the King of 


the Arabs to be the firſt, and to be, with- 
out diſpute, the moſt Powerful of Kings, 
the moſt wealthy, and the moſt excellent 
every way; becauſe he is the Prince and 
Head of a great Religion, and becauſe. no 
other ſurpaſſes him in Greatneſs, or Power. 
The Emperor of China reckons himſelf 
next after the King of the Arabs, and 
after him the King of the Greeks; and 
laſtly, the Balhara, King of Mobarmi al 
Fo "an, 
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Allan, or of Thoſe, wha haue their Furs 
ored. This Balbara is the moſt illuſtrious | 
Prince in all the Ladies; and all the other 
Kings there, tho' each is Maſter and in- 
dependant in his Kingdom, acknowledge 
in him this Prerogative and Pre- emi- 
nence. When he ſends Ambaſſadors to 
them, they receive DNR wh CN 0 
nary honours, becaufe ol the re 
bear him, This King makes magnificent 
Preſents after the manner of the Arabs; 
and has Horſes and Elephants in very 
great Number, and great. Treaſures in Mo- 
ney, He has of thoſe Pieces of Silver cal- 
led Thartarian. Drams, which weigh half 
| a Dram more than the Arabeſque Dram. 
They are coined - with the Die of the 
Prince, and bear the Year of his Reign from 
the laſt of the Reign of his Predeceſſor. 
I They compute not their Vears from the 
85 Ara of Mohammed as do the Arabs, but 
only by the Years of their Kings. Mott 
of theſe Princes have lived a long time, and 
„ a many of them have reigned above Fifty 
bo Years; and thoſe of the Country, beheve 
that the length of their Lives, and of 


vv» 
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1 . . . 
a their Reigns, is granted them in recom- 


pence for their Kindneſs to the Arabs. In 

4 truth, there are no Princes more heartily 

5 affectionate to the Arabs; and their Sub- 
eccs profeſs the ſame Friendſhip for us. 


. . ö . 
Ko Balhara is an Apellative common to all Balhan 
theſe Kings, as was Coſraes, and ſome others, — * 


d and is not a proper Name. The Country mon 7 all 
„which owes Obedience to this Prince, be- 2% Riu. 
| | | > Om 


De King- On one ſide of this Kingdom lies that 
am f Ta- of Tafek, which is not of very great ex- 


Rahmi. Tpheſe Kingdoms border upon the Lands 


with the King of Haraz, and with the 
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gins on the Coaft of the Province called 


'Kamkam, and reaches by Land to the 
_ "confines of China. He is ſurrounded by 
the Dominions of many Kings, who are 
at War with him, and yet he never 
marches againſt them. One of theſe Kings 
is the King of Haraz, who has very nu- 
*merous Forces, and is ſtronger in Horſe 
than all the other Princes of the Indies; 
but is an Enemy to the Arabs, tho he at 
the fame time confeſſes their King to be 
the greateſt - of Kings; nor is there a 
Prince in the Indies who has a greater 
Averſion to Mohammediſm. His Domi- 
nions are upon a'Promontory, where are 


much riches, many Camels, and other 
Cattle. The Inhabitants here Traffic with | 
Silver they waſh for; and they ſay there 


are Mines of the ſame on the Continent. 
There is no talk of R'obbers in this Coun- 
try, no more than in the reſt of the In- 


. 


tent; this King has the fineſt White 
Women in all the Indies; but he is ſubject 
to the Kings about him, his Army being 
but ſmall. Fi | 

the Arabs, as well as the Balbara. 


of a King called Rabhmi, who is at War 


| Balhara alſo. This Prince is not much 
- conſidered either for his Birth, or the 
Antiquity of his Kingdom; but his Forces 

N 5 ale 
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| Ft 4 
: fre more numerous than thoſe of the Bal. 
7 var a; and even than thoſe of the Kingsof 
6 Hiraz, and Tafek. They ſay that when he 
N takes the Field, he appears at the Head of 
a fifty thouſand Elephants; and that he com- 
. monly marches in the Winter Seaſon, be- 
A cauſe the Elephants not being able to bear 
1 with thirſt, he can move at no other Time. 
25 They ſay alſo that in his 3 there 
1 are commonly from ten to fifteen thouſand 

4 Tents. In this ſame Country they make 
1 Cotton Garments, in ſo extraordinary a 
'E manner, that no where elſe are the like to be 


ſeen. Theſe Garments are for the moſt part 
WW round, and wove to that degree of fineneſs, 
= that they may be drawn through a Ring 
of a middling Size. | . 
Shells are current in this Country, and - 
ſerve for ſmall Money, notwithſtanding that 
they have Gold and Silver, Wood-Aloes, 
and Sable-Skins of which they make the 
Furniture of Saddles and Houſings. In 5 
this ſame Country is the famous Kartandan 
or Unicorn, Who has but one Horn upon his 


8 Forehead, and thereon a round Spot with . 
| the Repreſentation of a Man. 'The whole | 


Horn is black, except the Spot in the mid- 

dle, which is white. The Unicorn is much e Uni! 
ſmaller than the Elephant; from the Neck corn. 
downwards he pretty much reſembles the 

Bufflar; for Strength he is extraordinary, 


ach therein ſurpaſſing all other Creatures; his 
che Hoof is not cloven; and from his Foot to | 
ces his Shoulder he is all ofa Piece. The Ele- = 


Phant flies from the Unicorn, whoſe low- 


ing : 
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ing is like that of an Ox, with ſomething. 
of the Cry of a Camel. His Fleſh is not 
forbidden, and we have eaten of it. There 
are great Numbers of this Creature in the 
Fens of this Kingdom, as alſo in all the 
other Provinces of the Iudies; but the Horns 
of theſe are the moſt eſteemed, and upon 
them are generally ſeen the Figures of 
Men, Peacocks, Fiſhes, and other Reſem- 
blances. The Chinge adorn their Girdles 
with theſe ſorts of Figures; ſo that ſome of 
theſe Girdles are worth two or three thou- 
ſand pieces of Gold in China, and ſome- 
times more, the Price augmenting with the 
Beauty of the Figure. All the things, we 
have here enumerated, are to be purchaſed 
in the Kingdom of Rahmi for Shells, which 
are the current Money. 5 
Kuſhbiin. Aſter this Kingdom there is another 
which is an inland State, diſtant from the 
Coaſt, and call'd Kaſchbin. The Inhabi- 
tants are white, and bore their Ears: They 
have Camels, and their Country is a Deſart, 
and full of Mountains. EL >: 
Hitrange. Farther on, upon the Coaſt, there 1s a 
{mall Kingdom called Fitrange, which is 
very poor; but it has a Bay, where the Sea 
© throws up great Lumps of Ambergreeſe. 
They have alſo Elephants 'Teeth and Pep- 
per; but the Inhabitants eat it green, be- 
_— of the ſmallneſs of the Quantity they 
ather. . | 5 
Mujet. Beyond theſe Kingdoms, here mention- 
ed, there are others of number unknown, 
and among the reſt that of Mujer, The In- 
a . 7 4 babitants 
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Of IVD IA and CHINA: 19 
habitants are White, and dreſs after the 
Chineſe Mode: Their Country is full of 
Mountains with white Tops and of ver 


2 As. tg 
2 8 1 
P 


great Extent. Here are great Quantities 6 | 
of Musk, efteemed the moſt exquiſite in 
the World. They have War with all the io 
neighbourin; 799. 75 The Kingdom | 1 
of Mabed is beyond that of Mujet; therein Mabed;. i 
are many Cities, and the Inhabitants have 1 
a great Reſemblance of the Chineſe, even 1 
more than thoſe of Myjet; for they have Þ 
Officers or Eunuchs like thoſe who govern l 
the Cities among the Chizgc. The Coun- k 
try of Mabed is conterminous with China, 7 
and is at peace with the Emperor of China, 1 
but is not ſubject to him. * 1 
The Mated ſend every Year Ambaſſadors 4%; Ma. 
and Preſents to the Emperor of China, who bed ſend \, Wt | 
on his part ſends Ambaſſadors and Preſents nbaſſa. 1 
to them. Their Country is of great Ex- 3 „ 
tent; and when the Ambaſſadors of the A4. 8 
bed enter China, they are carefully watch- hy 
ed, and never once allow'd to ſurvey the bo 
Country, for fear they ſhould form Defigns Sl. 
of conquering it, which would be no diffi- = 
cult Task for them; becauſe of their great 5 J 
Numbers, and becauſe they are parted from EE. 1 
China, only by Mountains, or by Rocks. 4 
They fay, that in the Kingdom of China The Num- ll 
there are above two hundred Cities which #r of Cities * 
| have Juriſdiction over ſeveral others, and China. "of 
have each a Prince or Governor, and an- * 
Eunuch or Lieutenant. Canſu is one of 8 
theſe Cities, being the Port for all Ship- ll 
ping, and preſiding over twenty 'Towns. i 
F . 1 fl 
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A Town is dignity'd with the Title of Ci- 
ty, when it is allowed ſome of thoſe great 
Chineſe Trumpets which are faſhion'd after 
this manner: They are three or four Cu- 
bits in length, and are as much about as 
can be gra ped with both Hands; but they 
grow narrower towards the End, which is 
fitted to the Mouth of a Man: On the Out- 
fide, they are coloured with Chineſe Ink, and 
may be heard a Mile off. Each City has 
four Gates, at each of which are five ot 
theſe Trumpets, which the Chineſe ſound at 
cercain Hours of the Day and of the Night. 


Moreover, in each 92 are ten Drums, 
 whach they bear at the ſame time; and this 


they do as a public Token of their Obedi- 
ence to the Emperor, as allo to fignify the 
Hour of the Day and of the Night; to which 


end they have alſo Dials and Clocks with 


Weights. | 


. They coin a great deal of Copper Mo- 


ney like what the Arabs know by the 
Name of Falus. They have Treaſures like 
other Kings; but no others have this ſort. 


of ſmall Money, which, and no other, 1s 


current all over the Country: For tho 
they have Gold, Silver, Pearls, Silk, and 
rich Stuffs in great abundance, they confi- 
der them only as Moveables and Merchan- 
dize, and the Copper Pieces are the only 
current Coin. From foreign Parts they 


have Ivory, Frankincenſe, Copper in Pigs, 
Tortoiſe Shell, and the Unicorns Horns 
which we have mention'd, and with which 
they adorn their Girdles. Of their own 


Stock, 


= 


ot Iv EA and CHINA. 
Stock, chey have Numbers of Beaſts of 
Burthen; Horſes, Aſſes, and Dromedaries; 
but they have no Arabian Horſes. They Porcelaine 
have an excellent kind of Earth, where- 
with thy make a Ware of equal Fineneſs 
with Glaſs, and equally tranſparent. 
When Merchants enter China by Sea, Yid. A P. 
the Ching ſcize on their Cargo, and con- B. 6. 75. 
vey it to Warehouſes; and ſo put a ſtop to e 
their Buſineſs for ſix Months, and till the China. 
laſt Merchantman be arrived. Then they 
take three in ten, or thirty per Cent. of 
each Commodity, and return the reft to 
the Merchant. If the Emperor wants any 
EE thing, his Officers have a right to 
ake it preferably to any other Perſons 
whatſoever; and paying for it to the utmoſt 
Penny it is valued at, they diſpatch this 
Buſineſs immediately, and without the leaſt 
Injuſtice. They commonly take Camphire, 
which they pay for after the rate of fifty _ , 
Fakuges per Man, and the Fakuge is worth 
a 1 00 Falus or Pieces of Copper. 
When it happens that the Emperor does 
not take Camphire, it ſells Fo half as 
much again. | og de LD 
The Chineſe bury not their dead till the 23. Pan. 
Day twelvemonth: of their Deceaſe. Till 2 of the 
the Expiration of this Term, they keep Cine. 
them in Coffins; for having previouſly drie 
them with quick Lime, that they may keep, 
they place them in ſome part of their 
Houſes. The Bodies of their Kings are 
_ embalmed with Aloes and Camphire. 22 
mourn for three whole Years, all whie 


time they weep their dead, and whoſo- 
*. 5 | C 3 8 euer 
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the Evening that t miniſter 
meat and drink to their dead, if the 
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ever ſhould not do ſo, would be chaſtiſed 
with the Bamboo, a Puniſhment both Men 
and Women are liable to, at the ſame time 
that they are reproached, What then thou art 
not concerned at the Death of 220 Parent or 


Relation]? They bury their dead in deep 
Pits, much like thoſe in uſe with the Arabs, 
till which is done, they conſtantly fer Vic- 
tuals before the Sole and as it is in 

ey thus adminiſter 


next Morning they find nothing d 
they imagine that they have both eaten anc 
drank, and ſay, The deceaſed hath eaten. 


They ceaſe nor from bewailing their dead, 


nor from ſerting Meat and Prink before 
them as long as they are kept in the Houſe; 
inſomuch that their Expences upon theſe 
Occaſions, and in thus paying the laſt Du- 
ties to their departed Relations, are ſo ex- 
orbitant, as often to ruin them, and con- 
ſume their Wealth and Eftates. Formerly 
they, with the dead Bodies of their Kings 

or others of the Royal Blood, buried very 
rich Apparel and thoſe ſorts of Girdles 

which we have obſerv'd to coft ſo much; 
but this Cuſtom 1s now no more; becauſe 


it has happened. that the Bodies of ſome 


have en Gus up by Thieves, for the ſake 
of what was buried with them 
The Chineſe both poor and rich, great 


neſe learn and ſmall, learn to read and to write. The 
lo read and Titles of their Kings or Governors afe va- 


Write 


ried to the Dignity and Rank of the Ci- 
ties under them; thoſe of the ſmaller Ci- 


ties are called Thug, and this Word ſig- 


nifies 


* 


* 


nifies the Governor of a Town. 'Thoſe of 
the greater Cities, as Canfu for Example, 
are ftiled Difu; and the Eunuch or Lieute- 
nant is titled Zakam. Theſe Eunuchs are 
ſelected from the Inhabitants of the Cities. 
There is alſo a ſupreme Judge, and him 
they call Lak/hi-ma-makvan ; other Names 
they have for other Officers which we 
know not how 2 to expreſs. 


No one is rai 


ſay they, he hath Experience. When one 
of theſe Princes or petty Kings, keeps 
his Court in a City, he is ſeated upon a 
Tribunal, and receives the Petitions or 
Complaints of the People. Behind his Tri- 
bunal, is an Officer called Licu, who keeps 
ſtanding, and, according to the Order he 
receives from the Prince, commits his An- 
ſwer to Writing; for they never anſwer by 
Word of Mouth to any Buſineſs whatſo- 
ever, nor will they give any Anſwer at all 
to any thing that is not written. Before 


the Parties preſent their Petitions to the 


Prince, they get them examined by an 
Officer, who, if he diſcovers any Fault, 
ſends them back again. For no Man may 
draw up theſe Writings which are to be 
preſented to the Prince, except a Clerk 


verſed in Buſineſs, and at the Bottom of 
each Writing they put, Written by ſuch a 


one, the Son of ſuch a one; and if, in this 
Caſe, there happen any Blunder or Miſtake, 
the Clerk is bamboo'd. The Prince never 
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to the Pignity of a Governors 
Prince or Governor of a City, till he CP¹l. 
has attained his fortieth Year, For then, 
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The Empe- 
ror of Chi- 
: na, 
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eats himſelf on his Fribunal, till: he has 


eaten and drank, for fear he ſhould be miſ- 


taken in ſomething; and each of theſe 
Princes or Governors has his Subſiſtance 
from the publick Treaſury of the City he 


— 2m 5 0-67 oe 
The Emperor of China, who is above 

all theſe Princes or petty Kings, never ap- 

pears in public but once in ten Months; 


1aying, That if he ſnewed himſelf oftner 


to the People, they would loſe the Vene- 
ration they have for him. For he holds 


it as a Maxim, That Principalities cannot 


Taxes. 


ſubſiſt but by force, and that the People 
know not what Juftice is; and that thus Con- 
ſtraint and Violence muſt be uſed to mai n- 


tain, among them, the Majeſty of Empire. 


'They have no Impoſt upon their Lands, 


bur are ſubje& only to a Poll Tax, which 
is levied upon Men only, and that, accord- 


ing to their Condition and Capacity. When 


any Arabs, or other Strangers are in this 


Country, the Chineſe tax them in propor- 


tion to their Subſtance. When any Dearth 


makes Neceſſaries very dear, then does 


the King open his Storehouſes, and ſell all 


Sorts of Proviſions much cheaper than 


they are to be had at Market; and hence 
no Dearth is of any long Continuance a- 


mong the Chineſe. . 

The Sums that are gathered from the 
Capitation Tax, are laid up in the pub- 
lic Treaſury; and, I believe, that, from 
this Tax, fifty thouſand Dinars are eve- 


ry Day paid into the Treaſury of Canfu 
| | | alone, 
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F non, ale bon roam! 
The Emperor alſo reſerves: to himſelf 2b. Empe- 


the Revenues which ariſe from the Salt r Re- 


Mines, and from a certain Herb which 7 
they drink with hot Water, and of which 


great Quantities are ſold in all the Cities, 


to the amount of great Sums. They call it 
_ wah, und it is a Shrub more buſhy than the 
Pomegranate-tree, and of a more takin 
Smell, but it has a kind of Bitterneſs with 
It, Their Way is to boil Water, whit 
they pour upon this Leaf, and this Drin 
. cures all ſorts of Diſeaſes, Whatever Sums 
are lodged in the Treaſury. ariſe from the 
Poll Tax, and the Duties upon Salt and 
upon hie ðᷣͤ not ns | BY | 
In each City there is a ſmall Bell hung 4 fal: 
to the Wall above the Prince's or Gover- Bel. 
nor's head; and this Bell may be rung by 
a String which reaches about three Mile 
and crofles the high Way, to the end 
that People may get at it. When the 
String is pulled, the Bell ſtrikes over the 
Governors Head, and ſtrait he com- 
mands, that the Perſon, who thus demands 
Juſtice, be brought before him; and accor- 
dingly the Complainant ſets forth his Caſe 
in Perſon, and the Wrongs he ſuffers. And _ _ 
the ſame Practice is in uſe throughout all 
the other Provinces. 5 „ 

If a Man would travel from one Place to paſſes - 
another, he muſt take two Paſſes with him; Travellers. 
the one from the Governor, the other from 
the Eunuch or Lieutenant. The Gover- 
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'nor's Paſs permits him to ſerx our on his 
Journey, and takes notice of the Name of 
the Trayeller, and of thoſe alſo of his 
CTompany, the Age and Family of the one 
and the other: For every body in China, 
| whether a Native, or an Arab, or any o- 
* ther Foreigner, is obliged to declare all he 
3 knows of himſelf, nor can he poſſibly be 
1 excuſed the fo doing. The Eunuch's or 
© Lieutenant's Paſs ſpecifies the Quantities of 
| Money or Goods which the Traveller and 
X tthoſe with him; take along with them. And 
this is done for the Information of the 
Frontier places, where theſe two Paſles are 
examined; for whenever a Traveller ar- 
rives at any of them, it is regiſtered, That 
fuch,a one, the Son of ſuch a one, of ſach a 
Family, paſſed through this Place on ſuch a 
Dua, in ſuch a Month, in ſuch a Year, anu 
in ſuch Company. And by this means they 
prevent any one from carrying off the Mo- 
ney or Effects of other Perſons, or their 
being loſt : So that if any thing has been 
carried off unjuftly, or the Traveller dies 
on the Road, they immediately know what 
ts become of the Things, and they are ei- 
ther reſtored to the Claimant, or to the 


8 


"Admini- The Chineſe adminiſter Juftice with great 
Frationof Strictneſs in all their Tribunals. When 
Jie. any Perſon enters his Action againſt ano- 
| | ther, he ſets down his Claim In writing, 
and the Defendant writes down his De- 
fence, which he ſigns, and holds between 
his Fingers. Theſe two writings are de- 
f | livered 
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livered in together, and being examined, 
Sentence is pronounced in writing, and 
the Parties have each his Paper returned to 
him; bur firſt they give back tothe Defen- 
dant his writing of Defence, that he may 
acknowledge it. When one Party denies 
what the other affirms, he is ordered to re- 
turn his Writing; and if the Defendant 
thinks he may 45 it ſafely, and according- 
Iy delivers in his Paper again, they alſo 
call for that of the Plaintif, and then they 
ſay to him who denies what the other 
ſeems to have reaſon to maintain, Exhibit 
a Writing whereby to make it appear that your 
Antagonift has no right to demand of you what 
ts in debate; but if it clearly betrays the Truth —— 
_ of what you deny, you ſhall under ga twenty Strokes 
_of the Bamboo upon the Bacł ſide, and pay a Fine 
-4 twenty Fakuges, which make about two. 
undred Dinars. Now this Puniſhmenr is 
ſuch as the Criminal could not ſurvive: It 
is ſo grievous that no Perſon in all China, 
may, of his own Authority, inflict it u 
another, upon pain of Death, and Confiſ- 
cation of goods And ſo no Body is ever 
ſo hardy as to expoſe himſelf to ſo certain 
a Danger; wherefore Juſtice is well admi- 
niſtred, and very exactly diſtributed to 
every one. They require no Witneſs, nor 
put the Parties upon Oatn. ä | 
When any Man becomes a Bankrupt, er Me 
and has waſted the Subſtance of his Cre- thods with 
ditors, they throw him into a Priſon in Vn 
the Governor's Palace, and he 1s imme- 
diately put upon his Declaration. After 
he has been a Month in Priſon, he 2 . 
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tiſed in the ſame manner, whether he Makes 
Declaration of his Effects or not. They 
reproach him that his Buſi neſs is to get the 
Subſtance of private Perſons into his Hands, 


commonly pronounce it after a 
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leaſed by the Governor's Order, and Pro- 
clamation is made, That ſuch a one, the Son 
of ſuch a one, has conſumed, the Subſtance 'of 
ſuch à one; and that if he has any Effetis in 


the Hands f any Perſon, Lands, Rever/ions, 


or Wealth in any otherShape whatſoever it muſt 
be: made knaun within the Term of a Month. 
In the mean time the Bankript is bamboo d 
onthe Backſide, if Diſcovery is made of any 
Effects of his, and at the fame time is up- 
braided with having been a Month inPriſon, 


eating and drinking, tho! he had where 


withal to ſatisty his Creditors. He is chaſ- 


and embezzle it; and that he ought not 


ſo to defraud thoſe he had dealings with, 


by ſtripping them of their Property. But 


after all, if they cannot diſcoyer him to 
have been guilty of any Fraud, and if it 


is proved to the Prince that the Man has 


nothing in the World, the Creditors are 
called in, and receive a part of their Debt 


out of the Treaſury of the Bagbun, (this is 
the ordinary Title of the Emperor of Chi- 
na, and ſignifies The Son of Heaven; but we 

different 
manner, and call him, Magbun.) Then it 


is publickly forbidden to buy of, or ſell 


any thing to this Man upon pain of Death, 
and ſo he cannot defraud any of his Cre- 


ditors eee their Money. If diſ- 
cover y 


made that he has any —_ 


''s 
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the Hands of another, and if the Perſon | 
he intruſts makes no Declaration, he is 
bamboo'd to death, and nothing is ſaid to 
the Proprietor or Bankrupt. The Sums 
that they diſcover are divided among the 
Creditors, and the Debror or Bankrupt muſt 
never more concern himſelf with Trade. 

Ihe Chineſe have a Stone ten Cubits high, 4 Store on 
erected in the public Squares, and on this 2 . 
Stone are graved the Names of all ſorts of of Medi. 
Medicines, with the exact rates of each; cies. 
and when the poor ſtand in need of any 
Relief from Phyſic, they go to the Trea- 
ſury, where they receive the Price each 
Medicine is rated at. ? 1 0 
There is no Land Tax in China; they Poll T 
only levy ſo much per Head, according to 
the Wealth and Poſſeſſions of the Subject. 5 i® 
When a Male Child is born, his Name 1 
is immediately entered into the King's = 
Books, and when this Child has at- 
tained his etghteenth Year, he begins to 
pay for his Head; but they demand it 
not of the Man who has ſeen his eighti- 
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eth Vear; on the contrary he receives a 15 
Gratification, by way of Penſion, from 4 


the public Treaſury ; and in doing this, 

the Chineſe ſay, That they give him this 
Gratification in his old 4272 in acknow- 
ledgment for what they receiv'd «f, him 
when he was young. 
There are Schools in every Town for Schools. 
teaching the Poor and their Children to 
write and read, and the Maſters are paid 

at the public Charge. 'The Women wear 
TO nothing 
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nothing on their Heads but their Hair; 


%a : * 


whereas the Men are covere.. 
In China there is a Hamlet called Tayz, 
which is a Caſtle advantagiouſly ſeated on 


2 Hill, and all the Strong-holds in China 


are called by the ſame Name. „ 
The Chineſe are for the moſt part hand- 


ſom, of comely Stature, fair, and by no 


means addicted to Exceſſes of Wine; their 


Hair is blacker than the Hair of any other 
Nation in the World; and the Chineſe Wo-— 


men curl theirs. x, 


In the Iudies, when one Man accuſes a- 
nother of a Crime puniſhable with Death, 
it is cuſtomary to ask the Accuſed if he 


is willing to go thro' the Tryal by Fire; 


and if he anſwers in the affirmative, they 
heat a Piece of Iron till it is red hot: 
This done, they tell him to ftretch forth his 


Hand, and upon it they put ſeven Leaves 
of a Tree they have in the Indies, and 


upon theſe Leaves they put the red hot 
Iron ; and in this Condition he walks 


backwards and forwards for ſome time, 


and then throws off the Iron. Imme- 
diately after this, they put his Hand in- 
to a leathern Bag, which they ſeal with 
the Prince's Signet; and if at the End of 


three Days he appears and declares that he 


has ſuffered no Hurt, they order him to 
take out his Hand, when, if no Sign of 


Fire is ſeen, they declare him innocent, 
and delivered from the Puniſhment which 


threatned him; and his Accuſer his con- 
demned to pay a Man of Gold as a Fine 
to the Prince. a Some- 
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Sometimes they boil Water in a Caldron air 


ell it is ſo hot chat no one may approach #ater. 


ir; then they throw an Iron Ring into 
it, and command the Perſon accuſed to 
thruſt his Hand down, and bring up the 
Ring. I ſaw one who did this, and 
Tecetv'd no manner of Hurt. The Ac- 
evſer is i in this Caſe alſo to pay a Aan of 
Go 


When a King dies in the Iſland of 8. [ 11 


The Frne- 
ral Rites 
wards till it almoſt touches the Ground, of the King 


and his Hair is upon the Earth; and this 4 — 


a they lay his Body on a Car, in 
ſuch a manner that his Head hangs back- 


Car is followed by a Woman wich a Broom 
in her Hand, therewith to ſweep Duſt on 
the Face of the deceaſed, while ſhe cries 
out with a loud Voice; O Men. behold 
our King who was nefterday your Maſter ; 
| rs now the Empire he exerciſed over you 1s 
iſhed and gone. He is reduced to the State 


5 2 e left the World; and the Ar- 


2 of of Death bath withdrawn his Soul. 
Rec kon therefore no more upon the uncertain 
Hopes of Life. 'This Cry, and ſome others 
like it, they continue for three Days, after 
which the dead Body of the King is em- 
balmed with Sandal. Wood, 9 
and Saffron, and is then durnt, and the 
Aſhes are ſcatter d abroad to the Wind. 
It is a univerſal Cuſtom all over the Indies 
to burn the Bodies of the dead. The land 
of Sarandib is the laſt of the Iſlands of the 


Indies. When they burn a King it is uſual | AA * 


for his Wives to jump into the Fire, and 
to 


— 
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td burn with him; but this they are not 
Indian In the Tydzes there are Men who proteſs 
Penttents. to live in the Woods and Mountains, and 
to deſpiſe what other Men moſt value. 
Theſe abſtain from every thing but ſuch 
wild Herbs and Fruits as ſpring forth in 
the Woods, and put an Tren Buckle upon 
their natural Parts, that they may not be 

able to have any Commerce with Women. 

Some of them are quite naked, or have 
only a Leopard's Skin thrown over them, 
and in this Plight keep ſtanding with their 

Fl aces turned to the Sun. I formerly ſaw 
bne in the Poſture I have deſcribed, and re- 


turning to the Indies about fixteen Years 
afterwards, T found him in the very ſame 
Attitude, and was aftoniſhed he had not 
EE loft his Eyeſight by the Heat of the Sun. 
De Sue- In all theſe Kingdoms the ſovereign 
_—_— Power reſides in the Royal Family, and 
i one and never departs from it; and thoſe of this 
the ſame Family ſucceed each other. In like man- 
Buſineſs. ner there are Families of Learned Men, of 
: Phyſicians, and of all the Artificers con- 
cerned in Architecture, and none of theſe 
ever mix with a Family of a Profeſſion dif- 
ferent from their own. £431 LS 
Balhara. The ſeveral States of the Indies are not M 


ſubject to one and the ſame King, but each 
Province has irs own King; nevertheleſs 

T the Balhara is, in the Indies, as King of 
The Chi- The Chineſe are fond of Gaming and all 


omg manner of Diverſions: On the W 


Wine. : | 


— 


Of 7 £24 and N 


the Indians condemn them, and have ho 
Pleaſure in them. They drink no-. Wine, 
nor ad mir Vinegar, Sbebauſe fe is made of 


Wine; and yet the abſtain not therefrom vo 
as 4 Litigious Duty - bee for another Rea 
ſon: They hes ie King is given to 


Wine, I og not to tn ve „ 
for, add rhey, as chere are frequent Wars 
with che neig ghhouting es, how! ſhould 
Joe's manage the Aﬀfiirs ol his King · 
0 Ag ak 1 
The Wars w with the nei Wars evith - 
| dourti — Are The uſaally 7 their 
ken with a view to poſſeſs theniſelves' of "= ph 
the 1 2 Dominlions; and 1 never 
beard of any, but the lebordeting 
che Pepper Country, char have pooh on 
che Poſlefflons of their Neighbours after a 
Victory. Wen a Prince makes imſeif 
Maſter of ſome Kingdom, he confers the 
Government thereof upon ſome Perſon of _ 
the Royal Family of the con Coun». 
try, and thus he keeps it in SubjeStion 
to Pimtelt, apprehending the Natives Would 
never agree to be otherwiſe governed. 
When any one of the Princes or Gover= The Pape 
nors of Cities, within the Dominions of njbment 
the Emperor of China, is guilty of a Crime, „ bad Go 
He is put to death, and eaten; and in gene- 
neral it may de ſat, that the Ching eat all 
rhoſe that are 2 ur to death. 
Men the e and Chineſs are about Marriad 
to n N. both Parties come to an Agree- 80s. 
n Prefents are made, and at 
. the is 3 with the 


Sound 
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Sound of many ſorts. of Inſtruments and 
Drums. The Preſents they ſend conſiſt of 
Money, and in this every one does what 
x .he can afford. £47 3.1 | | ; | "x - 


The Pu- If any Man in the Indies runs away with 
nibment ef a Woman, and; abuſes or Body, they kill 
Rabe. both him and the Woman, , unleſs it be 
proved that ſhe Was forced, then the Man 
Ft only is, puniſhed with death; but if the 
- Woman. conſented to the evil Deed, they 
are puniſhed with death, both the one and 
the other. Theft is always death, as well 
Ain the Indies as in China, whether the 
of Theft. Theſt be conſiderable or inconſiderable; 
and particularly in the Indies, where if a 
I hief has ſtolen but the value ofa ſmall Peice 
of Money, or a thing of greater worth, 
they take a long, ſtrong, and ſharp Ska; 
which they apply to his Fundament, and 
thruſt it through, till it comes out at his 
The De- The Chineſe are addicted to the hateful 
vary Vice, and the filthy Practice of it they 
ne number among the. indifferent things they 


eie. perform in honour of their Idols. 

- Buildings, The Chinge, Buildings are of Wood; 
1 whereas the Indians build with Stone, Pla- 
= — ſter, Brick and Mortar. After the ſame 
4 manner they build in many parts of China. 
Polygamy. The Chineſe, and Indians are nor ſatis- 
ſied with one Wife; but both the one 
and the other marry. as many as they 

Rice their ; Rice is the moſt common Food of the 

chief Focd. Tadians, Who eat no Wheat; whereas the 

B 9 | Chineſe 


1 * 


* a ” = 
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g eat of Rice and Wheat indifſerent- 
Iy. Circumciſion is Practiſed ae by 5 
the Indiuus nor the oops rv E: 
The Chineſe worſhip Idols, pray to "them; blair: 
and fall 4585 before them; and they harre 

| Rn which cxplain: the Articles = aſe: 


The. Nabe ſuffer their 3 — grow; Nan. 
and I have. ſeen one of them with a Lend 
three Cubits long. They wear no Whiskers; 
but the Cbineſe, tor the moſt part, have no 
Beard; and ſhave all ſmooth. [The Indians, 
upon the death of Aa Relation, ſhave: bork 
Head and Face: 
When any Man in the Tauies iwcaſ in- vide Bars 


to Priſon, they allow him neither Victuals 8 p. 305. 


nor Drink for ſeven Days together; and“ 
this; with them, anſwers the end of other 
JTortures to-extott from the Ciumanal a 
Confeſſion of the Truth. 

The Chineſe have Judges; beſides the Cade Judges in 
vernors, who decide in Cauſes between Private 
Subject and Subject, and the ſame they <= 
have in the Indies, 10 ey: 
Both in China and in the Toning there No Lion, 
are Leopards and Wolves; but no Lions 
in the one Country or the other. High- oi} ATV 

way Robbers are 7 niſbed with death. r 
Both the Chineſe 

the Idols they worllp: ſpeak to To and . 
give. them Anſwers. 

Neither the one nor the other kill their Vide Mar. 

Meat by cutting the Throat, as do the MA. Pol. 1. x. 


Manner of 


hammedans, but by A e W on the % 
Mouth till N . 1 
5 0 They 5 


=—y = 


and the Indians imagine Caper 
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| ; They waſh not with Well- Water, The 
Trig. 1. Chinge wipe themſelves with Paper; eee 
| * 1 as the Indians walh: oy Day delore they 
eat. 32 
"The: Jeidjanrrouch not their Wired while 
their Cuſtom is upon them, but turn them out 
of their ror ry and avoid them. The Chi-: 
neſe, on the contrary, have commerce with 
them during —— . exe _ 
out of their Houſes... 1083 9901014 
The Indians waſh, not aly the Mouth, 
but the whole Body allo, en e _ 
which the Chineſe obſerve not. 
Extentof The Country of the Indies 101 more in 
China. Extent chan that of China, and exceeds it 
| by the one half. The number of King- 
doms is greater in the ladies than in China, 
but China is the moſt populous of the two. 
It is not uſual to fee Palm-Trees either 
= in the Indies or in China; but they have 
all other ſorts of Trees, and F ruits which 
— we have not. The Indians have no Grapes, 
and the Chineſe have not many; but both 
abound in numbers of other Fruits, tho? 


bigg ge — 
— — 
r be 


| the Pomegranate thrives more 'Plencifal- 
1 ly in India than in Cbina. 
; The Chi- The Chineſe have no Sciences, and their 
| f _ File Religion and moſt of their Laws are deri- 
" Sciences, Ved from the Indians; nay, they are of 
1 Opinion, that the Indians taught them the 
i Worſhip of Idols, and conſider them as a 
i very religious Nation. Both the one and 
| TY] the other believe the Adtempſychops ; but 

| they differ in many Points touching the 


Precepts of their ONS: 
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Indians ſurpaſs the Chi 
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Phyſio and Philoſophy are cultivated Theve- 
among the Indians, and the Chineſe have not ts 7 


ſome Skill in Medicine; but is almoſt 77% 


wholly cunſiſts in the Art of applying hot 
Irons, or Cauteries. * They have alſo tome 
ſmattering of Aſtrono oy ; but oy che 


4 know = not that there. is any one of e 

either Nation Tag has — Moham- Moham- 

"Toe or ſpeaks Arabic. mediſm. 
be Indians have but few Horſes, and Horſes and 

there are more in China; but the Chineſe Elephants. 

haye: no Elephants, and cannot endure to 

have them in their e for _ ab- 


bor them. 


The 3 Dominiana 3 2 great t Soldiers 
number of Soldiers, who ure not =LY 


the King, but when they are rendezy 
ed for War, take the Field entirely at 


their own Expence, and are no charge to 
the King; whereas the Chineſe allow their 


Forces much the ſame the Arabs allow 
theirs. - 


China is a þ pleaſant and 2 Guigtl Coun» Toney of 
try. Moſt of the Ivdian; Provinces have be C 


no Cities; whereas in China they are ma- 
ny in number, great in eee hugh well 
fortified.) 


The Climate of Ching: i mom whales 73 0. 


1 and the Country itſelf is leſs ſenny; mate. 
the Air there is alſo much better; and 
ſcarce is their a One eyed, or a Blind Per- 
ſon to be ſeen, or any one ſubject to the 
like Afflictions; and the ſame Advantage 

is 1 by ſeyeral Provinces of the In- 


70 D 3 dies 


Fee have 
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ANCIENT''ACCOUNTS | 
dies. The Rivers of theſe two genen 
Ne) « ou 795 large and ſurpaſs our greateſt! Rivers. 
Rains. Much Rain falls in bak theſe Coun- 
tries. In the Indies are many Defart 
Tracts; but China is inhabited and peo- 
-pled chronghout its whole Extent. 
r Chine vine are more handſom- — the 
"ſens of the Indiums, come inearer to the Arabs, 
_ Chineſe, not Daly in Countenance, but iin wein 
DPD Dreſs, in their way of Riding, in 
„their Manners, : and in their "wi Fog 
nal Ceremonies: They wear long Gar- 
ments, and Girdles in Yor of _ or 
Baldrics. 4 een. 
The Indians wear two Short Veſts; and 
the Men as well as the Women wear gol- 
den Bracelets, c Ye mag with” 1 
Stones. 2 
Beyond che Send sehr of China; there 
is -a Country called Tagazgaz," from the 
Þ xx of a Nation of the Turks, who 
there inhabit; and alſo the Country o 
| Kakhan or Ti bet, which 1s conterminous 
1 e the Country of the Turks. 
ths of Seaward are the Iſlands of Su, inhabi- 
Sila. ted by white People, who ſend Preſents 
5 to tlie Emperor of China, and who are 
perſuaded that if the did not ſend him 
Preſents, the Rain of Heaven would not 
de ſhowered down upon their Country. 
None of our People have been there to in- 
form us concerning On, "Wy" have 
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H AVE carefully inamided The _ 
the Book I have been or- fn 
dered to peruſe, that I might 
Fra what the Author re- 
when he agrees with 
— LY 821 5 have 4 concer- 
ing the s of the Sea, the King- 
dens on the Coaſts, and a=, State of - 
Countries; and that I might alſo add, upon 
this Head, what I have letting pathered 
RY Ry I is not to hs found 
in this Book. b 
'D . 1 end 
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„ ANCIENT” ACCOUNTS 
3 I find it was written in the Year of the 
oe. Hi NI, and that the Accounts 
vocbcizche Author: gives touching the Things of 
agreeable to what I have underſtood from 
Merchants who depart from Irak, to fail 
upon thoſe Seas. I find alſo that all 
Author writes, is agreeable; to Truth, | 


2 . una ni 
r $440 — — — 
* 8 — 


excepting ſome Paſſages. . 
Meat ſet Speaking of the Cuſtom of ſetting Meat 


die before the Dead, which he attributes to 
1 7 he ſays, When, they. have 
#1 ſeryeq up the Meat over Night, and hd 

3 jothinng the next Morning, they cry the 
== Deceaſed hath eaten. This ag Thing we 
= had been told and believed it, till we 
= met with a Man of undoubted Credit, 
I) whom he asked coneerning this Cuſtom; 


—— 
— SN = 
bh Gn: 5g , 


and he anſwered that the Fact was not 


ſo, and that this Notion was 3 j 
as well as what is vulgarly ſaid of the 
| idolatrous Nations, that they imagin their 
| Idols ſpeak to them. 1 
| era. | He. told us alſo that ſince thoſe Days 
©... the Affairs of China had put on quite a- 
ö nnother Face; and ſince much is related, to 
me w the Reaſon Why the Voyages to 
| 1 China are interrupted, and how the Coun- 
| 


Cuſtoms a- 
boliſned, and the Em divided, I will 
here declare what I Know of the Cauſes 
of this Revolution. + —_— Doe in 
The great Troubles which have em- 
broiled the Affairs of this Empire, which 
have put a Stop to the Juſtice and Righ- 
But - > teouſneſs 


try has been ruined, png | 
aire. di 
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Of VDA and CHIN A.) 


teouſneſs there formerly praiſed, and 
which have, in fine, interrüpted the _ 


na Me? tion from Siraf to China, 
n "et ſprang 


00 Office, who was conſiderable. for 4 great 
is Employ, ch +, of the R Fo © oyal 8 
Family, revolted ſome Time ago. 


Man's Name was Bat 1 , he * 


with Hoſtilities, in pearl try, march 
"Places to the 


ing his Arms. 

great Loſs of 52 Inhabitants, till win- 
ing a Party over to him b his: Libera- 

ED he got together a Mu ticude of Va- 

bonds and andoned People, whom 


Tro His. Hands thug ſtrengthe 
and himſelf * a Condition to 1 


any 'Thing betrayed. his Deſign of 
225 N CA Log Ie to 3333 and 

| u, one of the moſt 
at that Time, 


noted C in 72 8 and, 
the Port for all the Arabian. Merchants. 
This City ſtands upon a green 2 ſome 
Days diſtant from the 

the Water there is freſh ; But rhe Citizens 


ſutting their Gates againſt him, he reſol- 


ved to beſiege the Place, and the Siege 
laſted a great while. This was tranſac- 
ted in the Year of the He Ye re CCLXIV, 
and of Chr 5 DCCCLX VII. At las 
he became Maſter of the City, and put 
all the Inhabitants to the Sword. There 
are Perſons fully acquainted with the Af 


fairs of China, who aſſure us, that beſides 


1 * who were e upon this 
5 n Occaſiqn, 


3 into a conſiderable Body of 


ntrance, 10 that 
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4> Avent #ecOUNTS. 
. Occaſion, there p periſhed one Hundred and | 
E twenty Thönfand  Mohammedans, Fews, 
= - | brain, and Parſees, WhO were there on = 
= Account of. Traffic. The Number of the 
Profeſſors of theſe four Religions, who = 
©» thus perithed, is exactly known; becauſe 
the Chineſe are extreme y nice in the Ac- 
counts they keep of them. He alſo cut 
down the Mulberry Trees, and almoff 
all the Trees of other Kinds; but We 
ſpeak of the Mulberry in particular,” be- 
eauſe the Chineſe carefully cultivate it for 
the ſake of its Leaf, Wherewith the 
a flubſiſt and propagate "their SURE 
This Devaſtation is the Cauſe 1 
has failed, and that the Trade whic 
to be driven with it, in the Countries 
under the Arabs, is quite aal Gar, 
Many ci- Having facked and deftroy th, he 
#ies taken poſſeſſed himſelf of many Aries, 
- x Re- which he attacked one after Bade the | 
x28 Emperor of China not having it in his 
Power to ſtop his Progreſs. He advan- 
ced then te the capital City called Cum- 
gan; and the Emperor left this his royal 
Seat, making a confuſed Retreat to 
A the City of. Hamdu, on the Frontiers to- 
= Wards the Province of 2 bet. Mean while 
my the Rebel, puffed up by his great Suo- 
mW" + ceſſes, and perceivits Mimfelf Maſter of 
1 the Country, fell upon the other Cities, 
nt - G which he demoliſhed, having firft ſlain 
in mioſt of the Inhabiranits, with a View i in this | 
=_— general Butchery to involve all the Bran- | 
MY. of dhe Re" Blood, that no one 
Ao "A. 


Sf IVD IA and CHINA. 

- might ſurvive to diſpute the Empire with 
him. We had the News of theſe Re- 
volutions and of the total Ruin of Chis 
„Thus were Affairs, and the Rebel 4% Ng 
ſtood. uncontroled by any Diſadvantage of Tagaz- 
that might take away from his Power gar ah 


yp * 


* — 


ind ee, de Emperor of 22 


China wrote to the King of Tagazgaa, in .. 
 Turkeftan, which whom) befides "he meals a 
neſs of his Dominions, he was in ſome | 

degree allyed by Marriage; and at the ., 
fame Time: ſent an Embaſfy to him to 
implore his Deliverance from this Rebel. : 
Upon this the King of Tagazgazdiſpatched 

his Son, at the Head of a very nume- 

rous Army, to fight the Rebel; and af 
ter many Battles, and almoſt continual 

Skirmiſhes, he utterly defeated him. It 

was never known what becanie of the Re- 

bel. Some believe he fell in Battle, while 

others think he ended his Days another 

reh 78 4% Id povolis vas 

11 The Emperor of China returned then E. 

to Cumdan;, and altho' he was extremely vor returns 

weakned, and almoſt diſpirited becauſe * Cumdan 

of the Embezzlement of his 'Treafures, ©” 

and the Loſs: of his Captains and beſt 

Troops, and becauſe of all the late Ca 

lamities; he nevertheleſs made himſelf 

Maſter of all the Provinces which had 

been conquered from him. However 

he laid no Hands on the Goods of his 

Subjects, but ſatisfied himſelf with what 
remained in his Coffers, and the Frag- 

G mot: 


a» 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS |. 
| ments of the Public Maney, His Con- 
dition indiſpenſibly obliged him to take 
| | up with what his Subjefts. would give 
[ him, and to require nothing from them 


— * 3 
; | $4 
1 
* 


* 


„5 IP but Obedience to his Mandates, forbear- 
ling to ſqueeze Money | from: them, be- 
- 2 cauſe the Kiogs or Governors had made 

1 away with io bu 
be Di. And thus hina became almoſt like the 
fonof Empire of Alarander, after the Defeat and 
China in- Death of Darius, when he divided the 


COT eween ſeveral Princes, who eretted them+ 
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Diſorders From theſe Combuſtions there aroſe ma- 
Go Ay unjuſt Dealings with the Merchants 

| #as, Who traded thither, which having ga- 
ttbered the Force of a Precedent, there 
was no Grievance, no Treatment fo bad 
— | but exerciſed upon the foreign A. 
|  yabs, and the Maſters of Ships. They ex- 
torted from the Merchants what, was unw 

cuſtomary, they ſeized npon their 
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and behaved. rowards them in a Method ef 
Procedure! quite contrary to >the aneient 
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Uſages.. And for: theſe; Things has God 


punitthed:/ them by withdrawing his Bleſ- 

gs. from upon them in-every Reſpect; 
ad particularly by cauſing che Naviga 
tion to be fortaken, and the Merchants 


to return in Crouds to f und On, | 


purſuamit to the infallible / Orders of the 
ighry Maſter, whoſe Name be bleſſed. 
The Author, in his Bock, notes ſoms 


43.4 

„ 
7 

W 1 


The Pan- 


Cuſtoms and Laws of the Chiveg, but i/bment of 
mentions not the 'Puniſhinens inflicted off gulf, 


married Perſons, when convicted of A= 
dultery. This eee 


« 


and 'Theft is puniſhed witk Death, 
they execute che Criminal; in this Man- 
ner: They bind both the Hands together, 
and then force them backwards over the 
Heat till chey reſt upon the Neck; they 
chen faſten the right Foot to the righs 
Hand, and the leſt Foot to the leſt Hand; 
fo that both Hands and Feet are ftrongly 
bound behind the Back, and chus bundle 
up it is impoſſible for the Criminal to ftir, 
nor wants he any Body to hold him. 


Homicide 


This Torture disjoints the Neck, makes 


the Vertebræ ſtart from their Connections, 


and diflocates the Thighs; in ſhort, the 


Party is in ſo miſerable a Condition, 
that were he to continue therein but for 
a few Hours, there would be no need 

of any Thing elſe to make an End of 
him. But when they have bound him, 
as we have ſaid, they ſtrike him m_ 
442 . 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS 
Staff [ Bamboo Which they always viſe: 
upon the like ons, and which alone 
were ſufficient to kill the Criminal. With 
oy 4 Number they never exceed, and 
then eave off, when E is at the ve laſt: 
Galp of Life, and forſake the Body to 
People who eat it. 

Ihere ate Women in China; who re- 
— 3 and _ _— A 7 — | 
+» WE: ite, and perpetual Debauchery. The 

4 Bee Women rem preſent 


+». themſelves; in füll Audience before the 
commanding Officer of the | Garriſon: in 
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the City, and declare their Averfion to 
| 8 e, and their Deſire to be num 
bered with the public: Women. They them 
deſire to be regiſtred in the uſual Form, 
—_ theſe Proſtitutes, and the Form 
is ſuch: They write down the Name of 
the Woman, her Family, the Number of 
her Jewels, the ſeveral Items of her At- 
tire, and the Place of her Abode; thus is. 
ſhe admitted a public Woman. After this 
they put abqut her Neck a String, at 
which hangs a Copper Ring, with the 
King's Signet; and deliver to her a Wri- 
ting, - which cer tifies that ſhe- is , received 
into the Lift of common Proſtitutes, and 
intitles her to a yearl 51 Stipend of | 
ſo many Falus to be — her out of the 


public Treaſury, and threatens with Death 
the Perſon; who ſhould take her to Wife. 
They every Vear give public Notice of 
what is to be obſerved with — A 
pil CO theſe 
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theſe Womenz and turn ofErholerwho ars- 
too barren: of Charms. In the 
theſe Women walk abroad in Dreſſes of 


different Colours, without any Veil, and 


proſtitute themſelves to all new comers that 
oved Debauchery; but the Chineſe them- 


ſelves ſend for them t0 their Houſes, 


not till the next Mor- 


God, who hath reſcued 
us from the like Infamm̃q ls 


| whence they d 


The Chineſe coin no Money beſides the Cο² ,, 


vening 
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little. Pieces of Copper, like choſe we call Honey. 


Falus, nor will they allow Gold or Silver to 

be wrought into Specie, like the Dinars and 

Drams that are current with us. For, ſay: 

they, if a Thief: goes, with an evil In- 
ent, into the Houſe 


as many Pieces of Silver, and not be 
much burdened; therewith, and ſo be the 
ruin of the Man who ſhould ſufſer this Loſs; 
whereas if a Thief has the fame Deſign 
upon the Houſe of a Chineſe Artificer, he can- 

not ,at moſt, take away above ten thouſand 


of an Arab, where is 
Gold and: Silver Coin, he may carry off 
ten thouſand Pieces of Gold, and almoſt 


Falus or Pieces of Copper, which do not 


make ten Miticals or Dinars of Gold. Theſe 
Pieces of Copper are allayed with ſomething 
of a different kind, and are of the Size: 
of a Dram, or Piece of Siver called Bagli; 
and in the midd le they have a pretty large 
Hole to ſtring them by. A thouſand of 
them are worth a Mitical of Gold, or a 
Dinar; and they ſtring them by thouſands, 
with a K not between every hundred. ONE | 
11 8 | neir 
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| this Money; Whether they buy or felt 
Lands, Furniture, Merchandize, 
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ANCIENT A n 
Ge eie de gendead — 


or any 


-  thingelte, There are fore of chefs Pieces 


Chineſe. 


Buildings. 


_— 


at Siraf, with Chinge Characters upon them, 
Fhbere ts. no particular Remark to be 
made — ne 3 Fires which hap- 
pen in and the hinge manner 


of —— The of 'Canfu is built 
in the ing, — that 1 = | 


Wood; with Canes interwoven juſt 1 


- our Works of ſplit Cane. They do s 
whole over | with à particular confiftence 
they make of Hemp- , which becomes 


as white as Milk, and when the Walls are co- 


Infide of 


their Hou- 


fes. 


EFunuchs 


in Office. 


vered eee have a wonderful G loi. 
FThey have e ies in cheir Houſes, 
nor do they build Wb different Stories; 
but put every thing they have into Cheſts 
which run up — and whie 5 in 
caſes of . they can eafily draw from 
place to place, without any hindrance from 
and o fave their things prefenely.. 
As for the inferior Officers in their Ci- 
tien they commonly have the Direction 
of the Caftoms, 88 Keys of the 
Freafury. Dang of theſe have been taken 
on the Frontiers, and caſtrated; others of 
them have — cut by their own Fathers, 
who have fent them as a Preſent te the 
Emperor. Theſe Officers ars at che head 
of the principal Affairs of State, of rhe 
rors private Affairs, and of bis Trea- 
ſures; ; and thoſe, particularly, who are ſene 


to Ny are ſelected ng. 
It 
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Of INDI1M4/and CHINA 28 
It is cuſtomary for them, as well as the Their ſo- 
Kings or Governors of all the Cities, to #7” e. 
appear abroad, from time to time, in ſo- 0” 
lemn Proceſſion. At theſe times they are 5 
preceded by Men who carry great Pieces 
of Wood, like thoſe the Chriſtians, of the 
_ Levant, ule inſtead of Bells. The Noiſe 
they make is heard afar off, and as foon 
as it is heard, no Man ftands in the wa 
of the Eunuch, or Prince. If a Man is 
at his Door, he goes into his Houſe, and 
keeps his Door ſhur, till the Prince, or Eu- 
nuch of the City is gone by. So no Soul 
is to be ſeen in the way; and this is in- 
joined that they may be held in the greater 
Veneration, to ſtrike a Dread, that the 
People may not ſee them often, and that 
they may not grow ſo familiar as to ſpeak 
to them. „„ * 
The Eunuch or Lieutenant, and the Their 
E Officers wear very magnificent 
Silk Dreſſes, of ſo fine a kind, that none 
thereof is brought into the Country Sub- 
ject to the Arabs, the Chineſe keep it up at 
ſo high a rate. One of the chief Mer- 
chants, whoſe words cannot be called 
1n queſtion, relates that he waited on an 
Eunuch, whom the Emperor had ſent to 
Canfu, in order to purchaſe ſome things 
he wanted from among the goods that are 
.carried thither from rhe Country of the 
Arabs : And that upon his Breaſt he per- 
ceived a ſhort Veſt, which was under ano- | 
ther ſilk Veſt, and which ſeemed to be even | 
between two other Veſts of the ſame * 
| 25 „ 
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that the eee h \6bſervity' him to Kok 
ſtedfaſtly upon his Breaſt, ſaid, I ſee yore 
— Jour 2 fixed upon my Stomach; a 
be the meaning of it? The Mer- 
e anſwered; I am ſurpriſed at the Beau- 
ty of that little 7755 which appears under your 
other Garments. The Funuc * mapa and 
held out bis Shirt Sleeve to him, Comn?, 
ſays he, Bom many Ve s T have above it. 
Hedid ſo; and counted five, one upon ano- 
ther, and the Waſtecoat or ſhort Veſt was 
If underneath. Theſe Garments are wove 
= With raw Silk which has never been waſh- 
i. ed nor fulled; and What is worn by the 
_ Princes or Governors is ſtill more rich, 
. and more exquiſitely wrought. 
| | do Chi- "The" Chineſe ſurpaſs all Nations in every 
| e! kind of Ar ad rticularly in Pai 
| Artiſts, t. particularly in Painting; 
ul and with their Hands, they perform ſuch 
vl ; per rte&t Works as others can but faintly 
WT mimitate. When an Artificer has finiſhed a 
Al Fine Piece, he carries it to the Prince's Pa- 
1 Iace to demand the Reward, he thinks he 
Wi! | deſerves for the beauty of his Performance; 
and the Cuſtom is for the Prince to order 
Him to leave his Work at the Palace Gate, 
if where 1 it muſt ſtand a whole Year. If du- 
1 ring that time no Perſon finds a Fault in 
it, the Artificer is rewarded, and admitted 
into the body of Artiſts; but if the leaſt 
1 | Fault he and, it is rejected, and the 
| Workman is ſent awa empty. It happen- 
118 "ed once, that one of their Painters few 
an Ear of Corn, with a Bird perched on it, 
upon a piece of Silk; and his Performance 


way 
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Was ſo exceeding fine, that all who be- 
held it were aftomiſhed thereat. This 
Piece ſtood expoſed to public View, till, 
one Day, a crooked Fellow, paſſing by the 
Palace, found Fault with the Picture, and 
Was 1 iately conducted to the Prince 
or Governor of che City, who at the ſame 
time ſent for the Painter. Then he asked 
this crooked Fellow what Fault he had to 
ind wich this piece of Paint; to which 
che anſwered, Every body knows that a Bird 
never ſettles upon an Car of Corn but it bends 
ander him; and here this Painter has repreſen= 
ted bis Ear bolt uprigbt, though he has perched 
.a Bird upan it; and this is the Fault I have 
zo 2 This was pronounced à very juſt 
Obſervation, and the Prince beſtowed no 


Reward upon the Artift. They pretend 
.by this, and other means, to ſtimulate 
their Workmen to the Attainment of Per- 
fection, by m them to be ex, 
tremely nice and circumſpect in what they 
undertake, and to apply their whole Mind 
to what is to go out of their Hands. 0 
There was formerly a Man of the Tribe qs. Story: 
.of Koreifh, whole Name was Ebn Wahab, of an Arab 
deſcended of Helar the Son of Al Aſud, be went 
and he dwelt at Baſra. This Man left China. 
Baſra, when that City was ſacked, and 
came to Siraß, where he ſaw a Ship rea- 
dy to make ſail for China. The mind 
took him to go on board of this Ship, and 
in her he went to China, where in the 
Sequel he had the Curioſity to travel to 
the Emperor's * and leaving W | 
of Irs EZ he 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS 


he reached Cumdan after a Journey of two | 
Months. He ſtaid a long Time at the 


Emperor's Court, and preſented ſeveral Pe- 
titions, wherein he ſignified that he was 
of the Family of the Prophet of the - 
rabs. Having waited a conſiderable while, 


the Emperor at laſt ordered him to be 


lodged in a Houſe, appointed for him, and 


to be ſupplied with every thing he ſhould 


want. This done, the Emperor wrote to 


the Governor of Canfu, commanding him 
carefully to inform himſelf, among the 


Merchants, concerning the Relation this 
Man pretended to bear to the Prophet 


of the Arabs: And the Governor, by his 
Anſwers, confirming the Truth of what 
he had ſaid, touching his Extraction, the 


Emperor gave him Audience, and made 


him rich Preſents, where with he retur- 


His Diſ- 


ned to Irak. £2 
This Man, when we ſaw him, was well 


courſe with advanced in Years, but had his Senſes 


the Empe- 
Yor concer- 
ning the 
Arabs. 


perfectly about him; and told us that, 
when he had his Audience, the Empe- 
ror asked him many iy mn about the 
Arabs, and particularly how they had de- 
ſtroyed the Kingdom of the Perfans. Ebn 
Wahab made anſwer, that they did it by 
the Aſſiſtance of God, and becauſe the 
Perſians were involved in Idolatry, ado- 
Ting the Stars, the Sun, and Moon, in- 
ſtead of worſhipping the true God. To 
this the Emperor replied, that the Arabs 
had conquered the moſt illuſtrious King- 
dom of the whole Earth, the beſt culti- 
LE 1 vated, 
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Of INDIA and CHIN A. 
vated, the moſt opulent, the moſt preg- 


nant of fine Wits, and of the moſt ex- 


tenſive Fame. Then ſaid he, What Ac- 
count do the People in your Parts make of 
_ the other Kings of the Earth? To which the 


Arab replied, that he knew them not. 
Then ſaid the Emperor to the Interpreter, 


Tell him we efteem but five Kings; that he 
whoſe Kingdom is of widef# Extent is the 


| ſame who is Maſter of Irak, for he is in the 


midſt of the World, and ſurrounded by the 
Territories of other Kings; and we find he 
is called the King of Kings. After him we 
reckon our Emperor, here preſent, and we 
find that he is ftiled the King of Man- 
kind; for no other King 1s inveſted with 
a more abſalute Power and Authority over 
his Subjects, nor is there a People, under 
the Sun, more dutiful and ſubmiſſive to 
their Sovereign than the People of this 
Country; we therefore, in this reſpect, are 
the Kings of Men. After us is the King 
of the Turks, whoſe Kingdom borders up- 
on us, and him we call the King of Li- 
ons. Next, the King of Elepbants, the 
ſame is the King of the Indies, whom we 
alſo. call the King of Wiſdom; becauſe he 
derives his Origin from the Indians. And, 


laſt of all, the King of Greece, whom we 


ſtile the King - Men; for, upon the face 
of the whole Earth, there are no Men of 
better Manners, nor' of comlier Preſence 
than his Subjects: Theſe, added he, are 
the moſt illuſtrious of all Kings, nor are 
the others to compare with them. 
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e Enpe- Then, ſaid. Ehn Wahab, he ordered the 
ror's Sie Interpreter to ask me, I I knen my Ma- 
_— fer and my Lord, meaning the Prophet,. and 


cerning the 1 


Arabs and i, I had ſeen him? I made anſwer, How 


others. ſhould I have ſeen him, who is with.God? He 


replyed, That 15 O. what I nan, I ask 
you what Sort of a Man he WAS in his Perſon, 
I. replyed, that he was very handſom. 
Then he called for a great Box, and, o- 
pening it, he took out another contained 
therein, which he ſet before him, and ſaid 
to the Interpreter, Shew him his Mafter 
and his Lord; and I ſaw in the Box the 
Images of the Prophets, whereat I mov- 
ed my Lips, praying to my ſelf in honour 
of their Memory. The Emperor did nor 
imagin I ſhould know them again, and 
Ge to the Interpreter, As& him why he 
moves his Lips? I anſwered, I was pray= 
ing in Memory of the Prophets. | How do 
you, know theme Said the Emperor. I re- 
lied, that I knew them by the Repre- 
_ _» ſentation of their Hiſtories: There, ſaid I, 
Noah. is Noah in the Ark, who was ſaved with 
thoſe that were with him, when God ſent 
down. the Waters of the. Flood; and he af 
terwards peopled the whole Earth with thoſe 
that were. with him at the ſame time; and I 
made the uſual Salute to Mah and his 
Company. 'Then the Emperor laughed and 
ſaid; Thou art not miſtaken in the Name 0. 
Noah, and thou haſt, named him right, but 
The Hood. as for the univerſal Deluge it is what we 
know not. It is true, indeed, that a Flood co- 
dere apart of the Earth; but it reached not 
Our 


orf TNDIA and CHIN A. 

our Country, nor even the Indies. I made my 
Anſwer, to this, and endeayoured to remove 
his Objections the beſt, I could, and then 
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ſaid again to him, There is Moſes with his Moſes, 


Rad and the Children of Tſracl. He agreed 
with me as to the 1 Extent 8 
Country, and the Manner how the anct- 


eur Inhabitants, there, were deftroyed by 


Miſes. I then ſaid to him, He there, is Fe- Jeſus 
ſus upon an Aſe, and here are his Apoſtles Chriſt 


with him. He, ſaid the Emperor, was not 
lang upon Earth, ſceing that all be did was 
 sranſatted within the Space of, ſomewhat bet- 
ter than thirty Months. After this Ein Wa- 
hab ſaw the Hiſtories of the other Pro- 
berg repreſented in the ſame Manner we 

ave briefly declared, and he fancied that 
what was written in great Characters un- 
der each Figure, might be the Names of 
the rde the Countries whence they 
were, and the Objects of their Prophe- 
_ cies. | 


Then, ſaid the ſame Ebn Wahab, I ſaw 


Camels, with Shooes of the Arabeſque Mode 
on their Feet, and lathern Girales about their 
Loins. At this I wept, and the Emperor com- 

tmanded the Interpreter to ask me why I wept £ 

J anſwered, There is our Prophet, and our 

Lord, who. is allo my Coufin. He ſaid I was 

right, and added that he and his People 
had ſubdued the fineſt of all Kingdoms; 

but that he had not the Satisfaction of en- 

Joying his Conqueſts, tho his Succeſſors had. 

3 8 E Ss | I after« 


the Image of Mohammed riding upon a Ca- Mohams 
mel, and his Companions about him on their med. 


Dveftions 
concerning 


the Kalifs. 


the M orld. 


The Ase of 


ANCIENT ACCOUNTS 
I afterwards ſaw a great Number of o- 
ther Prophets, ſome of them ftretching 


forth their right Hand, and with their rhree 
Fingers bent down between the 'Thumb and 


the Fore- finger, juſt like thoſe who lift 


up the Hand to make oath. Others were 
ſtanding and pointed to the Heavens with 
their Finger, and others were in different 
Poſtures. The Interpreter took them to 
be the Figures of their Prophets and thoſe 


of the Indians. 


The Emperor then asked me many Que- 


ſtions concerning the Kalifs, their Mode 


of Dreſs, and concerning many Precepts 
and Injunctions of the Mohammedan Ne- 
5 and I anſwered him the beſt I 
COU ; | B 

After this he ſaid, What is your Opinion 
concerning the Age of the World? J made 
anſwer, that Opinions varied upon that head; 
that ſome were for fix Thouſand Years; 


that others, would not allow ſo many ; 


and that others reckoned it at a ſtill high- 
er Rate; but that it was, at leaſt, as old 
as I had ſaid. At this, the Emperor and 
his firſt Miniſter, who was near him, broke 


out into a Laughter, and the Emperor made 


many ObjeEtions to what I had advanced. 
Ar laſt faid he, What does your Prophet 
teach upon this Subject? Docs he ſay as you 
do? My Memory failed me, and I aſſured 
him that he did. Hereupon I obſerved 
I had diſpleaſed him, and his Diſpleaſure 
appeared upon his Countenance. Th | 
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Then he ordered the Interpreter to 
ſpeak to me in the following ftrain : Take 
beed of what you ſay ; for Kings never ſpeak 
but to be informed of the Truth of what they 
would know. What auf go mean by giving 
the Emperor to underſtand that there are, a= 
mong you, % Opinion concerning the Age 
of the World ? If fo it be, you are alſo divi- 
| ded upon the Things your Prophet has ſaid, 
at the ſame time that no Diverjity of Opi- 
nion is to be admitjed on what the Pro- 
phets have pronounced, all which muſt be 

revered as ſure and infallible. Take heed, then, 
how you talk - $1 ſuch a Rate any more. 

To this he ſubjoined aus other 'Things 

which, through Length of Time, have eſ- 

caped my Remembrance _ 5 : 
Alt laft he asked nie, How is it that thou Sequel of 
haſt forſaken thy King, to whom thou art fe f 
nearer, not only by the Place of thy abode, 1, Ene. 
but by Blood alſo, than thou art to us? In ror, 
return to which, I informed him of the 
Revolutions which had hapned at Baſſora, 
and how I came to Siraf where I ſaw a 
Ship ready to ſpread Sail for China; and 
that having heard of the Glory of his 
Empire, and its great abundance of Ne- 
_ cefiaries; Curioſity excited me to a De- 

fire of coming into his Country, thar I 
might . behold it with mine own Eyes. 
That I ſhould ſoon depart for my Country, 
and the Kingdom of my Couſin, and that 
I would make a faithful report of what I 
had ſeen of the Magnificence of the Empire 
of China, and of the vaſt extent of the Pro- 
| | VINCES 
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might entertain me 


ceſlaries of Life, a 
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ontains ; and that I monk rok 
5 3 Ny 85 1 in 
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en n nade me dich Fele Ap or- 
dered that I ſhould be conducted to Ca A 
upon Poſt Horſes, He wrote alſo to the 
Governor of. the in, commanding, him to 
treat me with much Honour, and to 2 ; 
me with the like Recommendations to the 
other Governors of th e that they 
all che the Time of my 

Departure. Thus was I t tr ted every where, 
being plentifully ſupphed with all the Ne- 
OI oured with many 

Preſents till the Time 1 my Departure 
from China. | 
We asked Ebn ae many Queſtions 


concerning the City of Cumdan, where the 


Emperor keeps his Court. He told us that 
the City was very large, 1 extremely po- 


Fans, ty that it was 1 into two. great 
arts, by a che . long and * bro 
Street; m Nee his ch 


ſters, the ons ud 85 | 
Eunuchs, and all' chr — to jg 
e 


rial Houſchold, lee in that Part of — 
City which is on the.righthond Eaſtward ; 
that the People had no manner 0 Commu 
nication with them; and that they were 
not admitted into Places watered * Ca- 
nals, from different Rivers, whoſe Bor- 


ders were planted with Trees, and ador- 


ned with magnificent Dwellings. The 


_ on the left hand Weſtward, is ing 


"habited 


of a Thing quite new, and unknown to 
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| habited by the People and the Merchants, 
where are alſo: great Squares, and Mar- 
kets for all the Neceſſaries of Lite. At 
break of Day you ſee the Officers of the 
King's Houlzhold, with the inferior Ser- 
vants, the Purveyors, and the Domeſtics 
of the Grandees of the Court, who come, 


ſome on. foot others on Horſeback, into 


that Diviſion, of the City, where are the 
public Markets, and the Habttations, of 


the Merchants; where they, buy whats: 
ver they want, and return not again to the 
ſame Place till the next Morning. 
This ſame Traveller related that this Ci- 
ty has a very pleafant Situation, in the midſt 
of a moſt fertile Soil, watered by ſeveral 
Rivers. Scarce any Thing is wanted, ex- 
cept Palm- Trees, which grow not there. 
In our Times, Diſcovery, has been made 
thoſe who lived before us. No Body ĩma- 
gined that the Sea which extends from the 
Indies to China, had any Communication 
with the Sea of Syria, nor could any one 
take it into his Head, Now behold what 
has come to paſs in our Days, according to 
what we have heard. In the Sea of Rum, 
or the Mediterranean, they found the 
Wreck of an Arabian Shi wh 
1 Tempeſt; for all her Men pe- 
riſhing, 

the Wave, the Remains of her were driven 


cation be- 
tween the 
Ocean and 
the Medi- 
Ferranean. 


ch had been 
ſhe being daſhed to Pieces by 


by Wind and Weather into the Sea of Cho- - 


zars, and from thence to the Canal of 
che Mediterranean Sea, and at laſt were 


thrown 


_ 


thrown on the Shore of Syria. This evin- 


ces that the Sea ſurrounds all the Country of 
China, and of Cila, | or Sila, | the uttermoſt 
Parts of Turkeſtan, and the Country of the 
Chozars, and that then it enters at the 
Strait till it waſhes the Shore of Syria. The 
Proof of this is deduced from the Built of 
the Ship we are ſpeaking of; for none but 


the Ships of Siraf are _ 8 together, 


that the Planks are not nailed [or bolted], 
but joined together in an extraordinary 
Manner as if they were ſewn; whereas 


the Planking of all the Ships of the Medi- 


TE} 


terranean Sea, and of the Coaſt of Syria, is 
nailed and not joined together the other way. 

We have alſo heard ſay, that Amber- 
greeſe has been found in the Sea of Syria, 


which ſeems hard to believe, and was un- 
known to former Times. If this be as is 


faid, it is impoſſible that Amber ſhould have 


been thrown up in the Sea of Syria, but by 


Zapage. 


the Sea of Aden and of Ko/zum, which has 
Communication with the Seas where Amber 


is found. And, becauſe God hath pur a Se- 
ration between theſe Seas, if this Story 
true, it muſt neceſſarily have been that 
this Amber was driven firſt from the Indian 
Sea into the others, and that, from the one to 
the other, it at laſt came into the Sea of Syria. 


Of the Province of Zapage. 


Province of We will now begin to ſpeak of the Pro- 
vince of Zapage, which is oppoſite to Chi- 
na, and a Month's Sail diſtant — 


of INDIA and CHINA. 


by Sea, or leſs, if the Wind be fair. The 
King of this Country is called Mebrage, 


and they ſay it is nine hundred Leagues 


in Circumference, and that this King is 
Maſter of many Iſlands which ly round 


about; thus this Kingdom is above a thou- 


ſand Leagues in Extent. Among theſe 
IIlands there is one called Serbeza, which 


is ſaid to be four hundred Leagues in 


8 


. 
7 
N 61 
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Circuit, and that alſo of Rabmi which 


is eight hundred Leagues in Compaſs, and 


produces Red-wood, Camphire, and ma- 


ny other Commodities. In this ſame * | 
e 


dom is the Iſland of Cala, which is in t 
Mid-paſlage between China and the Coun- 


try of the Arabs. This Iſland, they ſay, 


is fourſcore Leagues in Circumference; an 


| hither they bring all Sorts of Merchan- 
diſe, Wood Aloes of ſeveral Sorts, Cam- 


phire, Sandal-wood, Ivory, the Lead call- 


ed Cabahi, Ebony, Red-wood, every Kind 


of Spice, and many other Things too te- 


dious to enumerate. At preſent the Com- 


merce is moſt uſually carried on from O- 
man to this Ifland, and from this Ifland to 
Oman. The Mehrage is ſovereign over all 


— theſe Iſlands, and that which he makes his 


Abode, is extremely fertile, and ſo very 


populous that the Towns almoſt croud one 

upon the other. A Perſon of great Pro- 
bity relates, that when the Cocks here 
Crow at their accuſtomed Hours, juſt as 
with us, at rooſt upon Trees, they an- 


ſwer each other a hundred Leagues around 


and more, becauſe of the Proximity of the 


Villages 
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Villages which almoſt touch each other; 
and he adds that no Part of it is unin- 
habited, nor any of its Land uncultiva- 
ted. Thoſe who travel in this Country 
may ſtapſ at every Bar, and find Shelter 
from the Beams of the Noon-day Sun, 
and if they are tired they may repoſe 
themſelves every Day at Noon, go which 
C 
Now what follows, which we have from 
lars of the the Teſtimony. of ſeveral Perſons, is the 
Country of . moſt remarkable Particular we have heard 
Zapage. concerning the Iſland of Zapage. There 

Was formerly a King, who was called 

. Mehrage. His Palace 18 {till to be ſeen on 


65 . 


6 


a River as broad as the Tygris at Bagdad Z: 


or at Baſſora, The Sea intercepts the 

. Courſe of its Waters, and ſends them 
back again with the Tide of Flood; and 
during the Tide of Ebb, it ſtreams out 
itreſh Water a good way into the Sea. 
This River is let into a ſmall Pond cloſe 

to the King's Palace, and every Mor- 
ning the Officer who has Charge of his 
Houſehold, brings an Ingot of Gold 
wrought in a particular Manner, which is 
unknown, and throws it into the Pond 

in the Preſence of the King. The Tide 
riſing with the Flood covers it with ma- 
ny others, its fellows, and quite con- 
Ceeals it from Sight; but low Water 
diſcovers them, and they appear plain 
by the Beams of the Sun. The King 
comes to view them at the ſame Time 
that he repairs to an Apartment of State 
n . which 
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om is very | ruputouſly obſerved, and 
thus they every Day throw an Ingot | 


of Gold into this Pond, as long as the 
King lives, nor touch the ſame upon a- 
ny Account. When the King dyes, his 
Succeffor cauſes them all to he taken out, 
and not one of them is ever miſſed: 
They count them, and melt them down, 
und this done, the Sums provening from 
this great Quantity of Gold, are diſtri- 


buted to thoſe of the Royal Houſehold, 


to the Men, to the Women, and to the 
Children, to the ſuperior and to the in- 
ferior Officers, — 5 receiving a Part, in 
Proportion to the Rank he bears, and ac- 
cording to the Order eftabliſhed, among 
them, for this Diſtribution; and the Sur- 
plus is given away to the Poor, and to 
the infirm. Then they reckon up the 
Number of Ingots, and what they weigh, 
and ſay; Such a one reigned ſo many Years, 
for he left ſo many Ingots of Gold in 


the Pond -of the Kings, and they were 


diſtributed, after his Death, to the People 


of his Kingdom. It is a Glory, with them, 


to have reigned a long while, and to have 


thus multiplied the Number of theſe In- 


gots, to be given away at their Death. 


Their ancient Hiſtory relates, that one A Story ef 
of the Kings of Komar would have waged #he King of 

Omar ; 
and the 


Mehragez 


War with him of this Iſland. This Coun- 
try of Komar is the ſame from whence they 
bring the Wood Alves called Hud al Ko- 
muri; nor is there a Kingdom proportion- 


ably 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS 
ably more populous than that of Komar. 
The Inhabitants are all very courageous, 


and Debauchery with Women, and the 


Uſe of Wine are forbidden. among them, 
nor have they any Wine in their Country. 
This Kingdom was at Peace with that of Za- 
Page, where reigned the Mebrage. They are 


divided from each other by a Paſſage of ten, 


or twenty Days fail, with a very eaſy Gale. 
They ſay that in former Days there was a 
young and turbulent King in this Iſland of 
Komar. This King was one Day in his Pa- 
lace, which looks upon a River much like 
the Euphrates at the Entrance, and but a 
Day Diſtant from the Sea. His prime Mini- 
ſter was with him, and, in the Diſcourſe they 
had eee mention was made of the 


Kingdom of the _— and its Glory, how 
well it was peopled and cultivated, and the 


Croud of Iſlands which -owed Obedience 
thereunto. Then ſaid the King of Komar 
to his Mimfter, I am taken with a Dejrre, 
which I my earneftly could wiſh to ſee accom- 

he Miniſter, who was a wiſe and 
a prudent Man, and no Stranger to the Le- 
vity of his Maſter, addrefled him; My Lord, 
what is your Defire? I could wiſh, replied the 
King, to ſce before me, in a Diſh, the Head of 


the Mehrage King of Zapage. The Minifter, 


well aware it was Jealouſy that inſpired him 
with this Irregularity, made Anſwer, Ay 
Lord, I could wiſh you would not difturb your 
Mind with ſuch Thoughts, fince nothing over 
hapned between theſe People and us, to furniſh 


us with Matter of Complaint, ſeeing they never 


off ended 
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Mendid us either by Word or deed, and never 


nid us the leaſt Injury. Moreover, they are in 


an T/land divided from us, and have no Manner 


bf Communication with our Country; nor dg 


they betray any Thoughts of making a Conqueſt 


5 4 this 50 V one therefore ought to 


earken to ſuch Diſcourſe, or make one Word of 


Anſwer upon this Head: The K ing was en 
raged at this Return, and replyed not theres 
to; but without any Regard had to the ſage. 


Advice of his firſt Miniſter, he opened the 


ſame Thing to the 1 70 Officers of State, 
and to all thoſe of his 


urt that were pres 


ſent. . 
This Matter being rumored about by ſe- 
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veral Perſons, became of public Notoriety; 55% of the 
and at length reached the Ears of the Mech Mehrage 
rage. He, who then reigned, was a wiſe and 4g4inft the 


an active Prince, of conſummate Experience, 


and as yer in the Flower of his Days. He 
called for his firſt Miniſter, and having ac- 


uainted him with what he had heard, 
aid to him; It is by no means proper to declare 


the Behavior of this giddy Prince, or to be- 

tray how little we efteem him, becauſe of his 

Youth and little Experience. Nor is it pr | 
ach 

TOM 


to divulge what he has ſaid againſt me; 


W ITS 
Speeches, cannot hut be prejudicial to the 


nity of a King, make him contemptible, and take 


away from his Reputation. Having thus in- 
Joined his Miniſter to conceal what had paſ- 


ſed between them, he, at the ſame Time, 
commanded him to prepare a thouſand Ships 
of middling Burthen, and to equip them 


with all Things * Arms and Am- 


munition, 


ing 
omar. 5 
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ANCIENT. ACCOUNTS | 
munition, and to man them with as many 
of his bel Forces as they could carry; then 
he gave out That he would take a Voyage a- 
mong the neighbouring Iſlands, under his 
Dominion, to divert himſelf. He wrote to 
all the tributary Princes of theſe ſame I- 
ſlands to acquaint them That he deſigned 
them a Viſit, to recreate himſelf in their I 
lands: And this being the public Talk, each 
of theſe Kings prepared for the Reception 
of the Mebrage. Mean while, when his "i 
Thing was in readineſs as he had ordered, 
he went on board his Ships, and with a 
powerful Army failed over to the Kingdom 
of Komar. The King and thoſe belonging 
to his Court were effeminate Creatures, who, 
all the Day long, did nothing but conſult 
their Faces and rub their Teeth, eternally 
with Mirrors and Tooth-picks in their 
Hands, or carried after them by Slaves. So 
the King of Komar diſcovered nothing of 
the Mehrage's purpoſe, till he appeared in 
the Mouth of the River, which was crowned 
by the Palace of the King of Komar, and 
till he had landed his Troops, who imme- 
diately inveſted him with great vigor, and 
took him. The King was taken in his Pa- 
lace, and all that belonged to him fled 
without fighting. „ 
Then the Mehrage inſtantly cauſed Pro- 

claniation to be made, That he granted entire 
Security of Life and Effects to all the Inha- 
bitants of the Country; and ſeating him- 
ſelf on the Throne of che King of Komar, 
now a Captive, he ordered him to be 

5 brought 
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brought into his Preſence, together with his 
firſt Miniſter. Then ſaid | 
Komar Who was it filled your Head with-a 
Projet® "unequal to your Strength, and abſo- 
lutely impoffrble for you to compaſs ® What 
would you have done if you had gained your 
End? This Prince, - who had nothing to 
lay for himſelf, made no Anſwer. Then 
continued the Mehrage, If you had enjoyed 


e Pleaſure you wiſhed, of ſeeing my Head in 4 


Diſh before you, you would have ſpoiled my 
Kinder, and made your ſelf Maſter thereof, 
after you had committed all Sorts of Violence I 
_ will not ſobehave with regard to jou; but yet I 


will execute upon you, what you wiſhed concer= 


ning me, then will J return into my King= 
dom, without touching any Thing in your Do- 
minions, and without carrying away onght ſoe= 
wer of great Value or ſmall, defirous only that 
you may be recorded an Example for the Inſtruc- 
tion of thoſe who ſhall come after you; that no 


one may exceed the Bounds of his Power, that 
each may be contented with his own, and that 


thye you have diſturbed may be reſtored to perfect 
9 This ſaid, el ordered 8 
ſmite off his Head; and then turning to the 
Miniſter, hes ſaid; You have done all a 
good Minifter could do, I know you de- 
red good Advice to your Maſter, and that he 
hearkened not unto you. Conſult who may beſt 
fucceed this Fool, for the good of the Kingdom, 
and ſet him upon the Throne Then ftrait the 
Mehrage departed for his own Territories, 
and neither did he, or any of his, lay Hands 
on the leaſt Thing in the Kingdom of Komar. 
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he to the King of 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS. 
When he arrived in his own Kingdom, 
he fat down upon his Throne, and, be- 
ing in the Place which looked upon the 
Pond before-mentioned, he cauſed the Head 
of the King of Komar to be * into a Baſon, 
and ſet before him; and calling in the 
Chiefs of his Kingdom, he acquainted them 
with all he had done, and with the Rea- 


ſons which had induced him to the Expedi- 
tion we have related; And they approved the 


Deed with Acclamations and Prayers for his 
Proſperity. Then he ordered the Head of 
the King of Komar, to be waſhed, and em- 
balmed, and put into a Coffer; and ſent 


it back to the King Komar who had been 


appointed in the Room of him he had put 


to Death, at the ſame time writing a Letter 


to this new Prince, couched in the follow 


ing Terms; What inclined us to do what we 


did to your Predeceſſor, and your Lord, was his 
known Malewolence towards us, and that we 
might ſet an Example to his Equals. We have 
been ſo happy as to treat him as he would have 
treated us. But we think it convenient to ſend 
his Head back to you, having had no Deſign of 
detaining it, or of arrogating any Glory to our 


ſelves from the Advantage we obtained over him. 


The News of this Action being conveyed 
to the Kings of the Indies and of China, it 
added to the Reſpect they before had for 
the Mehrage: And from that Time it has 
been a Cuſtom with the Kings of Komar, 
every Morning they riſe, to turn to- 
wards the Country Zapage, and to pro- 


ſtrate themſelves on the Ground, and to 


make 


Of INDIA and CHINA 
make the moſt profonnd Inclinations, in 
Honour of the Mebrage. 
All the Kings of the Indies and of China 
believe the Metempſychoſis or Tranſmigra- 
tion of Souls, and make it an Article of 
their Religion. A Perſon of Credit relates, 


That one of theſe Princes being newly reco- 


vered of the Small-Pox, and beholding him- 


ſelf in a Glaſs, was deeply troubled to ſee 


how ſadly his Face was disfigured; and that 
turning himſelf towards one of the Sons of 
his Brother, he ſaid to him, Sure it never hap- 
ned to any Man as to me, to remain in his 
Body after ſuch a Change; bur this Body is 
only a Veſſel puffed our with Wind, and 
when the Sout 

to another; go get upon the Throne, for 
I am about to ſeparate my Body from my 


leaves it, ſhe migrates in- 
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Soul, until I return in another Body. At | 


the ſame Time he called for a ſharp and 
keen Cangiar, with which he commanded 
his Nephew to cut off his Head, which the 


other did, and he was afterwards burnt. 


The Author begins again to ſpeak of China and 


| ſeveral Aﬀairs relating to that Country. 


The Chineſe were wonderfully regular 
in their Government, before the aſt Revo- 
lutions entirely deſtroyed and reduced 
it to the State it is in at preſent. There 
was a certain Merchant, a Native of Cho- 
raſſan, who coming into Trak, did there 
deal to a conſiderable Amount, and having 
bought up a Quantity of Goods went ta 
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Chinn. This Man was extremely Selfiſh 
and of invincible Avarice. It hapned that 
the Emperor of China had ſent one of his 


Eunuchs to Canfu, the City for all the Ara- 


T he litilę 
Bell. 


him t 


 bian Traders, there to purchaſe what he 
wanted, and was to be had on board of the 
Ships that were arrived. This Eunuch was 


one of thoſe who thared the moſt conſide- 
rably in his Mafter's good Opinion and Con- 
fidence, and was Keeper of his Treaſure 
and of all his moſt precious Things. A Diſ- 
te aroſe between this Eunuch and this 
ene about ſome Pieces of Ivory and 
other Goods, and it ran ſo high, that the 


Merchant refuſed to deal with him: But 


this Affair making a great Noiſe, the Eu- 
nuch puſhed it ſo far, that he forced from 
bo Choice of his Goods, regardleſs of 
whatever the other could ſay to him. 
The Merchant withdrawing himſelf, 
went privately to Cumdan, where the Em- 
peror reſides, and which is two Months di- 
ſtant from Canfu; and being arrived he 
went to the String of the Bell mentioned in 
the firſt Book. The Cuftom was, Thatwho- 
ever pulled it ſhould be ſent a ten Days Di- 


Nance from thence, as a Kind of Baniſh- 


ment; it was ordained: alfo, that he ſhould 
be committed to Priſon, there to remain 
for two whole Months, which expired, the 
King or Governor ofthe Province releaſed 
him, and ſaid, Jon have involved your felf in 


an Affair which may turn to your utter Ruin, 


and to the Loſs of your Life, if you ſpeak not 
che real Truth, foraſumch asthe Emperor hath 
_ 4% © - © _—_ 
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appointed Minifters and Governors to diſtribute 
Fuſtice to you and to your Fellows, nor is there 


any one of them that would not right you. Huben 


you appear before the Emperor, your Wrongs are 
AGt! 255 as may intitle you to have. recourſe to 


Him, it will, moſt certainly, coſt you your Life; 


150 theend that every Man who would preſume 


to do as you have done, may be deterred from 
_ the ſame. "Withdraw therefore immediately, aua 


— eee e Bufmneſs. Now if the Party 
_ endeavoured” 

Strokes ofthe Bamboo, and was then ſent back 

to the Country whence he came; but if he per- 

ſifted in. his Demand of Redreſs, he was ad- 


to fly he was chaſtiſed with fifty 


mitted to an Audience of the Emperor. 


The Choraſſanian ſtrenuouſly perſiſted in 


his Demand of Juſtice, and of leave to be 
admitted to the Emperor, which was at 
length granted him. The Interpreter ask- 
ing him his Buſineſs, he related what had 
befallen him with the Emperor's Officer, 
and how he had forced from him a Part 
of his Effects. This Thing was ſoon di- 
vulged, and noiſed about at Canfu. In the 
mean time the Emperor commanded the 
Merchant to be caſt into Priſon, and that 


Care ſhould be there taken he wanted for 


neither Victuals nor Drink. At the ſame 
time he ordered his prime Miniſter to write 
to the Governor of Canfu, charging him to 
inform himſelf concerning the Complaints 
of this Merchant, and to examine into the 
Grounds thereof. At the ſame Time alſo 
three principal Officers received the ſame 
Order. Theſe Officers are called , the 
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tion of 1 

: thou 4 ft in my Houſe; but I will conferr on 
thee a 8 among the Dead, foraſmuch 
as thou haſt not been able_tg acquit thy ſelf of 
thy Duty in that thou 2 over the W 
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ſtrait he ordered him to be ſent to the 
Tombs of the Kings, to guard them, and 
there to remain for Life. 

One of the Things moſt worthy to be ad- 


15 mired in China, before the late Commoti- 


ons, was the good Order they obſerved in 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the Ma- 
jeſty of their Tribunals. To fill them they 
made Choice of ſuch Men as were perfectly 
verſed in their Laws, and ſuch, conſequent» 
Iy, as were never at a Stand when they were 
do paſs a Judgment; Men of Sincerity, Zea- 
lous in the Cauſe of J 
caſion, nor to be byaſſed by what the Great 
could offer to embroil a Diſpute; fo that juſ- 


1 


T he Orden 
_ obſerved in 
tbe Chi- 
neſe Tris 

bynals, 


uſtice upon every Oc- 


tice was always adminiſtred to him wia 


had Right on his tide. In a Word, they 
made Choice of u night Men, of Men who 
equally abſtained from the ſlender Sub- 
ſtance of the Poor, and from the Preſents 
of 1 who would hayę bribed them there- 
With. | | | 
When they deſigned to promote any 
Man to the Office of principal Judge, they 
_ previouſly ſent him to all the chief Cities 
of the Empire, in each of which he ſtaid 


The Pro- 


motion of 4 


ſupreme _ 


Judge, 


a Month or tWo. In the mean time it was 


his buſineſs, moſt minurely, to inquire into 
the Affairs of the People, into all that 


paſſed in the City, and into the various 


Cuſtoms, He informed himſelf of all ſuch 
as deſerved to be believed upon their 
Word of 'Teſtimony, and this 3 
was of uſe to him in the Sequel, as Occaſi- 
on required. After he had gone through 
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= all the Cities, in the Manner aboveſaid, and 
| made a Stay of ſome Time in the moſt con- 


= _  fiderable of them, he repaired to the impe- 
= rial Court, where he was inveſted with the 
BY Dignity of ſupreme 48 To him then 
[ .._ _.... the Emperor referred the Nomination of 
3 all the other Judges, and by him were they 
[ | appointed, after he had acquainted the Em- 
5 peror with thoſe, who, in his whole Domi- 
| | nions, were moſt worthy of exerciſing Ju- 
| riſdiction, each in his own City, or in others; 
| for he knew i thofe who were commendable 
| 


for their Underſtanding, and fo no one was 
raiſed , who poſſeſſed not the fame En- 
| dowments, or who bore not Teſtimony ae- 
E _ cording to Truth, when he was interrogated. 
= | The Emperor allows none of his 3 
a to write to him upon any Affair, when he 
is informed of the contrary, and even de- 
prives them of their Office. The ſupreme 
Judge cauſes Proclamation, every Day, to be 
made before his Gate, and in his Name they 
cry out, If any Man hath been wronged by 
the King or Governor, who is not to be 
ſeen of the People, or by any one of his 
Relations or Officers, or by any one of the 
Body of the People; I will do him ample 
Juſtice, as ſoon as the Offender is put into 
my Hands, and that I have Charge of him: 
This Proclamation is thrice repeated. It 
is an ancient Cuſtom with them, never to de- 
grade a King or Governor of a City, but by 
virtue of Letters iſſued out by the Council 
or Divan of Kings; and this is commonly 
executed for ſome flagrant Malverſation, or 
* he when 
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when Judgment is ſuſpended - or delayed. 
But when the Governor ayoids theſe two 
Things, it is ſeldom he is diſturbed with 
Letters of Revocation, which are never 
drawn up but on a lawful Account. The 
Poſts of Judicature are conferred on none 
bur Perſons of P — and Lovers _ u- 
ſtice; and ſo is good order maintained in 
the Kingdon. 1 e 


| Of Choraſſn. 


This Province is almoſt conterminous 
with China. From China to the Sogd it is 
about a two Months Journey, through im- 
practicable Deſarts, and through a Country 
all over covered with Sand, where no Water 


is to be found, It is not warered by any 


Rivers, nor 1s there any Habitation in the 
Purlieus of this Province; and for this 
Reaſon it is that the Choraſſanians can make 
no Irruptions into China. That Part of this 
Empire which lies fartheſt weſtward, is the 


Province of Madu, which borders upon 27. Mn,, [ 


bet, ſo that on this fide the two Nations are 
at perpetual War with each other. Among 
_ thoſe of our time who have travelled into 
China, we were acquainted with one who 
told us he had ſeen a Man that had a Veſſel 
with Musk in it, on his Back, and had travel» 
led on Foot fromSamarcand to wee the Port 
for all Merchants from Siraf. He had, by 
Land, traverſed all the Cities of China, one af. | 
ter another, which he might eaſily do, be- 
cauſe the Provinces of ChinaandT7iber, —_— Ti 
| C 
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the Creature, it coagulates, the Wound cloſes, 


ANCIENT ACCOUNTS | 
the Musk-creature is met with, are contiguous | 
and not divided by any Separation. The Chi- 
neſe carry off as many of theſe Creatures as 
they can lay Hands on, and thoſe of ibet, on 


their Part, do the ſame. But the Musk of 
Tibet is far preferable to that of China for 


two Reaſons: Fir in Tibet this Creature 
feeds on aromatic Paſtures, while in China 
he has nothing to ſubſiſt him but what is 
common. Secondly the Tibetians preſerve 
their Bladders or Cods of Musk in the pure 
natural State, while the Chineſe adulterate 


all that come into their Hands. They dip 


them alſo into the Sea, or elſe expoſe tgem 


to the Dew, and having kept them ſome 
time, they take off the outward Membrane, 


und then cloſe them up; and this Musk 
paſſes in the Country of the Arabs for Musk 
of Tibet, becauſe of its Excellence. 

The moſt exquiſite of all the Sorts of 
Musk, is what the Roe-Bucks, that yield 
it, leave behind them̃ when they rub them- 
ſelves againſt the Rocks in the Mountains; 
for the Humor, whence it is generated, 


4 falling down towards the Navel of the 


Creature, it there gathers into a Quantity 
of turbid Blood, juit afeer che Manner of 
Biles, and ſuch like Tumors. When this 


Swelling is ripe, the Creature, who is ſen- 
ſible of a palnfu 
Stones and rubs himſelf againſt the ſame, 


| Itching, ſeeks out for 


rill he opens his Sore, and the Contents run 
out. Now as ſoon as this Matter falls from 


an 


Of INDTA and CHINA. * 
and the ſame Kind of Humor gathers to a | 
Head again as before. e 
In Tibet, there are Men who go in queſt 
of this Musk, and are very ready at know - 
ing it; and having found it, they carefully 
collect it, and put it up in Bladders; and 
it is carried to their Kings. This Musk 
is moſt exquiſite when it has, as we may 
ſay, ripened in the Bladder of the Crea- 
ture which bears it: It ſurpaſſes all others 
in goodnels, juſt as Fruit is better when it 
is gathered ripe from the Tree, than when 
it is pulled green. e „ 
There is ſtill another way of getting Auotber 
Musk. They inſnare the Creature in Toils, Sort of 
and ſhoot him with Arrows: But it often Aust. 
happens that the Hunters cut the Tumors 
of the Creature before the Musk is elabo- 
rated; and in this Caſe it has, at firſt, an ill 
Scent that prevails till the Matter is thick- 
ened, which ſometimes does not happen in a 
great while, but as ſoon as it coagulates it 
turns to Musk. Frag 
The Musk-Creature is like our Roe- De Muck- 
Buck, his Skin and Colour the ſame, with 
ſlender Legs, a ſplit Horn, ſtrait, bur fome- 1 
what bending withal. On each fide, he has 
two ſmall white Teeth, which are ſtrait, and 
riſe above his Muzzle, each half a Finger, 
or ſomewhat leſs, in length, and in turn 
not unlike the Teeth of the Elephant; and 
this is the diſtinguiſhing Mark between theſe be En- 


Creatures and other Roe-Bucks. Perer of 
The Emperors of China write to the Forms Y 
etter Scone 


Kings or Governors of Cities, to the Eu- eyed 
8 nuchs Pf Ae 


/ : 8 


Seutral 
Chineſe 
Cuſtoms, 


% - F 2 
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nuchs or Lieutenants, and their Letters are 
conveyed by Poſt-Horſes with a cut Tail, 
Senate almoſt like the Poſts among the 
Arabs, in the Order every Body knows. 
HBeſides what we have here related con- 
cerning the Chineſe Cuſtoms, it is ufual for 


the Princes, and even the People, to make 


Water ſtanding. Perſons of Dignity, as the 
Kings and the principal Officers, have gil- 
ded Canes, a Cubit long, which are bored 
through; and theſe they uſe when they 
make Water, ftanding upright all the time, 
and the Tube carries the Water a good Di- 


ſtance from them. They are of Opinion that 


Pains in the Kidneys, the Strangury and 


Stone, are cauſed by making Water in a fit- 


ting Poſture; and that the Reins cannot free 
themſelves of thoſe Humors but by ſtanding 
to evacuate, and that thus this Poſture con- 


tributes to the Preſervation of Health. 


They ſuffer their Hair to grow, for the 
Men will not round the Head of a Child, 
when he comes into the World, as do the 
Arabs: For they ſay it cauſes. a confidera- 


ble Alteration in the Brain, and that com- 


mon Senſe is notably impaired thereby. 
They ſuffer the Head then to be all cove= 


* * 

— i ö pl 
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* 
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the Children of Thummim among the Arabs, 
take not to Wife a Daughter of: the Race 
of Thummim, and a Man of one Family eſ- T 1 
zouſes not a Woman of the ſame; but, for r . = 
2 a Man of the Family of Robahat © ' 
marries into that of J4odzar, and, inverſely, x 
a Madzar conjoins with a Robayat. They  _. 7 
are of Opinion that ſuch Allyances add to = 


* 


the Nobility of the Children. 
ws S ome Particulars concerning the. Indies, 


In the Kingdom of the Balbara, and in all { AA] |} 
the other Kingdoms of the Indies, there are Indians | 14 


erſons who burn themſelves. This Cuſ- #7? Fr it 

tom proceeds from their Notion of a Me- elbe. 
tempfychoſis or Tranſmigration, which they _ I 
firmly believe as a Truth never to be called 9 

in Queſtion among them. FE: | WE | {. 
I bere are Kings who upon their Acceſ- - , li. 
ſion obſerve the following Ceremony. They [ 24 __ 

© dreſs a great Quantity of Rice, and pour it „0 
dut upon Leaves of the Monſa, in Sight of 1 
the King. Then three or four Hundred 1 
Perſons come of their on accord, without | 4 


the leaſt Conſtraint on the part of the 
King, and preſent themſelves before him. 
After he has eaten ſome of this Rice, he 
Fog a little of it to each of them, as 
aft as they come up to him, one after a- 
nother, and they eat it in his Preſence. 
By eating of this Rice they all engage to 
burn themſelves on the Day the King Yes 
or is ſlain, and they punctually ful 1 
their Promiſe, throwing themſelves into the 


Fire 


ha 
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Fire till the very 8 fo that not one Soul 
of them is left behind 

When a Man is determined to burn Him- 
ſelf, he firſt goes to the King's Palace to 
ask leave ſo to do; and having obtained it, 
he * round the public Squares of the City, 
and makes his way to the Place where the 
Pile is heaped up with Store of dry Wood; 


while round about it ſtand many Perſons who 


feed the Fire, ſo that it is very violent and 
blazes prodigiouſly. At laſt the Perſon comes 
preceded by a Number of Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, and furrounds rhe Place in the midſt 
of his Friends and Relations. During which; 
ſome put upon his Head a Garland of Straw 
or dry Herbs, which they fill with burning 


Coals, whereon they pour Sandarac, which 


catches Fire as ſtrongly as Naphtha. Ne- 
vertheleſs he continues the Proceſſion, al- 
though the Crown of his Head be all on 
Fire, and the Stench of his burnt Fleſh be 
ſmelt, not ſo much as changing Counte- 
nance, in the leaſt Degree; or berraying the 
leaſt Senſe of Pain. At laſt he comes to 
the Pile, throws himſelf into it, and is ſoon 
reduced to Aſhes. 1 

A certain Perſon ſays he ſaw one of theſe 
Indians burn himſelf; and avers that when 
he came near to the Pile, he drew out a 
Cangiar, and with it ript down from his 
Breaſt to the Rim of his Belly; and that 


this done, he with his left Hand pulled 


out a Flap of his Liver, and with the Can- 


giar cut off a Piece of it, which he gave to 


one of his Brothers, talking all che Tn, 
+ : „ l an 


DEANDIA and'CHINA./ 
and diſplaying an invincible Contempt of 
Death, and a wonderful Patience under his 
Torment, till at laſt he leaped into the Fire, 
to gon Well. % 0 S173 EOF 

Ihe Perſon who told this, added that, in Indians 
the Mountains of chis ſame Country, there 7 e 
are Indians who, in Opinions and Manners, O. 
differ but little from thoſe we call Kanfans * 
and Jelidiaus, and who are addicted to all 
Manner of Superſtition and Vice: There is 
a great Emulation between theſe Mountai- 

neers and the People on the Ooaſt; the latter 
continually going up to che Mountains to 
dare the inhabitants there to do as they do; 
and the Mountaineers, on their part, as fre- 
quently coming dow to the Coaſt wich De- 
fears of the ſame Nature. Oi ect : 3 
„Among others, There ono came down a 4 95 mt 
Mlan on tiiis Errand, and having gathered a g 
Number of the Inhabitants of the Coaſt a- 7 a 
bout him, who came as well out of Curioſit © © 
to ſee the Sight as with Intent to imitate | 
him; He told chem to do what he was a- 
bout to perform, or, if they deſpaired of 
doing it, acknowledge themſelves overcome. 4 
He ſat himſelf down then in a Place plan- 
ted with Canes, and directed them to bend 
one of them down to the Ground. Theſe 
Canes are like our Sugar-Canes, bend like 
them, and have a very large Stem: When 
they are laid hold on ar Top, they obey 

d. ſtoop to the Ground; bur as foon as 

they are let go, they violently fly up to 
their firft Rectitude. One of the largeſt 
of theſe he cauſed ” be bowed down 2 
1 18 
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MS | ANCIENT ACCOUNTS. 
his Height, and faſtened his Hair ſtrongly 
thereto; when taking in hand his Cangiar 
which ſparkled like Fire, ſo keen it was, 
he faid to thoſe about him, I am going to 
cut off my Head with this Cangiar, —as ſoon 
as it is ſevered from my Body, let go the Cane, 
and when it flies up with my Head I will laugh, 
and ſo you ſhall hear me do. The Peo- 
ple of the Coaſt had not Courage enough: 
to imitate him. The Perſon who related 
theſe Things to us, did it without Emotion 
or Wonder, and in our Times theſe Facts 
are very generally known; for this part 
of the Indies is in the e e of 
the Country of the Arabs, and we hear 
from thence every Day. . 
| Fearthermore, it is a (cuſtomary Thin 
feed wt for Men and Women, of the Indian Blood, 
queſt to be to deſire thoſe of their Family to throw 
threwn in- them into the Fire, or drown them, when 
to the Fire. they are grown old, or perceive themſelves 
to fink under the Weight of their Years; 
firmly believing they;are to return in other 
| Bodies. They burn their Dead. . 
 gJielola lt has oftentimes hapned in the Iſle of 
 Aﬀtions of Sarandib, where there is a Mine of precious 
Indian Stones in a Mountain, the Pearl-Fiſhery, 
Rebbers. and other rare and extraordinary Things, 
That an Indian would come into the Buzar 
or Market-place, with his Kri, as they call 
a Kind of 2 
particular Manner, and ſeize on the moſt 
3 wealthy Merchant there preſent, and hold- 
= ing his Ky; to his Throat, lead him, by the 
0 Veſt, out of the City, in the midſt of a 9 
— 0 


angiar they, wear, made after a 


"OF VD L and CHINA f 
of People, while not a Soul of them dared © * 


to attempt his Reſcue: For if any Attempr ._ 
ofthe Kind was made, the Indian was ſure — 
to kill the Merchant, and make away with WW. 
himſelf. When he had got him out of the = 
Ciry, he obliged him to redeem himſelf 4 
with a great Sum of Money. This Outrage 80 
continued till the Kings ordained, That e- Th 
very Indian, who preſumed upon the like, 33 
ſhould be ſeized; but offering to execute 1 
this Order, the Indian killed the Merchant DO 
firſt, and then himſelf. The ſame Misfor- 1 
tune befel many other Merchants, and after oY 
this: Manner did a Number, both of Arabs 1 
and Indians, periſh; wherefore the Mer- I 


chants ſought after other Means to ſecure 
themſelves, and the Indians were no longer 
'apprehended. ps + 
In the Mountain of Sarandib they find Miner of 
precious Stones of various Colours, Red, Precious 
Green, and Yellow, moſt of which are, at 93% 
certain'times, forced out of Caverns and o- 3 
ther Receſſeès by Waters and Torrents. Iinnxn 
theſe Places the King has his Officers to 
keep an Eye over thoſe who pick them up. 
Many times alſo they are dug out of _ | 
juſt like Metals, and they ſometimes find . | 
| 1 Stones in the Ore, which muſt be 
Broken to get at them 
T be King of this Iſland has Laws which LZews ef 
are the Groundwork of the Religion and Sarandib. 
Government of the Country. Here are 
Doctors, and Aſſemblies of learned Men 164 
like thoſe of the Hadithis among the Arabs. bote aue 
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the lie. write domn what they hear of the Lives 
Tradition. of their Prophets, and the various. Expo- 
' tions of their Laws. Here is a very 
ö great Idol of the fineſt Gold; but concer- 
ning the Weight thereof Navigators are 
not agreed. Here alſo are Temples where 
| great Sums of Money are expended, W 1% 
Jews and ; In this fame Iſland there is a very great 
ether Sets, Multitude of Fews, as well as of many other 
Sects, even-Tanwis or Manic hres, the Kang 
permitting the free Exerciſe of every Rer 
igion. At the End of this Ifland are Val- 
leys of great Length and Breadth, which 
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extend quite to the Sea, Here Travellers ſtay 
two Months, and more in that called Gab Sa- 
randib, allured by the e of the Coun- 
try, bedecked with Trees and Verdure, Wa- 


ter and Meads, and bleſſed with a wholeſom 


prepared with the 5 LZaadi] or Juice 


7% p. Gaming is the moſt uſual Occupation of 
fies of the Inhahitants here. They play at Draughts, 
the [nha- and their other principal ing 
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Farms, and many other Things Which are 


won by the Maſter of the Cock that beats. 
They play alſo at Praughts, and venture 


great Sums upon the Chance of this Game, 


but with ſuch Fury, That thoſe who have not 
where wit hal, Debauchees and deſperate Peo- 
ple, often play away the Ends of their Fin« 
1 — While they are at play, they have a 


Olives; and they place a little, but very 
ſharp, Hatchet between them. When one 
of them has won a Game, the other lays his 
Hand upon a Stone, and the Winner cuts 
off the End of the Loſer's Finger with the 
Hatchet; and the Patient dips his injured 
Part into the boiling Oil, to cauteriſe rhe 
Wound. And yet they cannot ſhake off 
rhis evil Habit of Gaming; on the contrary, 
—_ ſometimes perſiſt in it ſo obſtinately 
an 


ire by them, and thereon a Pot of Wal- 
nut, or Seſame Oil; they have no Oil of 


ſo long, that, before they part, they 


have all their Fingers thus murilated. Some 
of them will take a Wick, and foaking it 


i 


in Oil, apply it to ſome Member, ſer Fire — 0 


to it, let it burn ſo that the Scent of 


the burnt Fleſh is ſmelt by thoſe who play 


with them, while the Parties themſelves 


betray. not the leaft Senſe of Pain. 
Debauchery runs high in this Country, as 
well among the Women as among the Men; 
for they are laid under no Reſtraint. It runs 
fo high, that ſometimes a foreign Merchant, 
juſt arrived from Sea, ſhall ſend for the Daugh- 


Exceſſiud 


ebaue 


chery. 


ter of a King of the Country, and the ſhall : 


come to him to the Fiſhing grounds, with 
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tbe Indies. 
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[BB] 
Bramins | 

4m known by 
Devotees. 


eſe 

Rains fe- 
cundate 

the Land. 
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her Father's Conſent and Privity. Wherefore 
the Mohammedan Doctors of Siraf ſtrictly 
warn young People not to go that way. 
In the Indies there are heavy Rains, which 
the People of the Country call Faſara. They 
laſt three whole Months, during Summer, 
inceſſantly Night and Day, and ſcarce does 
the Winter ſtop them. The Indians, to the 


beſt of their Abilities, [= "pb themſelves 


_ theſe Rains, ſome Time before they . 
; and no ſooner do they come on than 


they ſhut themſelves up in their Houſes, 


made of Wood and Cane interwoven, and 
thatched with Leaves. 'They ftir not our 
during all this Time, and no Soul is ſeen a- 


Raney no not even the Artificers, who 


now do their Work at Home; and during 
this Seaſon they are ſubjeEt to ſeveral Sorts 
of Ulcers in the Sole of the Foor, cauſed by 

Theſe Rains are the Life of the Indians ; 
were my to fail, they would be reduced 
to the deepeſt Want. For their Fields, 
ſown with Rice, are watered only by Rains, 
and are fecundated thereby; if great Store 
of Water ly upon the Rice Grounds they 
need no other help, or to be watered by 
Art. But when the Rains are plentifully 
ſhowered down, the Rice thrives abundant- 
ly, and even becomes much better in Kind. 


It never Rains in the Winter. 


The Indians have Devorees and Doctors 
the Name of Bramins. 'They 
have Poets alſo who compoſe Verſes, ſtutt- 
ed with Flattery, in Prails of their Kings: 

Aſtrologers 


* 
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Aftrologers they have, Philoſophers, Sooth- 
ſayers, and Men who obſerve the Flight of 


Birds, and others who pretend to the Cal- 


culation of Nativities, particularly at Ka- 
nuge, a great City in the Kingdom of Gozar, 
In the Indies, there are certain Men called 


Indian Pet 


Bicar, who go all their Life-time naked, ritents. 


and ſuffer their Hair to grow till it hides 
their hinder Parts, and the reſt of their 
Body. They ſuffer alſo their Nails to 
grow, ſo that they become pointed and 
tharp as Swords, nor dothey ever cut them, 
but leave them to break and fall off as it 
happens; and this they obſerve as a reli- 
gious Duty. Each of them has a String 
about his Neck, whereto hangs an ear- 


then Porringer; and when they are preſſed 


by Hunger, they ſtop at the Door of ſome f | 


Indian Houſe, and thoſe within immediately 
and joyfully bring out Rice to them, believing 
there is great Merit in ſo doing; while they 
eat our of the Porringer and withdraw, 
never returning to make the ſame Requeſt, 
if not by Neceſſity urged thereto. 


The Indians have many Laws and religi- * 
gious Precepts, by which they imagin they Precepts. 


pleaſe God: Of ſuch as theſe it is written 
in the Koran, The Wicked have a mighty Pride. 
One part of their Devotion conſiſts in build- 
ing of Kaus or Inns, upon the Highways, for 
the Accommodation of Travellers; where 
alſo they ſet up Dealers, of whom the Paſ- 
ſengers may purchaſe what they may happen 
to want. They there alſo ſettle public Wo- 
men, ſuch as are in the Indies, who expoſe 


G 4 chemſelves 


[CC] 
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themſelves to Travellers; all which the 

Indiaus number among their meritorious 
% ͤb poo od meu! s „ ah i. 

[EE] In the Indies they have public Women call- 
Public No- ed Nomen of the Idol, the Origin of whoſe In- 


wer. Ritution is ſuch: When a Woman has laid 
| herſelt under a Vow, that ſhe may have Chil- 
dren; if it happens that ſhe brings forth 
a handſom Daughter, ſhe carries the Child to 
the Bad, fo they call the Idol they worſhip, 
and there leave her. When this Girl has at- 
rained a proper Age, ſhe takes an Apart- 
ment in this public Place, and ſpreads a 
Curtain before her Door, and waits the Ar- 
rival of Strangers, as well Indians as Men 
of other Sects, to whom this Debauchery 
is made lawful. She einge herſelf ft a 
Certain rate, and delivers her Gains into 
the Hands of the Idol's Prieſt, to be by 
him diſpoſed of, for the uſe and Support of 
. the Temple. We praiſe the Almighty and 
5 Glorious, God, who hath choſen, us to be 
free from the Sins which defile the Men in- 


* * * 


1 FF 
i pri Not very far from Aumanſur there is a fa- 
= - uy 3 1dol called Maltan, whither they re- 
Multan. ſort in Pilgrimage from the remoteſt parts, 
even from diſtances of ſeveral Months. 
Some of the Pilgrims bring with them the 
odoriferous Wood Hud al Camruni, ſo call- 
ed from the City of Camrun, where they 
have an excellent Wood Aloes, which hey 


offer to this Idol; delivering it to the Prie 
of the Temple that he may burn it before 

his Cod. Some of this Wood is worth two | 

3 18 9 
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Hundred Dinars. the Man, and is com- 
monly marked with a Seal, to diftinguith ir 
from anorher kind of the ſame Wood, of 
| leſs Value. It is uſual for Merchants to buy 
it of theſe idolatrous Prieſts. 
There are, among the Indians, certain Particular 
Men who make Profeſſion of Piety, and Devotion, 
| whoſe Devotion conſiſts in ſeeking after 
unknown Iſlands, or ſuch as are newly diſ- 
covered, there to plant Coco-nut Trees, 
and to fink Wells of Water for the Uſe 
of Ships that fail ro thoſe Parts, | 
There are People, at Oman, who croſs I pole 
over to the Iſlands that produce the Coco- Ships built, 
nut, carrying with them Carpenter s and we, 
all ſuch like Tools; and having felled as „ Tres. 
much Wood as they want, 2 — 
dry, then =P off rhe Leaves, with 
the Bark of the Tree they ſpin a Yarn, 
wherewith they ſew the Planks together, 
and ſo build a Ship. Of the ſame Wood they 
cut and round —— a Maſt; of the Leaves 
they weave their Sails, and the Bark they 
work into Cordage. Having thus com- 
pleated their Veſſel, they load her with 
Coco-nuts, which the rs and fell ar 
Oman. Thus is it that, from this Tree alon 
ſo many Articles are convertible to uſe, 
as ſuffice not only to build and rig out 
a Veſſel, but to load her when ſhe is com- 
pleated, "and in a Trim to {ail. | 
The Country of the Zinges or Negroes is The Cuy- 
of vaſt Extent. They there commonly ſow tr of the 
Millet, which is the chief Food of he Ne- Ne 
groes. _ Sugarmganes alſo they have, and — 
Other 


great Re- 
ppect for the 
Arabs. 


Derviſes, 
"Preachers. 


* 


They have © 
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other ſorts of 'Trees; but their Sugar is 
very black. Theſe People have a Number 
of Kings, who are eternally at war with 
each other. About their Kings they have 
certain Men called Moharamin, becauſe each 
of them bores his Noſe, and there wears a 
Ring. They have Chains alſo faſtned about 
their Necks; and when they are at war 
and going to fight, they each take one end 
of his Neigbour's Chain, and paſs it thro” 
the Ring that hangs under his Noſe ; two 
Men hold this Chain, and fo prevent the 
reſt from advancing towards the Enemy till 
Deputies have been, from Side to Side, to 
negotiate a Peace, which if it is concluded, 
they take their Chains about their Necks 
again, and retire without fighting: But 
when they once begin to unſheath the 
Sword, no Soul of them quits his Poſt till 
„„ Han: Ea | 
In their Hearts they have all a profound 
Veneration for the Arabs, and when they 
chance to ſee any one of them, they fall 
down before him, and cry, This Man 
comes from the Kingdom where flouriſhes 
the Date-bearing Palm, for they are very 
tond of Dates. FA | 
Among theſe People there are Preachers, 
who harangue them in their own 'Tongue, 
nor may the Catebs or Orators of any other 
Nation whatſoever be compared with them. 
Some of theſe profeſs a religions Lite, and 
are covered with the Skin of a Leopard or 
Ape. One of theſe Men, with a Staff in 
his Hand, ſhall preſent himſelf þefore _ 
an 
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and, having gathered a Multitude of People 
about him, preach all the Day long to them; 
he ſpeaks of God, and recites the Actions 
of their Countrymen who are gone before 
them. From this Country they bring the 
Leopards Skins called Zingiet ſoared with 
red and black, very great and very broad. [GG]. 
In this ſame Sea is the Iſland of Socotra, „ 
whence the Sacetrin Aloes. This Iſle lies near mg 
the Land of the Zinges, and near allo to the V.Geogr. 
Country of the Arabs, and moſt of its Inhabi- Nubi. 
rants are Chriſtians, which is thus account» P. 24. 
ed for: When Alexander ſubdued the King- | 
dom of the Perſians, his Preceptor, Ariftotle 
to whom he had by Letters communicated 
his Conqueſts, wrote back to him to deſire 
That by all means he would ſeek aſter the 
Wand of Socorra, which afforded Aloes, an 
excellent Drug, and without which they 
could not make up the famous Medicament 
called Hiera. That the beſt way would be 
to remove the Inhabirants thence, and, in- 
ſtead of them, plant a Colony of Greeks, f 
that they might ſend Aloes into Syria, ; 5 
Grecce, and Egypi. Accordingly, Alexander 37 
gave the neceſſary Orders to d iſpoſſeſs the LL 
Inhabitants, and to ſettle a Colony of 
Greeks in their ſtead. Then he command» 
ed the Kings of the Nations, who divided 
his Empire, after he had flain the great Da- This is the 
rius, to execute the Orders he had iflued Zaftern 
out for the Preſervation of theſe Greeks. Norion. 
They remained then as a Guard upon this 
Iſland, till God ſent Feſus Chriſt into the 
World; when the Greeks of this ſame Iſle, 


being 
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being informed concerning his Advent, em 


braced the Chriſtian Faith, as the other 
Greeks had done before them; and in the 
Profeſſion of this Faith have they perſevered 
to this Day, as well as all the Inhabitants 


of the other Hes. 


TheSearof In the firſt Book, no mention is made of 


_ #hoſe Parts. the Sea which ſtretches away to the _—_ 
as Ships depart from Oman and the Coatt 


of 
Arabia, to launch into the great Sea: Bur 
the Author deſcribes only the Sea on the 
leſt hand, in which are comprehended the 
Seas of India and China, which he ſeems to 
have particularly had in his Eye. In this 
Sea, which is, as it were, on the right of 
the Indies, as you leave Oman, is the Coun- 
try of Sihar 8e where Frankincenſe 

grows, and other Countries poſſeſſed by the 


Theſe are Nations of Ad, Hamyar, Forham, and 
Tribes of Thabateba. 'The People of this Country 


— 


have the Sonna in Arabic, f very ancient 
Pate, but, in many things, different from 
what is in the Hands ot the Arabs, and 
containing many 'Traditions to us unknown. 
They have no Villages, and they lead a 


hard and a very miſerable Life. 


as it is written in the Koran. From Kok 


The Country they inhabit extends almoſt 
as far as Aden and Fudda upon the Coaſt of 
Yaman or Arabia the Happy, From Juddæ 


it ftretches up into the Continent as far 


as the Coaſt of Syria, and ends at Kolzum. 
The Sea is, in this part, divided by a Slip 


of Land, which God hath fixed as a 


Line of Separation between theſe two Seas, 


Sli ln 
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zum the Sea ſtretches along the Coaſt of 
the Barbarians to the Weſt Coaſt, which is 


2 to Jaman, and then along the 
Coaſt of Ethiopia, from whence you have 
the Leopard Skins of e e are the 
PERM all, and moſt skiltully dreſſed; and 
aſtly, along the Coaſt of Zeilah, whence 
you have Amber and Tortotſe-ſthell. 
When the Sirgf 


Ships arrive in this Sea, 2% Vet 


which is to the right of the Sea of India, gation of 
they put into Fudda, where they remain; % Siraf 


for their Cargo is thence tranſported to Ka- 
_kira | Cairs by Tings of Kolzum, who are 
acquainted With the Navigation of the Red 
Sea, which thoſe of Siraf dare not attempt, 
becauſe of the extreme Danger, and becauſe 
this Sea is full of Rocks at the Water's 
Edge; becauſe alſo upon the whole Coaſt 
Place; and, in fine, becauſe Ships are every 


- "OR 
3 


Traders. 


Night obliged to put. into ſome Place of v. Lud. 
Safety, for Fear of ftriking upon the Rocks; Barth. p. 


they fail in the Day time only, and all 
the Night ride faſt at Anchor. This Sea, 
moreover, is ſubje&t to very thick Fogs, 
and to violent Gales of Wind, and ſo has 
nothing to recommend it, either within or 


* 


on 


whoſe Gulfs breed Creatures that yield Ivo- 
f ry; and among the Plants of whoſeShores are 
Ebony, Red-wood, the Wood of Hairzan, 


are ſtored with Gold and precious Stones; 


without. It is. not like the Sea of India, or of 
China, whoſe Bottom is rich with Pearls and 


Ambergreeſe; whoſe Mountains of the Coaſt 
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dal Wood, and all the other Spices and 
Aromatics; where Parrots and Peacocks 
are Birds of the Foreſt; and Musk and Ci- 
vet are collected upon the Lands. In ſhorr, 
ſo productive are theſe Shores of eſtimable 
things, that it is impoſſible to reckon them 


Ambergreeſe, which is thrown upon the 


© Coaſt of this ſame Sea, is waſhed to Shore 
by the Swell: It begins to be found on the 
Indian Sea, but whence it comes is unknown. 
We only know that the beſt of it is thrown 
upon the Barbarian Coaſt,” or upon the Con- 
fines of the Land of Negroes, towards Si- 
Har, and Places thereabouts. It is of a blu- 
iſh white, in round Lumps. The Inhabt- 
tants of this Country have Camels trained 
up to the Buſineſs, which they mount b 
Moonſhine, and ride along ſhore. 'Thete 


Camels are broke to this, and as ſoon as 


Bo they perceive a piece of Amber, they bend 
their Knees, and their Rider picks it up. 


There is another ſort Which ſwims in 
great Lumps upon the Surface of the Sea, 
almoſt like the Body of an Ox, or a little 


leſs, and weigh a great deal. When a cer- 


tain Fiſh of the Whale-kind, called 7, 
ſees theſe floating Lumps, he ſwallows the 


fame, and is killed thereby. Then they ſee 
the Whale floating i 4 the Surface, and 
inſtantly the Men who | 

this ſorr of Fiſhery, and know when theſe 
Whales have ſwallowed Amber, go out to 
him in their Boats; and darting him with 
Iron Harpoons, they tow him to ſhore, 


are accuſtomed” to 


where 
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where they ſplit him down the Back, and | 
take out the Amber: What they find about 
the Belly of the Creature is commonly 
ſpoiled with the Wet, and contracts an un- 
pleaſant Scent. You may buy the Bones 
of this Fiſh, at the Druggiſts of Bagdad 
and Baſſora. The Amber which has not 
been infected by Ordure, in the Belly of 
the Whale, is perfectly good. It is a uſual ' | 
thing to make Stools of the Vertebræ of the © 
W g's of on Whale 8 T7: « „ Dk 
They ſay, that in a Village, ten Leagues p,;d;os 
from Sivaf. called Tain, there are old Haut of Whale 
neatly enough built, the Lintels of whoſe. Riba. 
Doors are of the Rib of this Whale. I 
have heard a Perſon ſay, That formerly one 
of them was thrown upon the Coaſt, not very 
far from Siræf; and that going to view him 
he ſaw People getting upon the Back of this 
Creature 2 adders 5 N r 2 iſher- 
men expoſed him to the Sun, ſliced awa ; 
his F leth, and having digged : Pir, N dale Oil, 
ed up the Greaſe which was melted by the x; 
Sun; and that having drained off all theOil; 
they ſold it to the Maſters of Ships. This 
Oil, mixed up with another kind of Stuff, 
in uſe with Seamen, ſerves for calking of 
Ships, to ſecure the Seams of the Planking, 
and to ſtop up Leaks. This Whale Oil is 
Foo nn, for great Sums of Money. 


Before we ſpeak of Pearls, and the man- 


ner of their Formation, Let us praiſe _ 
Eh e 


> — * KW 
* 


Pearls. 


The For- 
mation of 


enn ACcounTs. 


who hath created them by his Providence 


who hath produced all Creatures upon 
Earth, and who even from them produces 


others, and many and various Things Which 


Men know not, wherefore do we aſcribe 
unto him all Majeſty, and bleſs his mighty 
and glorious Name. 

Pearls begin to be formed offs Subſtance, 
at firſt, ſome what like the Plant called 4 | 


i, ms g of Size the ſame, in Colour 
_ — ag 


tty alike, ſmall, thin, 
ry Ike ties of this 


wh Plant. At ** it ſwims feebly on the Sur- 


face, and ſticks to the Sides of Ships, under 
Water; where, in time, it hardens, grows, 
and gets covered with a Shell. When theſe 
Oyſters become heavy, they fall down to 
the Bottom of the Sea, where the — 
after a manner to us unknown. 
ro no other than a of — Pie 

ike the Tongue towards the Root, with- | 


our Bones, Sine» /s, or Veins. | 


Different 
Opinions 


##pon this 
Head. 


But there are various Opinions Schlag 


the Production of Pearls; and ſome ſay, 
When it rains the Oyſters riſe in 4 to the 


Surface, and that, ng, the Drops of 
— dhay catch- ping Pearls. hes 
fay they are generated in the Oyſters them- 
ſelves, which is moſt likely, and is con- 
firmed by Experience. For moſt that are 
found in Oyſters, are fixed and move not : 


When they are looſe the Merchants call 


them Seed Pearl, God alone knoweth how 
this Matter is. Now this is the moſt won- 
dertul thing we have heard 2 the 
Subſiſtance of Oyſters. A 
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A certain Arab came formerly to Baſſora, The Story of 
bd brought with him a Pearl worth a great 4 Pearl. | 
Sum of Money: He ſhew'd it to a Drug- 3 | 

{ of his Acquaintance, and, ignorant of i 
e Value 0 asked hint what he N 4 
-- 

| 


Ma of it. The Merchant tellin him 
„ the Arab asked him what it : _ 
be worth ; and he valued it at a hun- 9 1 
FR. Pieces of Silver. The Arab, all aſto- Rs 
niſhed at his Words, asked if any Perſon | 
would be willing to give him what he had 
aid; whereupon hs! erchant counted out 
a hundred Drams to him ; and with this 
Money did the Arab purchaſe Corn to 
carry back into his own Country. The 
Merchant, on the other hand, brought the 
Pearl ro \ Baydad, and fold it at a very high 
rate, which inabled him to deal very con- 
fiderably thereafter. Now this ſame Mer- 
chant ed, that he had examined the 
Arab touching the Origin of Pearls, and 
chat he delivered himſelf to the following 
2 
I was goin along, ſaid he, by Saman, in Recital 
the Diftri& of Bahrein, not very far diftant touching 4 
from the Sea; and upon the Sand I ſaw a e Orig '_ 
dead Fox, with ſomething, at his Muzzle, of Pearly, J 
That held him faſt, I drew near, and ſa , 
a white, lucid Shell, in which I found the 
Pearl I took. Hence he gathered, that 
the Oyſter was upon the Shore, driven thi- 
ther by Tempeſt, which very often _ 
The Fox paſſing by, and leering 


The Mb of the Oyſter, whoſe Shell flood 
open, did jump W 2 and thruſt in his 


' Muzzle 
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Muzzle to ſeize the Fiſh, who, Yohog, 
locked him faſt, as has been ſaid. For it is 
a Property of theirs, never to let go their 
hold of any thing, except forcibly opened 
by an Iron at the Edges. This is the Oy- 
ſter that breeds Pearls, which it as corchally 
keeps as a Mother her Child. When there- 
fore it was ſenſible of the Fox, it withdrew, 
asto avoid an Enemy; and the Fox feeling 
| 5 himſelf ſ ueezed, di 6 beat the Ground on 
= each kind; till he was ſtifled, and ſo dyed. 
| The Arab found the Pearl, and God would 
1 have it that he ſhould apply himſelf to the 
Merchant, a voy happy thing for him. 
Kinzs of The Kings of the Indies wear Ear-rings 
the Indies of precious Stones ſet in Gold. They 
wear Ear- wear alſo Collars of great Price, adorned 
Fig. With precious Stones of divers Colours, but 
eſpecially green and red; yer Pearls are 
what they moſt eſteem, and their Value 
ſurpaſſes that of all other Jewels; they at 
preſent hoard them up in their Treaſures, 
with their moſt precious things. The Gran- 
dees of their Court, the great Officers and 
Captains, wear the like Jewels in their 
Collars. They dreſs in a half Veſt, and 
carry à Paraſol of Peacocks Feathers. to 
ſhade them from the Sun; and are ſurround- 
| eck by choſe of their Iain. 
Indians There are certain Indians, who never 
ho refuſe eat two out of the ſame Diſh, or upon the 
a e fame Table, and would deem it a very 
great Sin if . ſhould. When they 
come to Siraf, and are invited by the con- 
ſiderable Merchants, were they a hundred 
3 | Hy in 
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Of INDIA and CHINA. % 
in Number, more or leſs, they muſt each WF 
have a ſeparate Diſh, without rhe leaſt Com- 
munication with the reſt. 4 

Their Kings, and Perſons of high Quali- Plates nt 
ty, have freſh Tables made for them every 4 1 6 
Day, together with little Diſhes and Plates, 2 1 
uwove of the Coco-nut Leaf; in which they Leaf E 
eat what is prepared for their Subſiſtance: 
And their Meal over, they throw the Table, 
the Diſhes and Plates, into the Water, to- 
ether with the Fragments they have left. 
hus at every Meal they have a new Ser- 
vice. 

To the Tadies they formerly carried the 
Dinars, called Siudiat, or Gold Pieces of the 
Sind, and the Dinar there paſſed for three 
of ours, and even more, 

| _ Thither alſo are carried Emeralds from 
Egypt, which are ſet for Rings. x 
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REMARKS, 0x NOTES 
UPON THE 


CHIEF PAS S A G. E 8 
Of the Two Foregoing Accounts. 


O the Sea of Harkand. 


HE Author, doubtleſs, intends the Malt- ro Aj 
5 dives, which, according to the Eaſtern Geo- 
graphers, divide the Sea of Delareui, or the 

ea of the great Gulf of India, as far as 
Ras Kemori, or Cape Comorin, from that of Harkand. 
The Arabs and the other Orientals have Names 
for the Seas, which bear no Affinity with thoſe of 
the other Languages. 'Theſe Seas, without com- 
prehending the Ocean which they call Bab- Mabit, 
are, the Sea of China, the Sea of India, the Sea of 
Perſia, the Sea of Kolzum, or the Red Sea, ſo call'd 
from a Town which is thought to be the Cly/ma 
of the Ancients ; the Sea of Rum, or of Greece, 
which is the Mediteranean ; the Sea call'd AL Chozar, or 
the Caſpian, and the Sea of Bont, or the Pontus Euxi- 
aus. But theſe are not all the Names they give them; 
for the Sea of India is very often called the Green 
Sea; that of Perſia, the Sea of Baſſora; and other 
Names they have for particular Parts of theſe Seas. 

In like manner the Sea of Harland, the Sea of De- 
laroavi, the Sea of Zinge, or that on the Coaſt of Bar- 
'bary, and the Dark Sea which was almoſt unknown 

to the Arabs, it ſtretching away beyond the Iſland of 
Madagaſcar or St. Lawrence, have different _ 
2 1 a - from 


481 
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r 

from the different Coaſts they waſh, and which 
they alſo call the Salt Sea. TIE . 

The Sea of Shelahet our Author mentions to be 
divided by the Iſlands of Ramni, that is, by a Part 
of the Continent of the Indies, muſt be Hpentbere 
in that extent of Sea from Cape Raſalgat to Mala- 
bar : But as this extent ſeems to be very great, one 
would be apt to think this Sea extends but from 
Shelabet, which, according to Abulfeda, is a Town of 
the Manibar, which is a Part of the Peninſula of In- 


dia within the Ganges, ſtretching from Gizerat or 


Guzarat, to Cbulam or Coulan. 
In theſe Seds are about 1900 Hands. 
The Kab had but a very imperfe& Knowledge 


of theſe Iſlands, and hence our Authors reckon them 


but at 1900; but our exact Navigators and Travel- 
lers, and particularly Pyrard, have it that the Inha- 
bitants talk of above twelve thouſand, and that the 
King of the Maldives aſſumes the Stile of King of 
the twelve thouſand Iſlands. The Nubian. * 
calls them, with our Authors, Robaiat or Robibat, 
although the Name Maldive be more agreeable to 
the Malabarie Tongue, in which Dive is an Iſland; 
whence we have Sarandib or Sarandive, Angedive, 


and many others. Garcias de Orta, a learned Portu- 


gueſe Phyſician, ſays, they muſt be written Naledive, 
or the Finer Mands, or rather as Barros, the J houſand 

Nands; if after all it would not be better to fay 
they borrow their Name from Maly, Maley, or Male, 
the chief of them, where the a reſides. The 
Ancients knew next to nothing theſe Iſlands; 
and we cannot tell when the Arabs landed amon 

them to propagate Mobammediſm, which they profei- 
ſed when firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe. Barros re- 


lates that the Portugueſe of his time had run about three 


hundred Leagues along theſe Iſlands, from thoſe of 
Mamal, a Moor of Cananor who was Maſter of the 


Northermoſt, about forty Leagues from the Coaſt of 


Malabar, and in the Latitude of 12, Degrees and 


zo Minutes ; and that the Southermoſt they knew 
| Were 


On the Foremaing Accounts. 


were thoſe of Candu, and Ads in the ſeventh De- 
ree of the Antartic Hemiſphere : 1255 that in the 
ea Charts of the Moen, Foſs Hs 7 oy in a 
Cluſter along the Coaſt of India, Len lats or 
Sbelves of Padua, to the Parallel” of Mount Deli; and 
then ran away Eaſtward till they 7 touched Fo 
ga- head, and the ron of Sanda. The 1 and 


Dutch Tx hich place theſe Iſlands of 4d» 
Candu a lit 15 5 Nerdy hay, no e 
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. Moor Charts are ſo 2 inaccurate, il it is It] ; 


according 3 each Province or . is 


nie each of which:they call an Atollon, reach not 
farther. than 5 Degrees South. The Arabian Geo- 
apher had certainly ſeen what our Author writes 


2 theſe- Iſlands, which he deſcribes accurately e- 
nough, except when he relates that the Capital is 
2 d Anabona; whereas in the original Text, "ich 
i corrupted in the Roman dition, it is faid that the 
King the. INes-Robihat, the ſame with the al- 
ves, reſides in the Iſland called 
which This apher writes of the Ring of the 
Iſland or Peninſula of Cumar, which b orms the Point 
and Part of the Eaſtern Coaſt of India. 
He.alfo calls theſe , Iſlands Robibat ; whereas our 
Author ſays, that all the Iſlands were comprehended 
under this Name, not excepting Ceylon or Sarandib ; 


and whereas the 3 from whence. this Tranla | 


tion is borrowed, $ Dobijat. In the Indian Ton 
Dive is an Iſland" or Ille, but the Arabs write it 


as appears by their Sarandib, or Sjelendiba, as it 44 


written in the Fragment of Coſmas Indopleuftes. 


Our Author ſays, theſe Iſlands were governed by 
a Queen; and t * Nubian eographer reports that 
they have a King, but that his Wife has all the 


Power in her own Hands, that ſhe is uncontrolable 


by the King, and ger? E. 3 15 = and 

Pro o her own ing. e ry o 

thele Ifands is too much in the dark for us to exa- 
a 2 mine 


im. 12 
„ 


Maly, or Male, 


by Egan d 
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$a mine into the Origin of this Cuſtom, which was 
aboliſhed before the Portugueſe firſt came hither, 
Perhaps the Arabs, who ſettled here, introduced, 
with Mobammediſm, many of their Cuſtoms, and 
among the reſt that of excluding Women from all 
public Employs ; or it may have happen'd that when 
the Arabs diſcovered theſe Iflands, ſome Woman 
ruled as Regent during her Son's Minority, fuch 
being the known Cuſtom over all the Motucea Iſ- 
| lands; which alſo prevailed among even the Afoguls, 
=_— | whoſe Empire, during the Minority of Gayu Khan, 
A Leb. Tarik. was governed by Turakia Katun his Mother. And 
5 | thus the firſt Diſcoverers giving it out, that the 
Iſlands were under a Queen, eaſily perſuaded others 
that it was the uſual Form of the: Government; 

and as Voyages hither did not happen often, th 
remained a long time under this Miftake. And fo it 
| of was with the King of Morocco, who in the Year 
16685, ſpeaking of the Zngljb, ſaid, they were not 
to compare with other Nations,: becauſe they obey'd 
a Woman; for this Prince who valued himſelf up- 
on his Parts, had in ſome of his ane. orator 

| „ ny things concerning Queen Zlixabetb, in wh 
12 Reigh 5 firſt Treaties of Commerce, with the King- 

156. dom of Morocco, were managed by Edmund Hogan, her 


'Majefty's Ambaſſador to Muley Abdal-Malec King of 
Morocco, in the Year M DLX X vIILILI. 
What is ſaid of the — which ſo abounda 
in theſe Iſlands, is confirm'd by Garcias de Orta, Py- 
rard, Barboſa, and many other Travellers. 
The Shells are ſtill current among the Maldiveſe, 
3 | and in many Parts of the Indies, they paſs for ſmall 
| Money; and not only in the Indies, but on the Coaſt 
Y N of Guinea, and in the Kingdoms of Benin and Congo, 
were they are uſed in Traffic. Barros thus expreF- 
ſes himſelf thereon. They have a kind of Shells a- 
bout the Size of a Snail, but they are of another Shape, 
bard, white; and lucid; ber” ſome of them are fo 
well illuminated, and ſtained of divers Colours, that 
being ſet in Gold for Buttons, they look like enamel. 
Ships ballaſt <vith theſe Shells for Bengal and Siam, 
here they are uſed at Market for change like our ſmall 
' Copper Pieces. The ſame Author takes Notice of the 
8 EO Way 
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5 On the Foregoing Accounts. 
Way they take theſe Shells, and therein agrees with 
our Author; and Pyrard confirms what he ſays of 


the Treaſures of theſe Shells the Princes of the 


Tn the ſame Sea towards the Tland of Saran- 


dib are many Iſles. 


It were to be wiſhed our Author had expreſſed 


himſelf a little clearer in this Paſſage and many 


* 
2 


Barb. loc 


etjat. 


CC} ; 


others, which relate to the Poſition and Place of the 


Coaſts and Iſlands of the Indian Sea; which can 
not eaſily be gathered from ſo imperfect a Deſerip- 


tion. He ſays, that in the Sea beyond the Mal- 


dives, there is a great Number of Iſſands, or Penin- 


ſula's, the Arabs having no Word to expreſs theſe 
laſt: Wherefore they call Spain, Fezirat-al- Anda- 
lus, The Iſland of Andaluſia, ' becauſe it is waſhed 

the Sea on three Sides. They therefore called 


Iſlands or Peninfula's that vaſt extent of Coaſt from 
Cape Comorin to China, where, it, ſeems, we muſt. 
place thoſe Nations, who are but partly known to 
us, and under very different Names. In thoſe Coun- 


tries we find all that our Authors and the Nubian 
Goograyer, their Copiſt, attribute to theſe great Iſ- 
lands, but which cannot hold good of the Iſlands 


of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, which poſhbly are 


ſome of thoſe deſcribed in the Sequel. 


The Ifles our Authors call Ramni, are other- 


wiſe called Rani, or Rana, and at this day give 
Title to a Raja or idolatrous Prince of the ndies, 
who derives his origin from King Porus. In the 


Arabian Geography this Iſland is called Rami as 


in the Oriental Library of Mr. d'Herbelot. 
The Iſlands of Najabalus, or Lajabalus, (for the 


Name 1s * both ways) are, it is probable, the ſmall 
ic 


Iſles of Nicobar, where Ships ſtill generally touch 
when bound to ſome Parts of the Indies. oY 
Our Authors obſerve, that in theſe Iſlands there 
was a barbarous Race of Man-eaters; and this 
Teixeira confirms, adding thereto a ſtill more bar- 
barous Cuſtom of eating their Relations when 
OO EY Aa © they 
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they are e old. He places theſe Barbarians 
between t Ifles of Nicobar and T anacarim or Tan- 


aſarim: And this Cuſtom remains to this Day, if we 
may believe Navarette ; It is certain they eat alive 


| 4 Europeans they can catch. 


Marco Polo tells us, that the Inhabitants of the Iſ- 
| lan he calls Angaman devoured all thoſe they 
could lay Hands on: Teixeira ſays alſo of the Ja- 
vans, that about an hundred Years _— he Ry hes 
that is, about two hundred Year | t 
Human Fleſh, a Cuſtom they untatur: I ether 5 


The Pe 77 were of the 1 and fold 


till uch time as 57 mbraced ammeciſm. 


2. 314. c. 
3819 


P. 339. c. 


Human Þ 55 publictly oft of the Cafres on che 
Coaſt of Barbary are Anthropophagites alſo, * 
ticularly thoſe call'd Ancbr Theſe in the 

1589 made an Incurſion into the interior 

he Number of 80000, and devoured all the Hoa 


that fell into their Hands; and thus deſdlated a 


ract of above three undred Les es. The Mrum- 
bos and moſt of the other Cafres Afric are Devou- 
ele que, and the Nei döchrin Parts, agree that 
He, the Bodies of ich as Sore executed. Af. 
Polo, beſides other Parts of the Indies and China, 


Where be ohſerves the Perle to be Anthro' ha- 


FOE ſay 8 in the Kingdom of Felech, wich 
1s 6ne-of the eight of the leſſer of Java, the Nb 
bitants 8 Human Fleſh as well as thoſe of the 
dom of Samara, thoſe of Dragcjan, and thoſe 
of the greater Jaa, according ro eos who 
. fold ther ancient Relations to Men, Wh. 
"Th to eat. 
he fame . Polo, eile of the Altrols; 
icians of the "treat Khan of the 7 


| fy bay that when a Man was condemned to Dear 


took him, dreſs'd him, and ate his Flefh 
7. rboſa writes almoſt the fame of Slam and the 
Celebes, and adds, that 415 A Criminal 'wis to be 
ſentenc'd to Death, they be gg'd him of the King 
to eat. Nicolo di Conti cheers alſo of the Inhabi- 
tants of... Iſle of Andramania, or that of Andaman, 
and thoſe of Sumatra, that they would eat Hi 
e 


On the foregoing Accounts. 9 ap 
Fleſh ; and according to Pigafetta, there were cer- 4. 
tain hairy People in the 3 who having 


killed a Man, ate his Heart with Juice. 


Of the INand of Ceylon. 101 
The Oricntals know the Ifland of Ceylon by no is d 


other Name than Sarandib, which has ſome affinity 77, 


with the Ste die of Coſmas, the Author of the . 1 
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Chriſtian Topography. Dive, in the Indian Tongue, yide Bar- 
is an Iland, RD Th Arabs, who have no V Con- 47 35 


ſonant, do, after the manner of the Greeks, end . f. 
their laſt Syllable with a B. Thus all the Indian 
Names ending in Dive, give you to underſtand that 
the Place meant, is either an Iſland or a 'Penin- 
ſula ; for moſt of the Orientals have but one Word 
for the one and the other. From Ceylon the Arabs 
have formed Saran; for the two Liquids L and R 
are often converted into each other. Arrian writes, 
that Weſtward there lies an Iſland called 74a 
vers, and by the Ancients Taprobana, where you 
muſt correct his Text, ro . AS un Racket 'Ta- 
Texan maps ') Tols dex aios & Empsrds ; which 

wants it, by a Miſtake of the Tranſcribers, who 
have of the A and & in'SIAANAOY formed a wu.” 
The ſame Coſmas gives it for the Taprobana of 
the Ancients. He ſays, it is about nine hundred 
Miles in Circumference, and that it was governed 
by two Kings, one of whom was Maſter of the 
Mines of Yacinth, or Jacinth, a general Name under 
which are comprehended ſeveral forts of coloured 
Stones, which the Arabs call Tacut or Iacut; that 
ſome Perſian Chriſtians were there ſettled, and had 
a Prieſt, a Deacon, and all the Church Liturgy; 
that the Kings and moſt of the Inhabitants were 
Strangers; that Commodities were brought hither 
from all Parts, and even from China, this Iſland 
being as it were in the Heart of all the Fader; 
that it is five Days diſtant from the Continent of 
the Indies; and that its chief Scale was call d © Ma- 
rallo; in fine, that there were found the '#07 us, 
or Pearl Oyſters, as our Author confirm. 
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What the Arabs relate | of the Print of a Foot 
upon the top of a Mountain, which they ſay is 


Adam's Step; is to be found in moſt of the Arabian 


Authors, who are very fond of ſuch Stories; and 
is confirmed by the Tradition of the Country, 
handed down to our preſent Times. Robert Knox, 


an Engliſbman, who lived twenty Years in this Iſ- 


land, and who publiſh'd an ample Account of it 


in the Year 1681, expreſſes himſelf to this effect. 


4 Southward of Conde-Uda there is a Mountain, 


0 fuppoſed to be the higheſt in the Iſland, and 


«a Hamalell in the 


T.ud. Bar- 
them. I. 3. 


4 


Mart. 
Hiſt. 236. 
Ti — - 
I. p. 184. 
Vid. Marc. 


anguage of the Chingu- 
«© las, but the Portugueſe, ths other Europeans 


Call it Adam's Peek. This Mountain is in the 
4% Form of a Sugar-loaf, very ſteep, and upon the 
© top of it is a flat Stone, on which is ſeen the 
1 Impreſſion of a Man's Foot, but larger than the 
„Life, being about two Foot in length. The Peo- 
4 ple of this Iſland reckon it a meritorious Work, 
* to viſit this Trace or Impreſſion, and fall 
« down before it; and generally towards the be- 
« ginning of their New Year, which is in the 
K. Monti of March, the Men, Women and Chil- 
<< dren reſort to this great and lofty Mountain, there 
© to perform their Devotions." WY 
It is the common Opinion, that. the Chineſe peo- 
pled part of this Iſland, and that the Name of 
Chingulas or Chingalas, is derived from a :Chineſe 
Colony, ſettled on the Point de Gale, and deſcended 
2 certain Chineſe driven hither by ſtreſs of Wea» 
er. | 3 
This, Father Martini confirms, ſaying, Cingala is Si- 
narum Syrtes, ſo called becauſe here periſhed a Fleet 
an Emperor of China had fitted out to conquer this 
Iſland ; and that Ceylon, or Sinlan, ſignifies Chineſe. 
In another place he takes Notice that the Chingu- 
las are much braver than the other Natives of the 
Country: But as Navarette very pertinently animad- | 
verts, This Proof makes quite againſt what it is in- 
tended to demonſtrate, fince it does not ſeem likely 
that they ſhould inherit from the Chineſe a Courage 
ſ— ͤͤfff nobel “ 
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: On the Foregoing Accounts. 


Some Authors have pretended that Ceylon is not 


P. 180. 


the Taprobana of the Ancients, but that Sumatra is P. 348. 


the Place. Theſe are Andrew Corſali, Maximilian 


P. 184. 


of Tranſylvania, Barthama, Gaſpar Barreyros, Pigafe- ' P. 256, 


za, and ſome others. 


Ships built in the Indies. 


| This fame fort of Ships is exactly deſcribed by 


Marco Polo, under the Name of Ships of Ormux; 
for at that time all the Commerce of Siraf, which 


P. 372, 


(E] 


"þ, 1. 6. 
16. Pp. 2. 


was afterwards tranſacted at the Iſle of Kis, was 
remov d to Ormuz. * The Ships of Ormux are very 
« bad and dangerous, and Merchants often run a very 


„6 great Riſque in them. For they cannot faſten 
« their Planks with Bolts, becauſe the Wood is as 
« hard and as brittle as Earthen-ware ; ſo that when 
t they attempt to drive ſo much as a Nail into it, 
« the Nail ſtarts back and breaks. Wherefore 


« — bore the ends of their Planks as gently as 
« pol 


ble with an Augre, and then drive in Tree- 


46 nails, and ſo make them faſt. Then they bind 


them or rather ſew them together with a ſtrong 
4 Thread of Coco-nut, which Nut is large, and 
44 all over cover'd with ſtrong Fibres like Horſe- 
* Hair, They then launch them, and when every 
4 other part bf them is decayed, theſe Threads are 
< clean and unhurt; and of the ſame they make 
1 Cordage and Cables, which preſerve a long time 
« in the Water. They uſe no pitch to ſave their 
« Ships from rotting, but uſe, inſtead of it, a Fiſh 
Cc Oy * e Ec 


1 
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* Le navi d'Ormuz ſono peſſime & pericoloſe, on de Ii 
mercanti ſpeſſa volte in quelle pericolano : & Ia cauſa e 
queſta, par che non ſi ficano con chiodi per eſſer il. 
legno col quale ſi fabricano duro, & di materia fragile 


a modo di vaſo di terra, & ſubito che ft ficca il chiodo, : 


fe ribatte in ſe medeſimo, G 70 ſi rompe. Ma le 
tavolo ſi foranno con trivello di ferro piu leggiermente 


che poſſono nell® eftremita, & doppo vi ſi mettono alcune 
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What the Arabs relate of the Print of a Foot 
upon the top of a Mountain, which they fay is 
Adam's Step; is to be found in moſt of the Arabian 
Authors, who are very fond of ſuch Stories; and 
is confirmed by the Tradition of the Country, 
handed down to our preſent Times. Robert Knox, 


an Engliſbman, who lived twenty Years in this Iſ- 


land, and who publiſh'd an ample Account of it 
in the Year 1681, expreſſes himſelf to this effect. 
4 Southward of Conde-Uda there is a Mountain 


4 ſuppoſed to be the higheſt in the Iſland, and 
: $5: Hamalell in the Language of the Chingu- 


% las, but the Portugueſe, and the other Europeans 


« call it Adam's Peek. This Mountain is in the 
* Form of a Sugar-loaf, very ſteep, and upon the 
tc top of it is a flat Stone, on which is ſeen the 
«© Impreſſion of a Man's Foot, but larger than the 
« Life, being about two Foot in length. The Peo- 


ple of this Iſland reckon it a meritorious Work, 


Lud. Bar- 


 * them. I. 3. 


4. 


Mart. 


u down before it; and general 


46 to viſit this Trace or 1 * and fall 

y towards the be- 
« ginning of their New Year, which is in the 
Fs 33 of March, the Men, Women and Chil- 


© dren reſort to this great and lofty Mountain, there 


© to perform their Devotions.” - 
Ir is the common Opinion, that. the Chineſe peo- 
pled part of this Ifland, and that the Name of 
Chingulas or Chingalas, is derived from a Chineſe 
Colony, ſettled on the Point de Gale, and deſcended 
weng certain Chineſe driven hither by ſtreſs of Wea» 
er. : . | 
This, Father Martini confirms, ſaying, Cingala is Si- 
narum Syrtes, ſo called becauſe here periſhed a Fleet 
an Emperor of China had fitted out to conquer this 
Iſland ; and that Ceylon, or Sinlan, ſignifies Chineſe. 
In another place he takes Notice that the Chingu- 
las are much braver than the other Natives of the 
— But as Navarette very pertinently animad- 
verts, This Proof makes quite againſt what it is in- 
tended to demonſtrate, fince it does not ſeem likely 
that they ſhould inherit from the Chineſe a Courage 
„% 7:5. 4 rf dF 2% 
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On the Foregoing Accounts. 9 
Some Authors have pretended that Ceylon is not P. 180. 
the Taprobana of the Ancients, but that Sumatra is P. 348. 
the Place. Theſe are Andrew Corſali, Maximilian P. 184. 
of Tranſyloania, Barthama, Gaſpar Barreyros, Pigafe- P. 256. 
ta, and ſome others. ns | OS 47% 


Ships built in the Indies. E! 
This fame ſort of Ships is exactly deſcribed by 7, 1. c. 

Aarco Polo, under the Name of Ships of Ormuz ; 16. p. 2. 

for at that time all the Commerce of Siraf, which 

was afterwards tranſacted at the Iſle of Kis, was | 

remov'd to Ormuz. * The Ships of Ormyz are very 

« bad and dangerous, and Merchants often run a very 

« great Riſque in them. For they cannot faſten 

„their Planks with Bolts, becauſe the Wood is as 


«c 
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hard and as brittle as Earthen-ware ; ſo that when 


they attempt to drive ſo much as a Nail into ir, 
the Nail ſtarts back and breaks. Wherefore 
they bore the ends of their Planks as gently as 


poſſible with an Augre, and then drive in Tree- 
nails, and ſo make them faſt. Then they bind 


them or rather ſew them together with a ſtron 


Thread of Coco-nut, which Nut is large, an 


4 all over cover'd with ft: 


Fibres like Horſe- 
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* Hair. They then launch them, and when every 

4 other part df them is decayed, theſe Threads are 
< clean and unhurt; and of the ſame they make a 
© Cordage and Cables, which preſerve a long time 

« in the Water. They uſe no pitch to fave their 

« Ships from rotting, but uſe, inſtead of it, a Fiſh 

« Oyl. * | CCD 
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| Le navi d'Ormuz ſono peſſime & pericoloſe, on de Ii 8 
mercanti ſpeſſa volte in quelle pericolano : & Ia cauſa e 

queſta, par che non ſi ficano con chiodi per eſſer il. 

legno col quale ſi fabricano duro, & di materia fragile 

a modo di vaſo di terra, & ſubito che ſi ficca il chiodo, 

i ribatte in ſe medeſimo, & auf ſi rompe. Ma le 

tavolo ſi foranno con trivello di ferro piu leggiermente” 

che poſſeno nell eſtremita, & doppo ui ſs mettono alcune 
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RE MAR RES. 
Almoſt all the Modern Writers who have treated of 


the Maldives and the Coco-nut, agree with our An- 


Fatto di graſſo de peſei, & calt ai la ſtoppæ. 


cient Traveller in the manner of building theſe Ja- 


Aan Embarkations ; and add, as a remarkable Circum- 


ftance, That this Tree alone not only affords Materials 


 wherewithal to build a Ship, but to load her alſo when 


ſhe is finiſhed. The great Planks of the Trunk ſerve 
for her Hull and Maſts; with the Filaments or Fi- 
bres of the Nut they ſpin the Cordage and the Sails; 
and they calk her with the coarſer Stuff, and the Oil 
extracted from the Tree. 27 load her with Nuts 
bath green and dry, and of the Liquor they draw from 


them, which is very pleaſant and fweet at firſt, but 


turns into a Vinegar if kept, they make a kind of 
Coram, Comfits, Butter, and an excellent Oil for 


An unknows He where are Mines of StFver. 


Amidſt ſuch a Number of Iflands as are ſcatter'd 
up and down the Indian Sea, quite up to the Coaſt of 


China, it is a hard matter to fingle out which of them 


our Author means. It ſeems that even in his Days, the 
Courſe to be ſteered for this Iſland was loft, and that 
Chance only directed Ships thither. There are Silver 
Mines in moſt of theſe Iſlands, as Travellers fay. 


A white Cloud, or Water-ſpout. 
This white Cloud, which has ſuch extraordinary Ef- 


fefts, is very exactly deſcribed in the Second Volume 


ms 


chiavi di legno, con le quali fi ferrano: doppo le lega- 
no, o vero ES con — Alo = che fi — 4 b 
pra il ſcorxo della noci d India, le quali ſono grandi: 
& fapra vi ſono fili, como ſete di cavallo, li quali poſts 
in aqua com e putrefatta la foſtanza rimangono mondi, 
& ſe ne fanno corde, con le quali legano Ie navi, 

durano longamente in aqua : alle qual navi non fi pone 
peſce per diſſea della putrefattione ma Sungono con olio 


= | 


0, the Foregoing Accotints. 
of Mt. 7bevence the Younger. It is commonly call'd a 
Water-ſpout 3 and the Arabian Geographer ſpeaks of it 


in almoſt the ſame terms. This ſort of Whirlpool is 


not only ſeen all over the Indian Sea, but in the Sea 
of Perſia alſo. James Lancaſter obſerved one of them 
in the Straits of Malacca, on the way of Acbem, at- 
tended with the ſame difturbance and riſing of the Wa- 
ter deſcribed by our Authors. 


Lian, Tuffion, or Whirlwind. © 


Our Authors obferve that the Coaſt of Ching is ſub- 
ject to violent Storms, and particularly to thoſe Ils 
or Frets of Wind called, in their Lan „ Tufan, 
from a Greek Word Tugor,. which ine of the 
fame thing. The Portugueſe and Spaniards derive from 
the Arabs their Word Tyfzon, or Tyfon, which, on the Coaſt 
of China, comes on from the Eaftern Board, and begins 
in the Month of Auguſt. Navarette is in the wrong 
when he looks for the Etymology of this Word in the 
Chineſe Language, in which, ſays he, Tung fung is an 


P. 423. 


Eafterly Wind. The TJadians of Manila call it Bagio, 


and it is to the full as violent as the Hurricans among 


the American Iſlands. Theſe T) {mg are much to 


be „ eſpecially in the == ge from the gs 

to China, as we may 'perceive by many Examples to 
be found in the Writings of the moſt famous Naviga- 
tors of theſe laſt Ages. But although this Word is 
origi Greek, and fignifies rather a Storm attended 
with Thunder than a Tyan or Hurrican, during 
which the Wind hall ſhift to every Point of the Com- 
paſs ; yet the Arabs derive it from a Word of theirs 
which ſignifies 70 turn, believing it a Native of their 
Tongue, juſt as Navarette took it for an Offspring 
of the Chineſe. Varemus ſays, the Arabs called it Oli- 
fant; he means Al. Taſun; but tho* he is out as to this, 
He deſeribes it very exactly in his Univerſal Geography. 


It appears like Sparks of Fire. 
This was obſerved by Father Martini on the Coat 


of China: And Jobn Davis, an Engliſhman, took No- 
| - dice 


L. 1.5 
283. Edit. 
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RE MARK S 
tice of the ſame Phænomenon in the Vear 1604, being 
in 7 Degrees of Southern Latitude, not far from the 
Iſle of Fernand de Noronha ; he ſays, the Glare was fo 
—_ he on ky ine to Oy .. 


An land without Women. 
This, v very probably, is the Iſland mentioned by 


Marco Polo : Beyond Cheſmacoran, about five hundred 


„ Miles in the main Sea, ſomewhat Southerly, there 
<«: are: two Iſlands, the one Maſculine, and the other 
& Feminine, about thirty Miles wide of each other. In 
< the one the Men live without the Women, and this 
< 1s called the Maſculine Iſand; and in the other, 


„ which is called the Feminine Iſland, the Women 


„ live without the Men. The Inhabitants of theſe 
< Illes are one People, however, and are baptized 
« Chriſtians. The Men croſs over to the F emale 


Iſland, and ſtay there three Months together, (wiz. 


5 March, April, May, each in his Houſe with his 
« Wife; and then return to the Male Iſland, where 
< they abide for the reſt of the Year, following each 
« his ” Buſinch, without the Participation of a Wife. 
« The Women keep the Male Children till they are 
< twelve Years old, and then ſend them to their Fa- 


« thers: But the Girls they keep till they are of Age 


< to Marry, and then diſpoſe of them to the Men of 


4 the other Iſland. It ſeems the Air of the Place will 


< not allow the Men to be always with their Wives, 
c“ becauſe they would dye. * have a Biſhop under 
« him of Socotra. ” pike 


2 


— 


*Oltra + C heſmacoran a 500 Miglia in alto mare 
werſo mezzo di, vi ſono due 1ſole, Puna vicina all altra 
30 Migha. Et in una dimorano gli huomini ſenza Fe- 
mine, & fi chiama PIſola Maſcolina: Nell altra flanno | 
he femine ſenza huomini, & fi chiama Lſola feminina. 
Quelli che habitano in dette due Tfola, ſono una coſa Me- 
defima, & ſono: Chriftiani battezzati, Gli buomini var 


all Iſela delle Femine 8 dimorqno con 1 1 tre mett 
| continas 


« 
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On the Foregbing Accounts. 


VNicolo di Conti has it, that they are obliged to re- 


tire after a three Months abode, or that otherwiſe they 

would dye by the malignity of the Climate. We can ſay 
nothing of theſe Iſlands, ſince it is ſo hard to find 
them out by ſuch an imperfect Deſcription. But what 
Marco Polo ſays, can never be true, with regard to the 
Time the Men croſs over to the Women; for being 
Chriſtians, the Diſcipline which ſtill ſubſiſts in the 
Churches of the Levani, would have obliged them to 
have abſtained from their Wives during Lent, which 
they keep much about the ſame Time we do. Nor is 
it an eaſy matter to underſtand how the Women could 
live on their Iſland without any outward Worſhip, 
which muſt have been ſuſpended in the abſence of the 
Clergy, who nevertheleſs might croſs over at the Time 
mentioned by Marco Polo, which happens to be alſo 
the Seaſon when they celebrate the Feaſt of Eafter. 


Due Courſe they ſteered for China. 
It is very difficult exactly to trace out the Courſe 
the Arab ſteered for China, as it is found in our Au- 


.thors ; not only becauſe many Towns they mention 
have been deſtroyed, but alſo becauſe the Ancients, who 


only coaſted it along, held a different Rout from that 


no ſhaped by our Pilots. C at ek , 875 
The Chineſe came as far as Siraf, but dared not 
ſtir beyond it, becauſe of the foulneſs of the Weather, 
and the heavineſs of the Sea, which their Ships could 


1 


N 1 1777 


Adagaſcar, 
continui, cioe Marzo, Aprile & Maggio: & ciaſcuno ha- 
bita in caſa, con la ſua moglie, & doppo, ritorna all 1jo- 
la Maſcolina, dove dimorano tutto, il reſto dell anno, fa- 
. cendo le loro arti ſenza femina alcuna. Le femine tengono 
lſuoi figholt ſino a dodici anni, & doppo li mandano alli 
loro padri: Se ella e femina, la tengeno fin che ella e 
da marito & poi la maritano negli huomini della Lola. 

E par che quel aere non patiſca che gli huomini continuino 
à flare appreſſo le femine, perche moririano. Hanno il 


ro veſcovo qual e ſottopoſto a quello del Lſela di Socotra. 


F 
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not live in. They did not then venture ſo far as Ma- 8 
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n REMARKS 
6. dagaſtar, as Father Martini pretends they did, becaule 
7.237. in the Bay of Santa Clara there is a People reſem- 
| „ | bling the CZzze/e, and not unlike them in Speech. He 
. offers nothing in Proof of this but the Report of ſome 
Was Seamen : But granting the thing to be as he would have 
1 tt, theſe (Chineſe may have been driven thither by Tem- 
1 peſt, and there have taken up their abode, becauſe they 
TY could not poſſibly return back again to their Country. 
bn On the other hand, it is evident that Nawarette is 
miſtaken when he ſays the Straits of Sincapor were 
their Ne plus ultra. 
© 7 1 A Maritime 'T'own in the ha 
; Perfia, 60 Leagues from 'Shiraz,according to Abul- 
8 N Feda, or 63 according to Eb Haukal. They place it 
10 in 78 or 79 Degrees 30 Minutes of Longitude, and in 
WT the Latitude of 26 Degrees 40 Minutes, or 29 and 
1 30. They ſay it was a Town of great Fame for 
1 Trade, . that the Country about it was bare and un- 
8 ciultivated, becauſe of its ſterility; quite deſtitute of Trees 
We * or Gardens; that the Heat was exceſſive; that the 
BT | Town was well built, and that ſome of its private In- 
1 | Habitants were ſo rich, as to have laid out thirty 
| ne thouſand [Dinars, or fifteen thouſand Piſtoles French, in 
1 and embelliſhing their Houſes; and in ſhort, 
1 | that moſt of them were built with Wood brought from 
1 P 6. the Country ef the | Franks, or Exrope. The Arabian 
—_ Geographer, alſo mentions this City in many Places, in 
. - the Deſcription: of the third Climate, as well as moſt 
HY Gel in of the other Geographers. | Trade ftill flouriſhed 
MAlfrag. p. chere in the Days of Abulfeda, or about the beginning 
% 117. of the fourteenth Century; but when it began to mi- 
= to the Iſland of Kis-Ben-Omira, then Siraf ſoon 
fell to decay; but it made no long ſtay at "Ks," but 
changed Seat for Ormux, where it entirely ſettled. 
2 All the Arabian Ships put into 'Siraf; and eipecial- 
— Iy when they came from Baſſora, the chief Scale for 
[8 the Merchants of the Red Sea, Egypt, and even the 
3 Coaſt of Ethiopia. The Chineſe and Indian Merchants 
brought thither all the Commodities the Eaſt could 
furniſh, whether from the Indies, the Terra Arma, or 
1 the Iſlands then known. | 
= They failed from Siraf to Maſcat, iv the Country 
„ * Oman, by Ptolomey called Onauum * 1 
| | | 4 
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On the Fpeguing F 
Sohar-Oman, or Shih. Oman. This Paſſage is dab 


gerous for the 
Way. It is impoſſible to ſay what Places our Arabs mean, 


ſince they give us no Poſitions or Situations : But it ſhould- 


ſeem that Kawcamali, or Kaucam, is Cochim, or Cothin, 
which it was eafy to reach in a Month's er adn 
the Wind aft ; becauſe of the Monſoons which are 
lar... mmediately beyond Cochin, is the Sea 
 Harkand, as the Arabs call it; and in ranging alon 
q Shore, they firſt touched at Cala, or ö N v 
is the ſame thing. An anonymous Perfiar Author, 
whoſe Abrid ment, or Epitome of Geography, is in 
the King's Library, fays, that this Town is in part in- 
habited by Mo/lems, or Mufulmen, and that there are 
Trees here which yield Camphire, as may be proved 


'by the Teſtimony of Serapion, by reading Cala inſtead C. 144- 


of Cala. 


Our Author fays, that Cala, or Calabar, is about 


a Month's fail from Kaucam, but this does not afford 
55 much light whereby to diſcover its Poſition. Abs 
Zeid, the Author of the ſecond Relation, ſeems to have 
| better explained the thing, ſaying, that the Iſle of Cala 
is in the mid Paſſage, between China and the Country 
of the Arabs, 9 that it is eighty Leagues in Cir- 


cuit. Thus according to his Notion, it comprehends 
an extent of Country under a Capital of the ſame 


Name, which "muſt have been ſomewhere about the 


| | Point of Malabar. 


From Calg in ten Days they reached a Place cal- 
led Betuma : In Syriac, Beit V is the Houſe, or 
Church St. Thomas, which is 
and cannot be very far from Cat , or Calabar. The 
Ancients muſt have touched there, Prad they ſnaped 
their Courſe between the Coaſt and the Iſland of Cey- 
ion; whereas at preſent Ships ſtretch to the Southward 
of the Point de Gale, and ſtand over for the Iſles of 
Nicobai which muſt have been thoſe of V ajabalus, this 
Name, it is probable, being * corrupted by the 
Arabs and by the Europeans. They are in eight 
| groes of Northern Latitude, & conſequently beyond Ca- 
Ja and Betuma; and thus there muſt be fome Tranſ⸗ 


Rocks, Iſles, and Flats which lye in the 


n the ſame Rout, 


by 4rrian, Omina. The Town alſo was called Sohay, br Ze Peri 
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REMARKS. 


9: named Take Betuma and Katrange, or Kenerag, 
to Benjamin the Few 

Ir is hard to ſay what Place this laſt was, if it be 

not the Chitran in our Charts, as well as to find the 

true Place of Senef, or San although the Aromatic 

Wood ſhipped there, was for __ cf Ages known all 


it, though it 


over the Eaſt. Serapion, who Fun 
ranſlation we have, 


can hardly be known in the 


Which reads Seiß inſtead of Senef, gives us ſome Di- 


rection towards finding this Place, Þy telling us it is 
but three Leagues from Cape Comorin, or Ras Comri, 
Where the Wood Ahoes is to be had, butit is not fo 


ood. 
S The Arabian Greeraphy, printed at Rome, can reflect 


no Light upon this Obſcurity; for the Text muſt be 


ſadly diſtorted, fince it makes two diſtinct Continents, 
of Malai, which ſhould be the Point of Malabar, and 
Senef, and fince it is very likely we ſhould read 2 


1 Kam- Mali, or Melai, inſtead of Malai. 


5 The ſame Author ſays, that from Seng they * As 
8 andarfulat, or, as it is in the Arabic printed at Rome, 
Sandifulat. The Word Pulbo is frequently compounded 
by the Malays, to ſignify, that the Places whoſe Names 
Ys that Adjun&, or Affix, are Iſlands: And there is 
t Number of theſe in the Sea from the Gulf of 
5 engal, quite home to China. Fulat muſt then be the 
" Pulo of the Malays, and Sandar Fulat may be Pula 
Condor which is the neareſt to China, and may for 
"that Reaſon be the Place the Arabs ſteered for, when 
they were bound for the Sea of China. And as their 
Navigation was rather Coaſting than Sailing, and as 
their Ships were very handy and light, they might 
the more ſafely venture through the Straits of Sincapor, 
and keep the Shore aboard all the way: And thus 
they kept between that String of ' Iſlands and Flats, 
Which ſtretches away from the Coaſt of Cambodia, quite 
home to the Mouth cf Canton River; nor muſt we 
wonder they were five or fix Weeks upon this Paſſage. 
It is difficult to trace out the particulars of this whole 
Voyage by ſuch defective helps; and after all, that 
might be done towards it, nothing but a bare Curioſity 


- could enjoy any Satisfaction i in it; for our Seamen at 
N 


— a 


On the Foregoing Acroumts. 1 
| omg know more of thoſe Seas, and how to ſteer in 
em better than the greateſt N avigators of Anti- 
uity 
bs The Sea of Sanji muſt be ſomewhere about the Gulf 
of Cochinthina,, which however, as has been obſerved 
by ſeveral Authors, is not the true Name of the Coun- 
try, but Caochi ; and even this is a Name impoled 
on it by the Chineſe ; ſo that this diverſity in the A. 
rabic Name may borrow * ſome ancient e 


| the Country, we > know not. 
Toa Place called Betamds NE | | (M] 


De is a Syriac Conan. whoſe trus Ortho- 
graphy is Beit-Touma, which. both in Arabic and Sy- 
rac, is the Houſe pa N of 85 e 4 5 rung 
manner ithe Syrians ity, of Martyropolts, Bar- 
gamea, or Beit-Garmea, and ſo of others 1 as much 
as our Author leaves us in the dark as to the Courſe 
he honed if we allow, that Kaukam, or ,Conkan 
the Portugueſe write it, is ſomewhere | about the e Gulf 
of Gambaya,..and, if we grant that their Navigation 
was no better than, Coaſting, which cannot well be 
called in Queſtion ; than need we not admire that the 
Arabs ſhould reckon it a Month's Voyage from thence 
to Betuma. Calabar, Seng Kadrange, or Chitran, 
are in the Neighbourhood: of St. Thomas's. Marco Pols A 
and almoſt all the old Voyage Writers agree, that by 
the Tradition of the Country St. Thomas ſhould be in- 

rred in this very Place; and this is confirmed by | 
722 di E mpoli, Barboſa, Cor/ali, and almoſt all the P. 146. 
other firſt 1 his Tradition is ſtill in force 312. 3154 
| 2 the Neforians ; and one of their moſt famous 
Authors, having ſummarily touched upon the Preaching 

St. Thomas, ſays, his Toh. was diſcovered upon Amr. Hi . b 
4 Sea Shore, in a Village famous for being the Scene Ar. SS. 
of his Martyrdom. To. 2 Tradition may be added of the Nee 
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that of the Malabar, and moſt of the other Syrian orians. | 
Churches, who all believe St. Thomas ain oe 1 
to the Indies, and that he there lies intombed: But 5 a 1 
this ſhall be treated more amply in the Diſſertations K Wy 
on ms the N * Churches, ä 5 
nn” Fling WW; 
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REMARKS, 
Ping Bib. 


"K's inal Make a, Words 6 to Faber Me- 
1 8 Fiſh, or father a Bird; 
ies tipon the Moiinthiris 3 and, 


Sea again, And conte 5 


r in Hin time it 
utumn over, & into + 
4 very | ien 8 r Als of another fort of 
rior in the Sea of a which as the Head 
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« hardeſt. Stone, though they 
* Shape. The Portugheſe uſe 
« are of this fame in 
« Iſland of Halnan. is 


1 urning abuutan, or Vulcano. 
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odigious 2 lames, Stones, 
809. "There is another 1 e Ins of 
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REMARKS, 
ney, were all they had left. The Deſcendants of Buiya, 
who ſeized on all that part of Aſa which owned obe- 
dience to the Kaif, ordered the Cocbut after this man- 
ner; the Kateb or Preacher, having offered up Praiſes 

to God and to Mohammed, began firſt to ſpeak of the 
Kalif, and then of the So/tax ; and the ſame it was in 
the matter of Coinage, for on one fide was the Ka- 
V Name, and on the Reverſe the Soltan'ss The 
Tame was obſerved by the Sehukids : But as their Em 
pire extended from Caſgar quite into Egypt, and al- 
moſt to the very Gates of Conſtautinople, and compre- 
hended à great many tributary Principalities; mention 
was firſt made of the Kalif out of Religion, then of the 
Soltan out of Duty as Sovereign, and then of the Prince 
himſelf, who by this Form acknowledged the Kall his 
Superior in Spirituals, and the Soltan, in Temporal Con- 
cerns; and in paying this Honour, conſiſted the De- 
Vvotion of the -Mahommedan Princes, who adhered . to 
the Sonnite or Orthodox Ka7ifs. So Nuroddin the Sol- 
tan of Syria, ſet up the Cofbat in the Name of the 
Kalifs af over his Dominions, and even in Egypt as 
ſoon as Saladin, who was general of his Forces, made 
Himſelf Mafter of Kahira or Cairo. And their exam 


ple was followed by all the Mobammedan Prices in Me- 


fopatamia, Syria, and Egypt, in the Year of the Hera 
DexTLVIII. and of Chrit u cc. after the Death of 
Moadzam-Turan-Shah, the laſt of the Family of the 
Ayubites, Succeſſors of Saladin, who was killed by his 
own People while St. Louis was in Priſon. 
The Tartars who in the Reign of Holalu- Khan con- 
quer'd all the Eaſt to the Frontiers of Fg ypr, and who 
murdered the Kalif Al. Motaſeim, the laſt of the AbaF 
d family, by tying him up in a Sack, and marching 
their Army over him, put an end to the Ka/far. After 
this the Mohammedans were without a Kaliß, and the 
Cotbat was ſuſpended for about four Years; at the 
Expiration of which Soltan Bibars- Bondoldari, the 
Fourth of the Turks Mamluks, raiſed to that Dignity 
an unknown Perſon, who pretended to be of the Fa- 
mily of Abbas, in the Year of the Hejra pcirx. and 
of Chrift MccLix. But this new Kalif, who had a 
mall Army committed to him by Bibars, attempting 
60 drive the Tartam away from Bagdad, Was 855 = 
. 5 1 £ 6 . - 3 ont 


On the Foregoing Accounts. 


Months afterwards with all that belonged to him. B. 
bars then fat up another called Hater, whom the Peo- 
| lee the Black Kalif; and him Bibars kept- 

a kind of Priſoner, cloſe up in a Palace, and abridged . 


ple nick- 
of all Liberty ; though honoured as Kah and par- 
ticularly pct 


ment of the Pontificat and Soveraignty of the imagi- 
nary Kalif; and thus the thing flood, tilt the Defeat 
and Death of Tumam-bey, the twenty third and laſt Cir-' 
caſſian Soltan, who was hanged by the order of Seim, 
the Emperor of the Turks, in the Year of Chrift myxv. 
Thus upon this ſecond Extinction of the Kakfar, to 
which the Dignity of Maui bears no manner of 

Relation, the Ceremony of the Cotbat, although as old 
as Mobammediſin itſelf, was intirely laid aſide. | 


s. ” 


Now the Origin of this Ceremony was ſuch: Me- E/mac. 
| hammed as Prophet and Head of his own Sect, ad- Emir. _ 
dreſſed the People on the Days of their Aſſemblies; and Cond. &c. 


that he might be the better underſtood, he was wont to 


mount an Eſtrade ſome ſteps higher than where the reſt 


ſtood. He began with Praiſes to God, and particularly ex- 
patiated upon what Thanks the Mahammedans ought to 
return him, when they had gained any Advantage 
over their Enemies; and then opened to them the Buſi- 
neſs that was to come under their Deliberation. And 
in this was he. imitated by the Kali his Succeſſors, 
till the riſe of the Family of Ommiyab, with the Addi - 
tion only of the Praiſes of Mohammed. At the fame 

time they communicated to the People the important 
Affairs of the Public; for in the 3 of Mx 
bammediſin the Government was not Monarchical, but 
the Tribes of the. Arab, as thoſe of Medina, Mecca, 
 Bajſra or Baſfſora, and ſome others, claimed a Share in 

the public Adminiſtration, which after public Prayers, 
K 1 faid, was brought upon the Carpet by the 
The firſt Kali, and particularly Ali, who was very 
eloquent of Speech, affected to enrich their Diſcourſes 
with all the Strains of Rhetoric and Poetry, which 

gave birth to the Cuſtom of 2 them up with on 


| the Cotbat or Sermon, which was deli- 
vered in his Name in the Moſch. The Turk and 
Circaſſian Mamluks kept up this Cuſtom, and the Prin- 
ces, their Tributaries, did the fame, in acknowledg- 
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Meſeh's now to the Pues of Ge 

* of Mohammed, they a thoſe of the K 275 
and when it Was pronoun for the firſt time alter 

the Elevation of a new Kali, the People lifted u 

their Hands, and put them one upon yr & tef Which 


deemed as an of Allegiance; Hand 
e that of Bel en 7 5 y 55 rig] 1952 Hand 
e Form f taking 


= | 
The Alba havin eprived FE Deſcendants of 
Ommizah, aſſumed the JEL Garment, and When they 
ſpoke to the Fergie d always in Black: 
whence thoſe who Alder 25 C bet in their Name, 
mounted, the e Galley. or Manbar i in Black, which Was 
of the Katebs.in 12 the P 27 19 80 the 

u e, Ither in em- 

pirituals. The Ae elt if was hung 

SE ID * in this manner was it that the Ce 
remony was, performed. On the other hand the Fa- 


zemite Kalif, who Se the Abba/fids Heretics, Eb 


the white Veſt, and hung the Manbar With 
Aare becauſe x DIE the Colour of 4% Who Whole 
Saale full wear white Veſts, or Saſhes, as we 
ſaw in the Ambaſſador of Morocco and his el 
who. were of that Sect. Ever after then that the 

* gave over. his Function, he delegated it to the 


| guy the Men of the Law, or  Derviſcs, nor could . 


—— done without a Mien from the 7 


2 the er — 


this, the Rea Reader will perceive why. our Arabs 
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The Dialogue in the. Second, Part clears, up what 
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NES 
the inet Vanity, and we leave every obe to paly 


his own Judgment thereon. 


This Ba/hara is dignified Emperor of thoſe who have 
their Ears bored, which is the common mode a- 
mong the Indians. Moſt of the Arabian and Per/ian 
( phers ſpeak of this Prince juſt as our Writers 
do. Abulſtda treating of Maabar, which is Part of 
what we call Malabar, ſays, that The Capital is three 
or four Days from Coulam ; and adds, that the Moun- 
tains of this Country border upon the Land of the King 
of Kings, or Emperor of the Indies, calld Ilbara; where 
it is plain we muſt read Balhara. The Situations of 
all theſe Places are fo very doubtful, that we can 
hardly even gueſs at them. The fame Writer ſays 
elſewhere, that The Country of Chanbalig, in its South- 
eward extent, touches upon the Mountains of the Balha- 
ra, the King of the Kings of the Indies. This Paſſa 

may be illuſtrated by our Author, who ſays, that The 
Country unden the Balhara reaches by Land from the 
Coaſt called Kamkam, to the Frontiers. of China. 'The 
Arabian Geography relates, that the Seat of this Prince 
is at Nahakwanah or Nehakwarah, a' City which accor- 
ding to the Tables of Naffir Eddin and Ulug Beig, is in 
the Longitude of 102 Degrees 30 Minutes, and the 


Latitude of 22, and therefore can have been neither Ca- 


ficut, nor Cochim, nor Viſapor, nor yet any that have 
been in Reputation for ſeveral Ages laſt paſt, 
What our Author tells us of the Power of this Prince, 


can ſeemingly ſquare with no others than the Anceſtors 


of the Emperor of Calicut, who by the Relations of the 
old Travellers, and as appears even by ſome Books of the 
Country, which were examined by the famous Hifto- 
rian John de Barros, had been inveſted with the Au- 

thority of Emperor and King of Kings, over all the 


Indian Princes. 


The Commendations our Authors beſtow on the Bal. 
hara for being particularly kind to the Arabs, ſutes very 
naturally with theſe Princes; the laſt of whom, Sarama 
Payrimal, became a Mohammedan, and took Shipping to 

go and end his Days at Mecca. bt Cr . 


The Portugueſe Hiſtories relate, that this Prince or 


Emperor of the Indies, tranſlated himſelf to Calicut, for 
the convenience of the P epper Trade: It is therefore 
ws 5 | 2 5 probable 


e 


On ibe Fortgoing Actouns. 
probable that before he ſettled at Calicut, he reſided ſome·- 
where in Guzarat, or in the neighbouring and more 
Northern ST ; and fo the Mountains of the King. 
dom of the Balbara, or the Cordillere which runs 


* 


along Malabar, would have reached the Country of 


> 


Cbanbalig, that is, the Frontiers of Turkeftan, then in | 1 | 
the hands of the Tartars, as well as of a part of China 3 | it 
and hence Abulfeda calls them the County of CBanbalig. _ ns 


By the firſt Relation or Account, we learn that the Bil 
ountry of the Balbara begins upon the Coaſt of the nit 
1 rovince of K amhkam, which may give Strength to the Dec. 1. 1.94 ; 17 
foregoing Conjectures. For as Barros affirms; All the c. 1. j 
Coaſts which ave reckon from the Mountain de Gate, and 
evhich is but à long narrow Slip, is called Concan ; and 
the People are properly called Conquenis, altho we call 
them, lays he, Canaris; and the other Land which lies 
<within de Gate, ſtretching Eaftward, is the Kingdom of 
Decan, and the Inhabitants are Decanis. So Conkan, © 
or Kamkam, which is the ſame thing, muſt have been 
the Province where formerly the Baz/hara or Emperor 
of the Indies kept his Court, before he removed to Ca- 
licut; and this is confirmed by a Perſian Geographer, 
who ſpeaking of Kamiam, ſays it is the Pepper — s 
__ Notwithſtanding it is no eaſy Matter to point out the 
City of his Reſidence, yet by the Tables of Nafir Eddim © 
and Ulug-Beig, which place it in 22 Degrees of Lati- | 
tude, we may conceive that this City was at the Entrance 47 5 Ba- 
of the Gulf of Cambaya, and that it was to all Ap- eh 
pearance the ancient Baryazas for Arrian, ſays, e 1 
Near this City the Continent flretched down Southerly (,vvaphs © 
"wherefore it was called Dakinabades ; for Dakan, in rei ES 


. the Language of the Country, niſſes South, Thus as Ts Pogis 

according to the Moderns, Decan begins from the Coaſt «is I voToy = 
called Concan or Kamkam; ſo according to the Ancients, a«g:#]&- a 
the ſame Decan began from the moſt famous Scale, which ve, du x; | . 
was Barygaza. The Conformity of Dakin and Decan q f / 1 

3s ſelf-evident, and the word 4bud, with which Arrian Cans u | 1 
terminates his Greek Name, ſignifies, moreover, a Coun- A, 

try or inhabited Place, and is annexed to the Names of xe q 

a great many Towns, as roh in Greek, Burg in Ger. X, 78 

man, and Jon in Engliſh: ©. Conkar according to Teixeira, kei 9 | 
begins from Chau/, and he ſays that Viſapcur is the Ca- 197 ©» TH * 
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or to drink boiling Water in which b been previ- 
ouſly ſteeped bitterHerbs,aud which they cannot get down 
if they are guilty, but which they eaſily toſs off if they 
are innocent. This is ſo extraordinary a Fact, that the 
Words of the Author himſelf, as to the ſecond Method of 
Proof, may fairly claim a place here 
The ſecond Oath, which the Cafes called Lua. 
< is performed after this Manner: They take the Iron 


4 of a Hoe, which they put into a Fire and make it 
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« red-hot, and being all on fire and red-hot, they take 
«it out with a Pair of Pinchers, and hold it to the Mouth 
< of the Perſon who is to ſwear. They command him 
< to lick the red-hot Tron, for that if he is innocent of 
* what is laid to his charge the Fire will not hurt him; 
< that it will neither burn his Tongue nor Lips; but 
4% that if he is guilty, it will ſet fire to his Tongue, his 
Lips, and his Face. This is the maſt uſual 4 of 
« ſwearing, and not only the Cafes uſe it, but the 
« Moors alfo 'of the Country : And what is worſe, the 
« Chriſtians have already adminiſtred the ſame to ſame 
etc of their Slaves ſuſpected of Theft. _. wy” 
The Negroes of Loango and many others on the Coaſt 
of A4fric have another Proof, by Water tinctured with a 
certain Root which makes it as bitter as Soot, as we are 
told by Andrew Batile, in his Account of Angola ; where 
alſo the uſe of red-hot Iron is common, as alſo that of 
the Pot charmed and filled with Salt, among ſome 


other Negroes of Guinea. The Siameſe have Proofs of 


the ſame kind, if we believe Schouten ; as walking upon 
burning Coals, fwallowing inchanted Rice, beſides that 
of keeping a long time under Water. ; 

Odoardo Barboſa relates that the Indians of Calicut 
have a Proof with Oil, or boiling Butter, into which 
they dip the Fingers of the Party accuſed : 'This done 
they bind them up for Examination on the third Day, 
and if they are ſcalded they kill him, but if there is 
no Sign of heat they put to death the Accuſer. Nicolo 
ai Conti writes to the fame purpoſe, as well concerning 


this and the Cuſtom of licking or elſe handling of red- 


hot Tron, as concerning what is commonly practiſed 
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The Author of the Arabian Geography, who has al- Chin. 2. 

moſt theſe very Words, ſays this was a Cuſtom all over p. 8. p. 63. 
the Indies. Moſt of the Eaſtern Geographers, Kazwin, Edit. Lat. 
Ebn Wardi, and others, lay the ſame. 
1 K ot . 3.5 oy C1 
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De Chinefe ere fond of Gaming.] The Arabic Word 
ſignifies not only Gaming, but every other. fort of Di- 
_ verſion ; it may even be extended to Comedies and Shews 

which the Chineſe are ſo pleaſed With, as well as the 
Jonguineſe, the Cochinchineſe, and ſome other neighbour- 
JJ u Rn” i Eine 
„They love not Wine becauſe they have none, and 
Verauſe thei? Extraction ef Rice, their Tex or Chow, 
and ſome other Liquors ſerve them inflead of Wine, The 
| Mohammedans, who abſtained therefrom, out of a Prin- 

ciple' of Devotion, could not fail to make this Remark | 
as well as ſome others, which referred to their own Cul: 
tons.” Hence is it our Authors take notice, that 
- the Chineſe did not circumciſe ; that they waſhed not af- 

ter the manner of the Arabs ; that they killed not tn 
Meat by cutting the Throat, that the Blood migh 
drain of} all which the Mohanimedans moſt triftly ob: 

erve. | 2 Wh | ; ene 
Debauchery is at this Day very prevalent in China, 

not only as to Women, Polygamy and the Numbers. of 

common Proſtitates, but allo as to the abominable Vice, 

ſo much practiſed among the Bonzes. In the Dutch Em- 

baſſy you have a Repreſentation of their public Wo- 

men as they are led about the Town veiled and upon 

an Aſs; they are many in Number. Father Martin gag. Gru. 
relates, that the Women fold themſelves openly at Yang- ze, 4. 
cheu. Debauchery runs to a great height in Vancheu, p. 7. 
where they without Shame gratify the Rage of their 9. 47 

„„ „„ 4 207 40 129. 5.31. 
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they deſcribed- 0 farther chan the Cbaff "of 'Zinge 
that of the Cafe. Therefore we cahnöt d6abt bile th 
Att Diſcovery of hs ſie ihito the Tuman Oc 
the way * Cape 9 Good Hops)'-wik made b 
roptajs under the Conduct of Af d, Cline, or at 
least ſomte Yeats befofe he doubled the Cape, if tie f 
Be, as is faid, That Sea Charts have had the 
by the Name ef Fyorefra He His, before that 
tebrated Voyage was undertaken. Antonio Galvars, 
retaths Nom Ff nichts Je 97% Labs That in tha 
Year 1 D TK VIII. the Infant Den Ferndid Bebe 
Him, the ſaid Tavares, ſack a Chart, which das in the 
— orgy OH Airobhga, and had been drawn 120 Years; 
thaps from that fd to be at Venice in the Treaſu 
St. Mark, which is thoüghe to have beech — 
mr Mares Holo, 7 Las che Paint er F 
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boſoplſer, who Was About a thöuſand Years before Chriſt, 


tion; and our Authors add that the Chineſe had it fro 
the 7-dians. It over-ran' China in the Year of Chriſt, 
Ex v. and the Chiefs of this Sect have to this Day the 

Abode on or near the Mountain Tientaz, in the Province 


Was Feng firſt that taught is Doctrine of Tranſthi 1 hl 5 


of Chekiang. This Xekia, according to the Chineſe Tra- 
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dition in Neverrane, has been born eight thouſand 
times over, the laſt time, in the Form of a white Ele- 
Phant. It is he that was called Fobee, after his Apo- 

theoſis. The Sect of Xekia, ſays the ſame Father 2 
tini, hold the Marempheheſis; but this Sect is divided 
into two Branches; the one believing the exterior Me- 
tempſychoſis, or that the Souls of Men paſs after Death 
into other Bodies, and theſe worſhip Idols, and ab- 
ſtain from every thing that has Life 3 while the other Sect 


has faith in an interior Metempſychofis, which is the 


Tris. £ I 
2. 34+ 


| from other. Secis, and, particularly the Boxizes. 


principal Foundation of their Morality, which con- 
fiſts in ſuppreſſing the Paſſions, which are as ſo ma- 


Wu different Animals proceeding from Man: But nei- 
the one nor the other expect Rewards, or dread 


Puniſhments in a Life to come. Father Trigaut acquaints 
us, that the Chineſe have upon this Head ſome Notions 
not very unlike thoſe of the Pythagoricians. Father 


Grueber avers thatall the Chineſe are Idolaters at Heart, 
and that in private they all worſhip. Idols: That true 
it is they ſeem to be divided va three SeQs ; * 
that eyen their Sect of Literati, who profeſs to 
dore a ſuperior Subftance which they call Aan- ti, = 
theſe words written. in Gold in all their Temples, and 
7 5 them with Offerings of Paper, Wax Tapers, and 
ncenſe, purely by this form to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
Theſe, 
aays he, came from the Indies into China, and it is im- 
poſſible to conceive what Veneration and Eſteem was 
paid them on account of their Doctrine of the tranſmi- 
gration of Souls, altho' it differed ſomewhat from what 
was taught by the Pythagoricians. In a word, all the 
Authors who have written concerning China, agree with 
theſe. The Indians believed and to this day believe 
the Metempſychofis differently from the | Pytbago ricians 3 
and the Arabs, before Mohammed; zen, ta ht it after a 
x mu manner, as Dr. Pocock will you. The 
* Chineſe will have it, that the Doctrine of Fe or the 
Metempſychoſis, came from Kieo in Iunnan: but whence 
ſoever it came, it is thereto owing, that they oſten mur- 
der their Children, when they think they cannot 
maintain ads ang, vl har they by 1 * with wh Rad 
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' An who devote themſelves. 
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The Portigueſg Hiſtories ſufficiently abound with Ex- 
 amples of Men who have devoted themſelves to certain 
Death upon great Occaſions ; and this the Paytugae/e, in 
their Hiſtories,” term Faser ſe Amoucos. It is a Cuſtom 
of very ancient Date; witneſs the Ambacti and Soludurii 

among the Gaz/s, who engaged to die with their King, 

as Cæſar and 4theneus will inform you. 

The Inhabitants of Ceylon would do the fame, and a 
Number of Perſons of Quality, ſtiled Faithful to the = 

in this World and the tiext, were wont, as Marco Po 
ſays, to burn themſelves when he died. Odoarda Bar- 

bo/a obſerved the ſame in the Indies, particularly among 
the Nar#es, who having engaged themſelves in the Pay 
of the King, or ſome great Lord, would, if he died, or 
fell in Battle, ſeek Death by revenging his Fall, or lay 
violent Hands upon themſelves to bear him Company. 

When the King of Tonquin dies, many of the Lords of 
his Court conſent to be buried alive with him; but for 

an ample Account of what the Tonguineſe obſerve upon 
theſe Occaſions, conſult. M. Taver niert. 


Indians who burn themſelves. 7 
This is an ancient and univerſal Cuſtom in the Zadie, 


where it has taken ſuch deep root, that it ſubſiſts to this 
Day. All Accounts, both ancient and modern, confirm 


fa} 


this, and agree with what the Greeks and the Batint have 


written upon the ſame Subject. However it is but ſeldom 


now, that Men burn themſelves deliberately ; and it is 


a long while ſince any Bramin has followed the Exam- 
= of Calanus, and ſome other old Philoſophers, who, 
ing ſick of Life, committed themſelves to the Flames : 
But it is ſtill common for the Women to burn themſelves 
with their deceaſed Husbands. And altho' the Mobamme- 
dans, at preſent Maiters of a great part of the [4dies, where 
this Cuitom chiefly obtains, endeavour all they can to 
ſuppreis it, they have hitherto wrought in vain to eradi- 
, cate this cruel Superſtition ſo. much preached up by Bra- 
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The Proceſſions our Author deſcribes, are ftill the ame 
when Women burn themſelves; but as formerly thoſe 
who burned themſelves behaved with great Courage, Re- 
ſolution, and apparent Contempt of Death in all Re- 
pets, the Cuſtom is now to alleviate the Pain, and 
diſpatch the Women by an extraordinary Fire. Our 
moſt famous Travellers have oſten beheld this terrible 
Sight in the Indies, and ſome of them have deſcrib'd it, 
as Bernier, Tavernier, and others. Teixeira, when he was 
in the Inlies, ſaw four hundred Wives and Concu- 
bines of the Naigur of Madura, burn themſelves along 
with his dead Body. Marco Polo mentions a Cuſtom: of 
ſome of the Jadiant, who, being ſentenced to die, kill them- 
{elves in honour of their Idols, and are afterwards-burnt. 


The Indians have their Doffors. | 


The Name Braminis formed from that of Brachman ; 
which was uſed by the Greeks and Latins to fignify the 
Indian Philoſophers, who are much mentioned in the 
Arabian Writings. Our Author reports, that there was 
a great Number of them at Kaunge, a City, which, ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, is in 13 1, that is 141 Degrees 0 
Minutes of Longitude, and in 29 or 27 ees of Lati- 
tude. It ſtands between two Branches of the Ganges, 
Eaſtward of Multan, in the farthermoſt Parts of the In- 
dies, and is diſtant from this ſaid Town of Mulian about 
ccLxxx II Leagues, if Alaxixi be right. The King here 
has two thouſand five hundred Elephants; and the City is 
handſom, large, and a great Mart, like Kahira or Cairo 
in Egypt. The King himſelf is called Kanuge, and has 
many Mines of Gold in his Country, as is confirmed by 
the Perfian Geographer. The Indian Hiſtories make 
mention of the City of Canoſe; and Barros relates that it 

is near the Place where the Ganges meets the Gemma. 
But the ordinary Reſidence of the Bramins, and the Uni- 
verſity, as we may ſay, of all the Indian Doctors, is 
Benares, or, as others pronounce it, Banarus, or as it is 
called in the Tables of Ulzg Beig and Naſtir Eddin, Ba- 
 narfi. Bernier Tavernier, and the beſt Travellers dwell 
much on this Place. Kanuge, or Kennaug', is, in the 
abovementioned Tables marked for the Seat of the _ 
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On the Feregoitig Accoum si 


bf the King of the Indies, but is there placed in the 116th 8 


Degree of Longitude, and the 27th of Latitude, which 
it is impoſſible to reconcile with the Poſitions of 4bulfeda. 
All Hiſtories and Accounts are full of what regards the 
penitent Life and Aufterities of the F4kirs. © 
Caravanſera's built by Devotion. 
© There are many Foundations of this fort in the Tndiet, 
as well as in Turky, Perfia and Meguliſtan, nor to mention 
the many Hoſpitals in the Indies for ſick Animals, The- 
wenot obſerves, that the Charity of the Indians of Cabul 
confifts in digging of Pits, or finking of Wells, and in 
erecting a Number of ſmall Receptacles on the High- 
ways for the Accommodation of Travellers: CONE 


Due Cuſtom of Cock-Fighting. 


This is temarked by N3coh di Conti, in his Recital of 


the Manners of the F awvans. 1 a 
Their moſt common Diverſion is Cock: fighting. 
% They have many ſorts of Cocks, which they carry 
r about with them in hopes of a Prize. They bet upo 
* their Cock and he whoſe 
Bees % 

The Cavalier Pꝛgafetta fiys the fame of the Inhabi- 
tants of Plova, and others of the Molucca s. Fohn Davis 
and James Lancaſter obſerved the ſame at Achem, as ap- 
N their Accounts in Purrbat, Vol. 1. p. 132 and 
156. . 

Public Nomen in the Pagods. 

This infamous Practice is of old ſtanding in the Eaſt. 
Herodotus has a Story of this kind of the Women who 
n themſelves in Honour of Mylitta, who by the 

alogy of the Chaldee; muſt have been Venus; and the 


* 8 4 FY an. 8 


* 


( * 7 giuoco piu uſato da hore, e di far combat tre 2 


galli, e cofi ve ne portano de piu fortt, 5 erando 
che il ſuo reſti vincitore. Fanno infra di loro delle ſcom- 
meſſe ſopra queſti combatienti, & il gallo che refta ſuperiore 
fa vincor li dinari. | 8 


Cock has the better, carries 


* 


top! 


p. 3684 


L. 1. c. 
131. 
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36 EE TA 0 ee | 
: Tents or Tabernacles of theſe Women were much like 
L. 2. c. 38. thoſe deſcrib'd by our Author. In Marco Polo, we read 

that the People of the Province of Cainda did the fame 
thing ; expoſing their Women in honour of their Idols. 
2 Tavernier ipeaks of a Pagod near Cambaya, whither moſt 
- T4 of the Courtezans of the Indies repair to make their Of- 
. . ferings: And adds, that old Women, who have ſcra- 
ped together a Sum of Money, buy young female Slaves, 
whom they train up to wanton Songs and Dances, and all 
the Allurements of their infamous Calling : And that 
when theſe Girls have attained their eleventh or twelfth 
Year, their Miſtreſſes conduct them to this Pagod, under a 
Notion that it is a Happineſs for them to be offered, and 
delivered up to the Idol. | 8 
Again, we are told by Marco Polo, that there was a 
like Cuſtom in the Province of Camul, where it was pro- 
hibited by Mangu Khan, whoſe Command was obeyed for 
three Years; but obſerving that their Lands did not pro- 
duce as uſual, they, at the Expiration of the aforeſaid 
Term, ſent Deputies to Mangu Khan to repreſent to him, 
L. 3. c. 23. Che da poi che mancavano di far queſti piaceri & elee- 
| moſyne verſo foraſtieri, le loro caſe andavano di mal in 
peggio. The ſame Author, in another Place, ſpeaks of 
certain Indians, who offer their Children to Idols, and 
go into their Temples ſtark naked. Barboſa tells of Num- 
bers of Proſtitutes, who took up their abode in Pagods ; 
and adds, That, in Tibet the Gaftom is never to marry a 
Female, who has not been expoſed to ſome one, but eſpe- 
cially to foreign Merchants. L. 2. c. 37. 5 


72 302. 


5 [FF 5 Idol of Multan. 


This Idol muſt be very old, and, perhaps, gave name 
. to the City and Country ſo called, which is a part of the 
Vn. Province of Sind. The Capital is, according to Abul- 
3 85 Fe*da, in 92 Degrees of Longitude, and 29 Degrees 40 
Minutes of Latitude. According to En Haukal it is 
twelve Days diſtant from 3 which is a greater 
Diſtance than is allow d by our Author. Abulfeda ſpeaks 
of this Idol, and fays it is dreſſed in red Leather, and 
has two great Pearls for Eyes. The Emir who was Lord 
uf chis Cuy, in the Days of 4bu/feda, received the Of. 
= ferings 


On the Foregoins Acconnts. 


erings of the Indiant, who reſorted hither in Pilgrimage 
P. 163. 


from the remoteſt Parts. This Idol is deſcribed juſt after 
the ſame manner in Thevenot's laſt Voyage. 


5 The I/land of Socotra. 


This Story is told, in almoſt the ſame Words, in the 
Arabian Geography printed at Rome, as alſo in almoſt all 
the Oriental Geographers. 'They all imagine that the 
Diſcovery of the Iſle of Aloes, is one of the greateſt Inci- 
_ dents of Alexander's Progreſs ; and this they imagine from 
the great Account they make of this Drug, which. is one 
of the firſt Ingredients in their Materia Medica.You may 
ſee what is ſaid of it by Eb: Sina, or Avicen, as we call 
him, and by the other Arabian Phyſicians, and, among 
the Moderns, by Garcias de Orta, and ſome others it 
Were needleſs to cite. EE END 


Marc Polo relates of this Iſland, that its Inhabitants Z. 3-c-341 | 


were Chriſtians, and that they had an Archbiſhop under 
a Zatolic, who reſided at Bagdad; that is, a Catholico or 
Patriarch of the Neforians. For the Arabs writing Ca- 
tholic with an aſpirated Letter, which is of the ſame 
Power with our J conſonant or &, were it not for a Point 
underneath, many have ſpelt it Fatolic; whence Marco 
Polo, who was a Venetian, forms his Zatolic, pronouncing 
the G or F after the manner of his Country. 


JE 


1661 


The Portugueſe Authors, on the contrary, will have Barres, 


them to be F acobites, or ſubject to the ſchiſmatical Patri- Dec. 2. / I. 
archs of Antioch or Alexandria. When the Portugueſe c. 3. Parch. 
A 77% ij 


firſt came to this Iſland, the Inhabitants appeared to them 
with Croſſes in their Hands, to ſhew they were Chri- 


ſtians: But Odoardo Barboſa ſays, that, in his time, they P. 29 . 


had hardly any Notion of Baptiſm, and that they had no- 
ehing left to diſtinguiſh them as Chriſtians but the bare 


They have the S onna 4 Arabic. 


We do not ſee how this Paſſage can be ather- 
wiſe underſtood, tho the Tranſlators of the Arabian 
Geographer, who has copied it, underſtand it in a dif- 
ferent Senſe, becauſe the Text is mangled a little: 
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Degit enim in ipſit natio quedam Arabum, qui diverſis 
E antiguis utuntur linguis, Arabibus hac noftra tempeſtate 
zgnotis, Thus is it the Maronites tranflate this Paffage, 
wherein they are confeſſedly miſtaken. For this Paſſage 
does not relate to two fmall Iſlands, hut to that Arabia by 
the Ancients called Libanophoros, by the Arabs themſelves 

Shihr,and by Ptalomey 5.0 o, where dwelt the old Arabian 
Tribes, Ad, Hamyar, Forham, and Thabateba, who em- 
braced Mobhammediſm. Theſe Arabs had, beſides the 
Koran, many Stories and Traditions touching the Me- 
hammedan Religion, which they received from the Com- 
3 of their Prophet, and his Diſciples. From theſe 
Traditions and Stories, they form the Body af their Sanna, 
which therefore is very different in different Places; ſa 
that not only the Sanna of the Perſians differs from that 

of the Aralians, but that of the A/+icans,varies from that 
of Mecca and the Arabians of the Deſart. From this 
Variety a Number of Sets have ariſen in the Mobam- 
medan Profeſſion; and theſe Sects have divided Moham- 
mediſm, and introduced ſeveral Variations in the a" 0 
fition of their Koran, and in their Juriſprudence. The 
Tradition of the old Arabs was the moſt authentic, and 
could not be mixed with ſo much Novelty and foreign 
matter as the Tradition of other Countries, where it 
was multiplied World without end. 

This was the fundamental Principle of the Science the 
Fakis or Arabian Doctors profeſſed. Ebn Kalican re- 
lates, in the Life of one of the moſt famous of them, Abæ 
Tacub Haac,the Diſciple of Kafei, and the Head of one of 
their Sect; That he of knowing by heart ſeventy 
thouſand Hadith, or Stories, concerning Mohammed and 
his firſt Companions, and a hundred -thouſand others of 
leſs importance an the {ame Subject. They cite them in 
their Books with the Names of their Authors, and the 
Names of thoſe theſe had them from, quite up to the 
firſt, as the Feaus do in the Talmud. | _ ; 
Me muſt not wander therefore, if the Tradition was 
- Mifferent from the Vulgar contained in the Sonna among 

the Arabians of the conquered, Countries. In thoſe 
Countries there are ſtill old Copies of the Sona, which 
are ſo different from the modern, that they have ſcarce 


2 


any thing in common with them. 


ON 


On the Foregoing Accounts. 
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Fra, Eaſtern writers we written F 
China, although moſt of them are fond of 
ling thereon. But what they write is ſo confuſed, ſo 


e with Fable that it is caly 


to ſee they knew next to of the Situation 
and Remarkables of that Empire. The Greek and 
Latin Geographers, whom the Arabs peruſed in faul- 


ty Tranſlations, could lend them no helping Hand 


in this Part of Alia, which was but little known to 
the Ancients ;:and our two Authors are, 3 the 


firſt that have written tolerably on this Head. E 


Paſſages the Nubian Geographer copies from them, w 

cout naming them, it appears that in his Time —_— 
no Memoirs of more Value for what concerned China ; 
and if the other Geographers have made but little 
uſe of them, it is, ſeemingly, becauſe they thou ht them 
Fabulous, as Abu/feda —— he did, in ſeveral Places. 
The Accounts of the late Travellers, and particularly 
thoſe of Father Trigaut, and Father Semedo, and the {e- 
veral Tracts of F Sher Martini have more amply in- 
ſtructed us in the Geography, Naan) Lion Mans, 
and Cuſtoms of China, 5 all that had been written 
before. But as for the Illuſtration of Hiſtory, it may 
be proper to. compare the Ancient Accounts with the 
Modern, juſt as Father Martini has in many Places ex- 
plained Marco Polo, whom the Ignorance of paſt times 
rejected as a Fabuliſt ;-it may be as proper to fhew 
that our two Authors ſo often agree with our late 1 
ters, that they for that Reaſon are to be had in 
ticular Veneration, and eſpecially as they went 
kaudred Year or mare dan dene Pubs and our 2 
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R E MARK S 
earlieſt Travellers: And it will be perceived by the 
following Remarks, that, ſome Points excepted, which 
fill want illuſtration, they abound with very judicious 
Obſervations, and ſuch as are perfectly conſonant with 
our lateſt Informations. 

It were to no purpoſe to undertake a Juſtification of 
the leſſer Circumſtances to be found in our Authors, by 
a great Number of Citations. They may have been 
miſtaken in ſome things, which new Dilcoveries ma 
'Glear-up hereafter; but if they ſometimes happen to 
vary from the Modern Accounts, we muſt not at once 
_ conclude they are wrong; for China, as well as every 
other State, has been ſubject to great Revolutions, 
which muſt have wrought great Changes in the Go- 
vernment and the Cuſtoms ; and perhaps the more we 
ſhall come to the Knewledge of the Chineſe Hiſtory, 
the more we ſhall be convinced of the Accuracy of 
the old Travellers. + -* ö 

Let us firſt examine into what our two Authors ſay 
of the Country in general. It ſeems they knew it by 
the Name of Sin, which the Arabs borrowed from 
Ptolemey. Thus it is that Eb» Said, Yachts, Abulſeda, 
and moſt of the Eaſtern Geographers call this Empire. 
The Perſians, however, pronounce it Tchin, much like 
the Italian, and Portugueſe ; a Name which may have 
been impoſed by Strangers, either becauſe. the Chineſe 
in their Salute ſay, Chin Chin, or Ching Ching, or 
'from the Emperors of the Family of China as Father 
. SR CT Tag 

Father Aleni the Jeſuit ſays, that in a Chineſe Book 


"cited by Navarette,” China ſignifies the Country of Silk 3 


while others will have it that China ſignifies tu 6b/erve the 
South; and the Merchants coming in from that Quar- 
ter, may alſo have given Birth to this Name; at leaſt 


we may aſſure our ſelves it is of old Date among the 
Arabs. The Name of Cathay, which is alſo much 


uſed, did properly belong to the moſt Weſtern Parts. of 
China, and probably derives it Origen from thoſe S- 
thians beyond Mount Fnaus, whom the Greeks called 
xai), Father Trigaut, Father Martini, and, in 2 
Word, Golius, have evidently demonſtrated, that the 
Catar of Marco Polo, and our ancient Travellers muſt 


not be ſought for out of China: But they _— 


D the Foregoing Arraunts. 
Hfficiently explained this Diſtinction; and what Golius 
offers as a Proof (wiz.) that Mist Catai, and Tha 
Catai, ſignify Musk and Tea of China, makes good 
this Remark, fnce Musk comes from Tibet and the 


| adjoining Provinces, and Tea alſo. But we do not 


find that the Arabians and Per/ians gave the Name 
of Cathay to the Southern Provinces ; yet, certain 
It is that all they report of the Magnificence of the 
Khan of Cathay, muſt be underſtood of the Emperor 
of China, and that the Cambaly or Chanbalig of the 
Orientals, can be no other than Pekin + And here let 
it be obſerved, that theſe Forms of Speech came from 
Perfia, and the Provinces of the Upper Aſia, conter- 
minous with China; and that this Name was pecu- 
liar to the Weſtern and Northern Provinces only, 
which alone were conquered by  Ferghiz Khan, the 
Emperor of the Moguls. _ | 

At the ſame time it may be pertinent to take no- 
tice that Yofius is quite miſtaken, when, with his uſual 
Confidence, he is ſure the Portugueſe were the firſt that 
called the Country China, which he will have to be 
the ancient Serica, and that the Chineſe ſhould be 
called Seres, as he always calls them. For the Por- 
. Fugueſe were unacquainted with China, till the fixteenth 
Century, and our Arabian Travellers wrote in the 
Ninth ; and yet we muſt not ſuppoſe they were the 
Authors of this Name, which was in uſe long before 


them. The Appellation of Seres is equally unknown 


to the Chineſe, the Arabs, and the Nerſſans, nor is it 
an eaſy matter to prove that it bears any Relation to 
the Inhabitants of China properly ſo called, ſince Pro- 
Jamey diſtinguiſhes the Seres from the Chineſe, whom 
be calls Li. . | 
It ſeems our Authors were but ſlenderly informed 
of the Limits of Ching, fince they confine themſelves 
to the Sea- port where the Merchants traded, the Capi- 
tal of the Empire, and the Provinces next to the King- 
dom of Samarkand. They ſay that the Sogd of Sa- 
markand is hut about a two Months Journey from it, 
Which ſquares with the Tables of Abulſeda, and the Au- 
thor he cites, of Ulug Beig, and ſome others. They 
pbſerve that the Kingdom of Tibat, Jobit, or Tobat, for 


ſo the Arabs pronqunce it, is not far diſtant from % 
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Canfu. | 


NV. 369. 


faid Provinces ; and the County of Tagazgaz, or Ta- 
Baxax, if this Name is not corrupted, is conterminous 
therewith, on the Eaſt. By this Word we might be 
induced to think that we are to underſtand the Peo- 
ple of Laos. 'Thoſe called Mabed, Majet, and ſome 
others mentioned in the one and the other Account, muſt 
be placed between Tibet and Bengal; but it is a hard 
matter to know them again in a ſtrange Tongue, and 


after ſuch great Revolutions, whoſe Hiſtory we know 


not. | | +977 | 125 
What our Author relates of the Number of Cities in 
China is conſonant with the Reports of the late Tra- 
vellers; for our Arabs ſay, that in China there are 
above two hundred Cities, which have many others 
ſubordinate to them. Now, Father Trigaut reckons two 
hundred forty ſeven; Father Martini fays, one hundred 
and fifty ; and Nawvarette reduces the Number to one 
hundred forty eight of the firſt Order; but it is no 
difficult matter to believe that the Number of theſe 
Capitals may have increaſed and decreaſed according 
5 the different Alterations which have happened in this 
mpire. 5 3 
| Canfi was the City beſt known to the Arabs, be 


cauſe it was the Scale. of all the Commerce with the 


Tudies, Perſia and Arabia. The Rocks called the 
Gates of China, in our firſt Account, muſt be the Iles 
which lie between the Coaſt of Cochinchina, and the 
Mouth of Canton River. The Arabs required eight 
Days to ſteer through them, becauſe of "he Dangers. 
they ran of miſcarrying among them; a trouble they 
might have avoided by ſhaping their Courſe directly 
for the Iſland of Hainan, or Ainam, which is, proba- 
bly, what they call Alzian. Canfu muſt be Changchen, 
or QAuantung, now commonly ſpelt Canton: Fu and 
Cheu are two Term inations, the firſt of which being; 
added to the Name of a Place, denotes it to be a Ca- 
pital City, and the ſecond is to denote a, City only. 


_ Canfu was but a little way from the Sea, and ſtood 


upon a great River, which Ships entered with the Tide, 
and this Situation agrees perfectly with that of Canton. 
This City is, mentioned in the Nubian Geographer, but 
both in the Original and in the Tranſlation the Name 
is very much cœrupted, being written Canaks, 1 


On the Foregoing Accounts. 


Ame Tnaccuracy may be obſerved in Abulfeda, who f 


fays, this City was known in his time by the Name of 
Canſa. He places it in 164 Degrees 40 Minutes 
. of Longitude, and 28 30 Minutes of Latitude; 
and adds, that“ By the Accounts of ſome Travellers, 


« it is the greateſt trading City in all China. That 
* he had been informed by a Man who had been there, 


se that it ſtands to the South-Eaſt of Zeitun, half a 


«© Day from the Sea, and upon the Branch of a River 


which forms a Canal, navigable by the largeſt Veſ- 
& ſels. That it is extremely large, and that its inclo- 


tc fure ſurrounds four ſmall Eminences; that they there 


4 drink Well water; that it had very pleaſant Gardens, 


« and that it ſtood about two Days diſtant from the 


4 Mountains.” By this ſlender Deſcription it ſufficiently 
appears, that this G pher was but poorly acquainted 
with the Situation of the capital Cities of China, and 


moſt of the others ſpeak with the ſame Obſcurity. But 


| pur two Authors leave no room to doubt of the true 


Orthography of this Name, and Abulfedas Conjecture 
not be borne, fince, to all appearance, his City of 
Canſa, muſt be Changcheu, or ſome maritime City of 
Eminence for Trade in his time. 9 5 
But it is a far more intricate Task to aſcertain what 
place our Authors may mean when they ſpeak of Cum- 
dan, where they ſay the Emperor of China then re- 
fided. This City they fo often mention, that there is 
no ground to imagine the Text to be corrupted; and 
the Chineſe and Syriac Inſcription, found in the Pro- 
vince of Aenſi or Chenſi, in the Year mpcxxv, con- 
firms what they advance; for in the Syriac words 
Cumdan is called the Royal City, and the Capital of 


China. Now the two Cities where the Emperors have 


for many Ages paſt reſided, are Pekin and Nankin ; 


but the firſt which is thought to be the Cambalu of 


Marco Polo, and the Ch alig of the Orientals, has 
not enjoyed this Dignity above ccccr. Years, or there- 
 abouts ; ſo that in the Days of our two Authors, Nan- 


China ik 
luftrata 


kin, otherwiſe called Kiangnang, was the Capital of the 


Empire, and the place Where the Emperors of China 
Kept their Court. _ | 


Cumdan muſt then he. Nankin, nor can we well Cumdan 
goub it, fince the Arabian Geographer, ſpeaking of ufs be 
: WE the Nankin, 
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NE MARK S 


the greateſt River in China, which certainly is the 


Kiang, calls it the River of Camdan, becauſe it flows 

through Narnkzx, the only City that crowns that River, 
which had for ſeveral Ages been the Seat of the Em- 
pire. Therefore is this Town called Nankin, or the 


] Southern Court, whereas Pekin ſignifies the Northerx 


Court. The Syrians, who wrote the Chineſe Inſcription, 
ve juſt now mentioned, have another Title for it, and call 


it the Zafern Court; and thus this City may have been 


ſtiled by the Chineſe, and, perhaps, the different Names 


of Kingling, Moling, Kianle, Kiangning, Kiangnang, and 


Ingtien, which it has borne under different Royal Fami- 
lies, may import what the Syrians have in their Inſcrip- 
tion: But without entring into this Labyrinth, it is eaſy 


to perceive that it was natural enough for the Syrians to 
call it the Eaſtern Court; for of all the Royal Cities in 


China, it was the moſt Eaſtward from them who came 
from Syria by the way of Tibet. The magnificent De- 
{criptions our Authors give of this City can agree with 
no other than Nanſin; for Pekin was not yet the Seat of 
the Emperor, and even when it was thither transferred, 


Nanlix did not fade much away till the laſt Wars, that it 8 


was entirely ſacked by the Tartars. | | 
Abulſeda inthrones the Emperor of China at the City 
of Biju, or Banja, or Bißbu; for this Name is fo often 
varied in the Copies we have of this Author, who lays 
it down in 114, that is, 124 Degrees of Longitude, and 
17 Degrees of Latitude; and adds, that it is the Reſidence 
of the Fagfur, who, ſays he, is the Emperor of China, 


otherwiſe called Tumgage Khan, that is, Lord of the Coun- 


try of Tumgage, or Tumgax; that it is an inland City, 
embelliſhed with many Gardens, and that the Inhabi- 


tants have their Water from Wells; that it is ſome Days 


Ir Alfrag. 
. 75 


diſtant from the Sea, and five Leagues North-Weſt of 
Canſa, and that it is incompaſſed with Walls, for the 
moſt part in Ruins. All this he ſays from the Informa- 
tion of a Traveller. Galius cannot ſettle upon what 
City this ſhould be, and believes the Eaſterns may have 
meant Pekin, Nankin, Quanſi, Yamcheu, or even Pega. 


But the great Diſtance and Difference between theſe Cities 


evince, that En Said, Abulfzda, and the other Authors 
cited by that learned Man, can have pointed at no other 
City than Nankiz ; not that the Poſitions Abufſeda, N * 


On the Foregoing Accounts. 
r Eddin, and Ulug Beig give their City of Biju, can be 
applied to Narkir, and even they differ among themſelves, 
fome placing it in 124 Degrees, and others in 130; but 
we deduce thus much from the Situation of the City, 
which they ſay is ſome Days diſtant from the Sea, and 
not very far from Canſa, which, tho it cannot be faid 
either of Nankin or Pekin, yet it may be more truly re- 
ferred to the ' former than to the latter of theſe Cities. 
And this is the more to be rded; inaſmuch as ſome 


the Cambelu of Marco Polo, and the Chanbalig of the 


the one and the other coinciding nicely enough. 
Among all the different Names of Nankiz, we do not 


find it was ever called Cumdan, and it is very probable 


that this Name is not ſpelt exactly by the Chinez/e Ortho- 
phy: But it is enough for us that this T 
nown by this Name among the Orientals ; and the Con- 


own was 


formity of the Chineſe and Syriac Stone, with our two 


Authors, as to the Name of this City, is well worthy our 
Obſervation, and may inconteſtably confirm what they 
write. UDO WY SEN | | | 
All that our Authors report of the Magnificence of this 


City is agreeable to the Deſcription of Nankiz, in the 


Relations of the Fathers T-zgaut and Martin. 
Dur Authors ſpeak of the Government of China in 
"Terms which prove them to have been been no Strangers 
thereto; for notwithſtandng the extraordinary Revolutions 


which have there happened within eight hundred Years 


| paſt, what they ſay is, in its pricipal Circumſtances, 
confirmed by the Teſtimony of the later Voyagers. 
' They take notice that China was governed by an Em- 


-peror, who was ſupreme and abſolute over all the Gover- - 


nmors of Provinces, whom they ſtile Kings. The Arabic 
Word, Malec, which they uſe, does not actually import 
a King, according to the Senſe and Meaning of thoſe who 
wrote contemporarily with our Authors, or in the follow- 


ing times. As the firſt Mohammedan Sovereigns aſſumed - | 


the Title of Ka/f5, or Vicars of God upon Earth, and Suc- 


cęſſors of Mohammed ; this ſtile was peculiar to his Deſcen- | 
dants, or, thoſe who pretended ſo to be, in the Sequel. 


The Kalif enjoyed all Authority, both in Spirituals and 
Temporals, and no Mobammedan chat erected himſelf 
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REMARKS. 


into a Prince, and particularly after the Azbaſſidi, aſſum 
| 2 that Title free from Schiſm; for the Fatemites 

Egypt and ſome other Princes of leſs Note, who pre- 
Ser 1ake it on them, were guilty not of Pe- 
ſection only, but of Schiſm alſo, and were rejected as 
Heretics by the other Mahommedans. But thoſe who ad- 
hered to the Bulle of Mohammed's Followers, and remained 


in Subjection to the Kalif at Bagdad, and who to this 


Day call themſelves Sonni, pretended to no more than 


* Quality of Soltan or Prince. NMalær was a Surname 
peculiar to the Branches of the Royal Family, and was 


ranted, as an Honour, to tributary, Princes, who ac. 

now ledged either the Ka/y5 or the Soltans. We m 
not therefore wonder, that theſe Governors of Cities an 
Provinces, who ruled almoſt with a ſovereign Sway, tho 
at the ſame time ſubordinate to the Emperor, ſhould be 


. dignified Maluc, or Kings, by the 4rabs 3 and eſpecially 


fince our later Travellers uſe the ſame Term. Thus 
Mario Polo, Father Trigaut, Father Martini, Nawarette, 
and the Dutch not only ſtile the Princes of the Royal Fa- 
mily by the Title of Kings, but the Governors alſo ; and 
_ the one and the other obſerve with our Authors, that 
theſe Kings are in Subordination to the Emperor 
N — the ſeveral Provinces of 
* Bina to have been formerly ſo many Kingdoms. 
The Arabs commonly write, that the Emperor of cha 
is commonly called Bagbun, tho\, according to the moft 
ancient of our Authors, they in his Days pronounced it 
Magbun. But others, as Abulfeda, and an old Perfian | 
Author, call him Fagfur, and pretend this and Tumgage; 
or Tumgaz Khan to be fynonymous';; and Marco Polo 
calls thoſe Kings by the Name or Title of Fauſur, who 
preceded the Tartars, under whom he went into China: 
They all agree that this Title figniffes the Sor of Heawvenz 
and our laſt Accounts agree as to the Senſe of this Word, 
but inſtead of it they give us another, Tzengu, to ſignify 
the ſame thing, and hence, perhaps, the Arabs formed 
their Tumgage, Which is etherwile ſpe Timgage, and after 
other ways. 
We muſt not wonder that our two Authors tell us no- 
thing of the Royal Family of the Emperors who reigned 
in their times; for we can reap no manner of Information 
from any other of the A rabian Writers, or the "_— 
GX Wh 


| On the Foreroing Avcoutts. | 
| who did not begin to-kmow China till towards the twelfth 
Century, when the Tartars became Maſters of it. But 


the total Revolution, mentioned in the ſecond Account, 


is the more remarkable, as it ſquares very exactly with 
what we read in the Beginning of Father Martri's 

Chineſe Atlas. He ſays, that from the Vear cc, before 
Chrift, when the Family of Hana mounted the Throne, 
upon the Deprivation of the Family of Cyna; the Princes 
of the aforeſaid Family of Haua reigned till the Year 
ecLx1v after Chriſt; and that then the Family of Cyna 
ſucteeded, and held the Throne till the Year ccecrix of 
the ſame. Then five Kings roſe up againſt each other, 


and commenced the War of the Uiai, as it is called, 


which was carried on till four of theſe” Uta; being de- 
feated, the fifth, of the Family of Funga, ſeized on the 


Empire in the Year pcxviir. That in a ſhort time af- 


terwards the Empire was rent into many Factions, the 
Chiefs of which were called Heutai: And that at laſt the 
Family of Sunga roſe to the Empire, and kept it in Poſ- 
ſeſſion till the Year mccLxvin, when the Tartars 
quite ſubverted it, and then it was that Mareo Polo en- 
teretl China. It follows then, that in the Year cexxxvi 


ol the Hejra, which is in the Year deco of Chriſt; 
and 'that in the Vear c iv of the former, which is the 


Vear pcecLxxvT1 of the latter, and which are the two 


chief Dates of our Authors; the Empire of China was - 


embroiled by theſe ſeveral Wars of the Meuta;, and from 
theſe Factions muſt ariſe the Compariſon Abu Zei males 


between the Diviſion of the Chineſe Monarchy and that 


of Alexander, which, however, happetisto be as inac- 
curate as every thing elſe the Arabs and Porfians write 
coneerning that great Macedonian. This may be ſuffi- 
cient to evince that our Authors had been well informed 
of 'theſe great Events, and thut they iconſequeritly may 

t be 


claim our Belief, in ſome other points, which cannot be 


happily male out. 
as being a metropolitan City, orthe Capital of a Province, 
zs diſtinguiſhed from others, by five Trumpets of extracr- 
dinary Size, is not altogether confirmed by our modern 
Accounts; but it is, however, a ching to be found in 
ſome Authors, and may, tis likely, have been obſerved 
when this Mark of Dignity was in being. 
= 9 7 The 


What our Authors write of the Government of Chins, 
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48 [REMARKS 
Drums. The Drums they relate to have been in each City, are 
Z.1.c.6. to this Day Enſigns of Diſtinction. Nawvarrette writes; 
that at Nankin, then the Royal City, there was a Drum 
for each Tribunal; that it is beaten to call the Magiſtrates 
to Council; and that the Drum belonging to the ſupreme 
Council is covered with the whole Hide of an Elep | 
and that they beat it with a great Piece of Wood which 
hangs by Ropes. Martini relates, that before each Go- 
vernor's Palace, there are two ſmall Towers with muſical 
Inftruments and Drums, which are beaten when the Go- 
vernor goes out, or comes in, or takes his Seat. Father 
Magalhaes ſpeaks: of thatat Pekin, as of unuſual Bulk, 
being no leſs than thirty fix Foot in Circumferenſe. 
All the Cities are ſquare, as is obſerved by the Fathers 
Trigaut, Martini, Navarette, and many others, 
Our Author tells us the Governors of the great Ci- 
ties are called Di; that thoſe of the ſmaller Towns, 
which Father Martini calls Cities, are Tuſang; that the 
Eunuchs are titled Tan, and the ſupreme judge of each 
City, Lalſbi-ma- mall. wan; and confeſs that they know r- 
not how to delineate theſe Titles in Arabian Characters. 
Pinto, Now, we find Traces of theſe ſame Names in our late 
| Purch. Vol. Relations; for Trigaut calls one of the principal Magi- 
HL. $.276, ftrates Toutam, the ſame the Dureh call Tontang, in their 
5. 319. Embaſly. Father Martini obſerves alſo, that in Tunnan, 
Al. 5. 195. there are certain Lords called Tuguon, who are inveſted 
| with an abſolute Power; and, according to Magalhaes, 
the Princes of the Province of Funnan, Queichu, Juamſi, 
and Sutchuen, are called Tuquon or Tuſu. The ſupreme 
Magiſtrate of Cities and Provinces is ſtill called Lipu, 
whence, to all appearance, the Arabs formed their Diſu, 
or Cifu, which is ſtill a conſiderable Dignit 7x. 
Eunuchs. In the ſame modern Writings, we read alſo of Eunuchs 
5 inveſted with the moſt important Poſts, and particularly _ 
P. 129. employed to receive the Cuſtoms in Cities. Father Mar. 
L 3. tini mentions him of Nankin, as a great Officer; and 
| Father Trigaut mentions him of Linfing who was ſent to 
receive the King's Revenues, and of another who ſu- 
Purch: perintended the Shipping. Father Diego de Pantqja de- 
353. ſeribes the Pomp of the Eunuch Mathan, in a Letter of 
5 his; and Father Trigaut informs us there is a great Num- 
ber of Eunuchs, who are ſo made by their own Fathers: 
| ues caſtrant quam plurimi, ut inter regios Famulos any 
9 numme rard 


085 tte Foregoing Accotlets. 


wnmerart queant, nam præter hos, alii Regi non famu: 


 Yantur, nec & confiliis ſunt, nec cum eo colloquuntur, quin 


imo tota fere regni adminiſtratio in ſemi-virorum mani- 
bus verſatur. In fine, Father Martini in his Hiſtory 
of the Tartar Wars, ſays, that the Emperor Tianti 
Taiſed his Eunuch Guei to ſo mighty a pitch of Power, 
that he ruled the Empire with an arbitrary Authori- 
2 putting to death, and depriving of their Offices all 
ſuch as were not agreeable to hing 

What our Author adds of the little Bell hung in 
each Palace, for thoſe who deſired to be righted by the 
Emperor, or the Sovereign Magiſtrate, when they could 
not obtain Juſtice at the Inferior 'Tribunals, is grounded 
upon a very ancient Cuſtom, which is to be ſeen in 
Father Martinis Life of the Emperor 7v#, who reigned 
'MMCCv11 Years before Chriſt ; He lent a ready Ear 
< to all thoſe who offered to adviſe him concerning. 
„ his Duty; and ordered a Bell, a Drum, a Table 
# of Stone, a Plate of Iron, and of Lead to be fixed at the 
Gate of his Palace; cauſing Proclamation at the ſame 
e time to be made; That all Perſons of underſtand- 
* ing and approved Character might ſtrike upon any 
rc of theſe Inſtruments, each of which was appropriated 
e to particular Caſes. They rang the Bell for what re- 
ce garded Juſtice ; they beat the Drum for what con- 
* cerned the Laws, or Religion; they ſtruck upon the 


P. 64. 


Little Ball. 


„ Leaden Plate when they wanted to ſpeak on Mat- 


c ters of State; upon the Stone Table, for Wrongs 
* committed by the Magiſtrates; and on the Plate of 
of Iron, for Priſoners,” ““ | 


* Pos qui offitii fui admonitum reprebendebant non mi- 
nori facilitate audivit, quam, ut Sinica phraſi utar, aqua 
denſum fluit. Hine ante fores Palatii campanam, tympa- 


num, tabellam lapideam, ferream, & plumbeam appendi 


Julſit, addito Edicko, quo dochis & probis wiris, qui de 
re aliqua monendum Imperatorem ducerent, poteftas fiebat, 
ex his inſtrumentis illud pulſandi, quod cuique cauſarum 
generi eſſet deſtinatum. Qui juſtitia conſultum ibant, ere 
campana : qui legibus ac religioni, tympana edebant ſo- 
num: ffi regni negotia forent, tabellam plumbeam fi in 
juriæ a Magiſtratibus illatæ, lapideam, fi de carcere & 


He 


winculis querelæ, ferream * 
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RE MARKE s 
He adds, that this Emperor one day roſe twice from 
Table, and that another time he went thrice out of 
the Bath to give Audience to thoſe who requeſted it 


buy theſe Signals. This ſame: Cuſtom ſtill ſurvives in 


1. 4 
P. 14. 


China, according to Father Couplet, who, in his Chro- 
nological Abridgment ſays of this ſame King, He 
cc erected a Drum and a Bell at his Palace Gate, at 
cc the Sound of which he went out to give Audience 
6 4 Subjects, and this ſame Cuſtom ſubſiſts to this 
Day. 5 1 5 | 
The Chineſe ſtill build much after the ſame manner 
deſcribed by our Author; for the Inſide of their Houſes 
is Wood, and they 22 make uſe of the Bam- 
boo, or ſplit Cane for their Partitions, which they do 
over with their Varniſh or Glue Cie, the Compoſition 
of which they have hitherto kept to themſelves ; fo 
that we cannot be ſure our Author is not out, when 
he ſays they make it of Hemp-ſeed. Their, Houſes, 
fays Father Martini, are not magnificent, but they are 
more convenient and neat than ours. They are not 


fond of ſeveral Stories, becauſe of the Trouble of get- 


ting up Stairs; and the Emperor of China fell a laugh- 
ing, when he was firſt ſhewn the Plans of the Eurv- 

penn Palaces, and could not conceive how our Princes 
did to live in upper Stories. Every Body is in the 
lower Part of their Houſes, which is divided into Rooms 
and Chambers. The Outſide of their Houſes is but 
ſparingly adorned, if you except the grand Entrance 
and others ſmaller in the Front, which are magnificent 
in the Houſes of the Wealthy : But the Inſide is more 
embelliſhed ; every thing is done over with their precious 


Cie, and ſhines to a wonder, all their Walls being var- 


niſned therewith. The Houſes are commonly Wood, 
and even the Royal Palace is the ſame, but the main 
Walls are Brick, and ſerve to divide the other Rooms 
from the Chambers ; for the Roof and Covering is ſup- 
rted by wooden Pillars, juſt as Father Trigaut. had 
Fad before in almoſt the very ſame Words. 


4 2 — N 
— 


— 


—— & campiman ad Palatii walvas erigit, 
eujus pulſu ſuos auditurus prodeat, qui uſus hodieque ui- 
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On the Foregging Atcounts. "os 
The ancient Cuſtom of keeping 4 Watch every Watchmen 
Night upon a very lofty 'Tower, to beat a Drum as 70 loo out 
a Signal when they ſaw Fire break out in any Houſe, for Fire. 
is a Proof of the dread they have always had of Fires Atlas Sin. 
in their great Cities. It is even Death for the Perſon P. 17. 
to whoſe Negligence a Fire is owing, becauſe of the 
Danger of its ſpreading among ſo much Wood. Mar- 7, 2. 5. 
% Pola takes Notice of this ſame Cuſtom in his De- 476. 
ſcription of Quinſai, and ſays, they there watch every 
Night for fear of Fire, becauſe moſt of the buildings 
are of Wood; and that the Watch ſtrike upon Baſons 
Gongs]- or great Boards, to give Notice thereof to the 

Some Alterations may have . in their Mar- Marriages. 
riages, and we are not exactly informed of their No- 2 Ao 
tions of Relation or Parentage. Father Trigaut reports, „ , 
they are not very ſcrupulous in obſerving the Degrees nah 
of Confanguinity on the Mother's fide ; but they are 
very cautious of marrying any Perſon that happens to 
| have theirzown Surname, tho' in no degree related to | 
them; this. js obſerved by the other Writers, and Fa- p. 4g. 

ther Couplet has not forgot it in his Abridgment, — 

In our Author's days there were public Couriers in ſeve- Couriers 
ral Parts of the Mohammedan Empire. Some of theſe went and Horſer. 
on Foot, as the Cuſtom ſtill is in the Othman [Ottoman] 1 Account 

Empire, where all the Soltan's orders are conveyed by P. 11. 

Olacs or Footmen, who being fixed at certain Stations, 

make incredible diſpatch. The ſame there were in 

China; and if we may believe Father Martini, there 

are ſtill the fame, diſpoſed at each Stone, a Stone con- 

| taining ten Chineſe Furlongs, or one of our Leagues, Who 

forward the Diſpatches of the King and Governors. 

Moreover, it appears by the Teſtimony of Alu Zeid, | 

that they had Poſt-Horſes, or at leaſt Mules; for the _. 

word Berid has this ſignification, and has for a long 

while been very much in uſe, to fignify Horſe Poſts. 

The Arabs made uſe of theſe upon many important 

Occaſions, juſt in the ſame manner as in other Places, 

but with this difference, that as Poſts were originally 

ſet up for Public Affairs only, they were applied to 

no other uſes among the Mohammedans,, and the fame 

it was among the Chineſe. Father Martini obſerves of | 

Chix, that at every eighth Stone, which ends a Day's 4% 5. 133 
; d 2 Journey, OY 
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 Admini- 
ftration of Juſtice, the Severity of their Tribunals, and many other 


F uftice. 
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; Journey; 


pence, 
there they are furniſhed with Carriages, and every other 


; there are Royal Public- Houſes called Cung- 
en. 1 0 Ni, for the Accommodation of Governors and 


1 1 Who are there entertained at the King's Ex- 
if they ſend but a Letter before them ; and that 


Conveniency; which comes Pens near to the E vecbio 


| of the Romans. 
1. 2. c. 20. 


Marco Polo ſays, that i in his time, cheek were Poſts in 
China, and that they were ſettled from three Miles to 
three Miles, which is much the ſame Diſtance allowed 
by Father Martini: that theſe Places were viſited” once 
every Month, and that the Notaries. or Clerks wrote 


down the Name of each Meſſenger, the 10510 of their 


Departure, and ſuch like Circumſtances. 
What is related concerning their Adminiftration of 


parts of the Chineſe Polity, needs no particular Illuftra- 
tion. Thoſe who have peruſed the Modern Accounts 
of China, will perceive that our Arabs are not much 
out of the way in what they write of the ſame. All Bu- 


ſineſs is there tranſacted by Petition, and in Writing; 


and Juſtice was ſeverely adminiſtred in former Days, a 

notable Inſtance of which we have in the Story of the 
Khoraſſanian Merchant, who demanded and obtained 
Juſtice againſt the Eunuch, though the Emperor s Fa- 


Vvorite. 


But it ſeems that this ancient goverity 4 is ill obſerved i in 
theſe latter times; for whereas, our Authors affirm, 
Robhers were puniſhed with Death without any hopes 
of Reprieve, Father Trigaut acquaints us, that, in 
his time, they were only condemned to the Gallies, 
even after many Repetitions of their Crime; and that 
for the firſt — they only branded chem with a 
hot Iron and Ink. 

The Puniſhment of the Bamboo was alſo in his time, 
inflicted for the ſlighteſt Offences, and almoſt without 
any Form, quite the Reverſe of the ancient Uſages; 
but our Authors agree with the Moderns, in what regards 
the Severity and Manner thereof; and that the Criminal 
was beaten upon the Buttocks with great Canes, to ſo 
violent a degree, that it often deprived him of Life. It 


was the Emperor Yenius, who firſt appointed this kind 


of 28 inſtead of . infinitely more _ 


- 


On the foregoing Accounts. 
of cutting the Criminal into Pieces. And hence, poſſi- 
bly it is, that our Authors ſay, the Chineſe a ſuch 
as were executed, which we do not read in our modern 
Accounts, and ſeems to be quite inconſiſtent with the 
Chineſe Politeneſs. We are told indeed, by Father Mar- 


Zini, that the Empreſs Vibia, Wife to Kieu, the Nero of 


China, who began his Reign 1818 Years before Chriſt, 
ate human Fleſh; but it is unnatural to ſuppoſe ſo deteita- 
ble an Example could prevail into a Cuſtom, in a Country 


ſo abundantly productive of every thing good for Food. 


Marco Polo, however, relates that in the Province of 1. 1. c. 48. 
- Aanda, they had this horrid Practice, and that when a | 


Perſon is ſentenced to death, they dreſs him and eat his 


Fleſh; and ſays alſo,” that in the Kingdom of Concha, I. 


they eat the Fleſn of thoſe who die a violent death, and 
particularly of their Enemies ſlain in Battel. 
The manner how the Emperor and the Kings or Go- 


I. (. 55. . 


vernors, who repreſent him, appear in public, is pretty 


much like what we are told of the fame by our lateſt 


Aecounts, wherein are many Deſcriptions of the Proceſ- 
ſion of a -Mandarin : His Train is very numerous, and 
he is attended by a great number of Officers under Arms. 
Firſt he is preceded by ſome with large Bamboos, where-, 
with they make much ſuch a Noiſe as the Chriſtians of 


the Levant make with: the Boards they uſe inftead of 


Bells: Every body muſt ſtop to do him Honour, and 
thoſe on Horſeback mutt diſmount ; nay, according to 


Trigaut, every one withdraws into his Houſe. * © Many I. 1. c. 9. 


« other Enſigns of Dignity there are, ſays he, to diſtin- 


* guiſh the Magiſtrates; Streamers, Chains, Cenlers, 
and a numerous Guard, who, by the Noiſe they make, 


< diſperſe the Croud. So great a Veneration do they re- 
*< quire, that theſe Noiſes are no ſooner heard, even in 
* the moſt crouded Streets, but every Soul diſappears, 
e eyery body withdraws.” As for the Emperor and 
Viceroys, they agree with all our Travellers, that it is 


oy 
” 


— —_ — —— 


* Sunt alia per multa dignitatis oruamenta, Magiſtra- 


tuumgue infignia, wexilla, catenæ, thuribula. Satelli- 


tium frequens, cujus clamoribus arcetur in vicis turba, & 
tanta eft eorum veneratio, ut in vicis etiam frequenti/}imts 


nemo campareat, ſed ſecedani 7 hos ejulatus omnes, 
* 3 


ſeldom 


$4 


P. 20. 


Tmpoſts 


and Taxes. 


Atlas Sin. 


Mari. Hill. 
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REMARKS 
ſeldom they appear in public; and that, not till tey have 
put their Guards under Arms, and poſted them in the 
Avenues of the main Streets; and that formerly they ne- 
ver ſtirred out but in cloſe Litters, of which they carried 
many at a time, that it might not be known in which 


the Prince rode. This is an ancient Cuſtom fincey the 
Emperor Hoai ſet the firſt Example of it, Mitxu Years 


before Chriſt. Navarette relates of the Emperor, that, 
* „ When he moves they ſhut all the Doors in the Streets 
through which he is to paſs; that every body keeps 
<< within Doors, fo that not a Soul is to be ſeen, and 
* that the Perſon who ſhould ſhew his Head, would be 
« moſt ſeverely chaſtiſed. eee 
Our Authors tell us that the Emperor's Revenues pro- 
vene from a Poll Tax, which is levied only upon Men, 
from eighteen Years to eighty, and that, in proportion 
fo their Wealth : That Salt and Tea pay Duty alſo to 
the King, and that Land is unburdened by any Tax. 
But if you conſult Father Martini's Eftimates of what 
each Province pays to the Emperor of China, you 


will perceive that Matters are very much altered; 


for they each pay very conſiderable Tributes in Silk, 
Cotton, Stuffs, Proviſions for his Table, and his Stables. 
Salt is ſtill taxed in part, but Tea is clear; and this G- 
belle or Duty muſt be of very old ſtanding, fince King 
Venius, who reigned 179 Years before Chriſt, took it 
off; but it was fon put on again. Father Tripzurt ob- 
ſerves, that in his time it brought great Sums into the 
Imperial Coffers; but at preſent, according to, Navarette, 


Commodities pay no Duties, and the main branches of 


the Revenue are the Land- Tax, Poll Tax, and the Du- 
ties upon Salt, Silk, Stuffs, and a Tax upon Houſes, 
He fays the Imperial Revenue exceeds fixty Millions, 
clear of all charges; and Father Martini who deſcends 
to particulars, runs it up to a higher amount. Theſe Ex- 
aggerations were the cauſe why Marco Polo was nick- 
named Meſſer Marco Millioni, and even ſome old Co- 
Pies of his Book, are intitled, 7] Milone. Nawvarette 
talks of above a hundred Millions. TE 


"Ee" — ———— — — — — — — — . 

* Las puertas de las caſas for cuyas calles ha de paſſar 
fe cierran de todas, y la gente je recoge ; de ſuerte que niun 
alna fe vt, y f fe vierg, recibigra graviſſime caſtige, al 


als. Wilen PO ak. 
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On the Foregoing Accounts. 


All the Money current in China, is ſtill Copper, and Money. 


nearly of the Size of our Liards or Farthings, and ſhaped 
as our Authors deſcribe. The Arabs call them Falus, 
Which ſignifies their Copper Money, and is derived from 
Follis, which had much the ſame Signification in the 
lower Empire. It has a Hole in the middle that it may 
be ſtrung, in which manner they make up their Sums. 
It is rather a made Metal than Copper, and for Colour 
is not unlike our Soll with Cbhine/e Characters on one 


ſide only, that having one fide 72 — flat, they may be 
ſtrung. 


the more conveniently [heſe Pieces are to be 
ſeen in many Cabinets, and you have a r tation of 
them, in Javerniers Travels; but he made the 
Hole round, whereas it ſhould be ſquare, which is bet- 
ter adapted to keep them ſteady. In our Second Account 
we are told, that a thouſand of theſe Pieces are worth 
a Dinar of Gold, which is exactly equal, in Weight, to 
the half Piſtole of Spain. It appears therefore that the 
Arabs, who have always been ſubtle Traders, and who 
had of this Money at Siraß kept it down at a very low 
Value, and at much leſs than it ought to have been in pro- 
portion to the Standard of the Chineſs Gold and Silver, 


as it is now allowed by our Merchants; the Gold at 
forty two Livres per Ounce, and the Silver at fifty nine 


Holt, eight Deniers. 
Both ancient and modern Authors are agreed upon the 
Prohibition, which prevents Gold or Silver from being 


cCoined in China; and Father Martini, inthe Life of Ve- Hif*: Sin. 
nius, who reigned 179 Years before Chriſt, expreſſes him- P. 328. 


ſelf thus. Their Kings have never allowed Gold or 


* Silver to be coined into Money, thereby to obviate 


1 — „ 


Munguam eorum Regibus placuit vel argenteam cudi vel 
' auream monetam, fraudis quibus iſta gens aſſueta, lucri- 
que ſagaciſſima, precaventibus. Salo pondere argenti vel 
auri valorem expendunt, & quatenus quidque miſtum pu- 
rumve fit, accuratiſſime dignoſcunt. Quanguam auro nun- 
guam utuntur ad emendum, quippe quod non pecuniam fed 
mercem efſe dicunt- Hinc autem fit ut argentum continuo 


quaſi tormento ſubjaceat, & in minutiſjima fruſta, ferrea 


. ſorcipe ad hoc apta difringatur ---> Cupream Vero Monetam 


Porcelane. 


fun valorem fignificantibis. 


— 


+ ORE MARKS: 

te the univerſal Frauds of the Nation, ſo greedy of Lu- 
te cre. They take Gold and Silver by Weight, and 
« know perfectly well whether it be fine or not. Ne- 
* vertheleſs they ſometimes purchaſe - with Gold, but 
*< then it is reckoned as a Commodity, not as Money; 


% whence it is that Silver is | perpetually chopped to 


e pieces, with a kind of Sheers contrived on purpoſe. 


But they have a long time had Copper-Money, which 


* this Emperor brought to a better and more commodi- 


«© ous Form; and allowed it to be coined all over the 
* Empire, provided it was good. For till this time it 
<< was ftruck no where but in the Palace, to the great 


t Gain of the Emperor, but to the great Inconvenience 
* of the People, becauſe of the difficulty and length of 
* the ways. He ordered it into a round Form, with a 
« ſquare Hole in the middle, that it might be ſtrung 
< the more conveniently. It is commonly marked with 


cc four Characters, which tell the Name of the Empe- 
*© ror, and the Value of the Piece. Father Trigaut 
writes to the ſame Purpoſe," and adds, that the fame 


thing is obſerved to this Day; and the ſame is repeat- 
ed by Martini in the beginning»of his Chineſe Atlas. 
The fine Earth mentioned by our Author, muſt be 


that wherewith the Porcelane is made, particularly in 


the Territory of Yaxcheu, the ſecond City of the Pra- 
vince of Klang ff ; and is brought from the City of Hoie- 


chen, in the Province of Narkin, where they cannot 


work it up, as much as they have of it, which is thought 
to be owing to a difference in the Waters. Almoſt all 


this Ware in China, is made in the Town of Feuluang, 


by clumſy Country Fellows. They make ſome of it 


yellow, which is ſet apart for the Emperor. Great 


a multo jam tempore habuere, quam hic Imperator ad ne- 
Horem commodioremgue formam revocawit, ac conceſſit inſu- 
per ut ubigue, modo fine fraude, in toto imperio cuderetur. 
Nam ante bæc tempora fiebat hoc in ſola regia, magno 
guidem- Imperatorum quæſtu ſed majori populorum incom- 
modo, propter difficultates itinerum & diftantiam locorum. 
Monete formam rotundam efſe voluit, & in medio quadra- 
tam foramen, quo facilius filum inſereretur. Infignitur 
guatuor ph rumque literis, nomen Imperatoris, & impoſt- 

 Quantiticg 
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; On the Foregcing Accounts. 
RHO IEREN alſo made in the Province of Kiamſi, 


according to Trigaut and Martini. Among the Articles 
of a 2 Ks — ſent to Nuroddin hy Saladin, ſoon 


after he became Maſter of yt, mention is made 


of a Service of China Ware, contting of fory Pe. 


ces. 
What iu in the kame place ſaid of itheip wa of treat- 


ing the Merchants they admitted into their Dominions, 
is not altogether conformable to the preſent | Practice; 
but by our laſt Accounts, and particularly by the Dutch 


Embaſſy, we —_ — they have. been very cauti- 
ous how they fi Strangers to enter among them. 


Trigaut inſinuates that in his time it was cuſtomary to 


ſend the Emperor whatever was moſt- curious in the 
Country. And their manner of viſiting and ſtopping 
the Goods, and even the Preſents the Dutch carried with 
them into China, is very agreeable to what we are told 


by our two Authors. | 
As for their Funerals, they are jc 5. ill the ſame 


as formerly. Martini relates that they ſtill mourn three 
Vears for the Death of their Fathers, during which they 
Abſtain from all public Buſineſs, and the Magiſtrates 
from their — That 1 xpreſs their Grief, 
not by the coarſeneſs of their Dreſs only, but that they al- 
ſo change their Table Service, their Bed, their Place, their 
Food, their manner of writing, their ways of ſpeaking, their 
Paper, their Ink, and their Name ; and then they put on 
white. They mourn three Years by way of Acknowledg- 


ment to their Parents, who adminiſtred to all their Wants | 


and Imbecilities, during the three firſt Years of their Infan- 
cy, and Father Trigaut has the very — deſcribed 
by our Author. _ Children oftentimes keep the dead 
Bodies of their Parents three or four Years, ſhutting 
them up in Coffins, which they do over with their 
* Varniſh in ſuch a manner that no offenſive Smell can 
come forth; and during all this time they ſet Meat 
before them 9 as if they were alive. 


wr” Non rara l parentum cada wera ene — 


ad tres guatuorve annos domi afſervant, fun enim illo pel- 
tucido bitumene ita rimas ilinunt, ut minime feetorem 
 #ranſmittant. Quo tempore in ſingulos dies, cibum illis 


. r oferunt, non. ſecus ac f. ſuper Wenk. 


Thiz 


Funeral... 


H. Stn. 


P- 43+. 
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"REMARKS. 
This Cuſtom-of ſetting Meat and Drink before their 


Dead, which 4 Zeid harps upon; is to this Day the 


ig. p. 78. 


common. 


Practice; and, by Tavernier, is a Cuſtom ſtill in force 
with the Chineſe at Batavia. | 
The Expences the Chineſe are ftill at in burying 
their Parents, are very extraordinary ; for they put them 
into Coffins of a precious Wood, which ſometimes coſt 
two thouſand Crowns. They invite all their Relations 
and Friends to pay their laſt Duties to the departed 
'Perſon, during the time the Body is in the Coffin, and 
expend great Quantities of precious Perfumes, Flowers, 
and other different Things, which thoſe who come, offer 
as a Sacrifice to the Soul of their deceaſed Friend or 
Relation. They light up Tapers, and they ſometimes 
burn rich Stuffs, under a Notion of ſending them to the 
dead Man: All this muſt naturally cauſe a vaſt Expence, 
without reckoning the Funeral Proceſſion, when they 
have always a great Number of Bonzes, Minſtrels, and 
All the Chineſe can write and read; this is confirmed 
by the common Concurrence of all Authors, ancient and 
modern; and what: is ſaid afterwards, that all Buſineſs 


4 


zs tranſacted in Writing, is, to all Appearance, the chiet 


1. 9. p. 
* 


Reaſon thereof. Martini attributes this to the Emperor 
'Sivenius, Who | his Reign 73 Years before Chriſt, 
and the Reaſon he alledges for it, was to the end that 
Judges might the more  maturely weigh the Caſes 


brought before them, and ISI | 


the Noiſe and empty Babble of the Parties concerned. 
All Accounts agree in what is ſaid of the great number 
.of their public'Schools, which 1s ſo much the greater, 


as one Maſter cannot inſtruct above three or four Scho- 


Alms. 


lars. oy. | : „ 
What our Authors obſerve of the Subſiſtance the poor 
receive from the Emperor's Granaries in times of a ge- 
neral Dearth, is very remarkable, and Marco Pola ex- 
preſſes himſelf in almoſt the ſame Terms. He ſays that 
at ſuch times, the Emperor claims no dues, but, on the 
:contrary, adminiſters to the Wants of his Subjects, and 
ſupplies them with Corn for their Subſiſtance, and to 
ſow their Ground. That to this purpoſe the great K han 
in times of Plenty, buys 4 15 Quantities of Corn, 
which he keeps in Stor e- far three or four — 
HET together 


On the Fordgoing Acciunts. | 5 
together, and that in times of Dearth, he ſells it out at 
fo low a' rate, that he gives four Meaſures at a Price, 
which would purchaſe but one of the ſame at Market. 
In the ſame Author you may read alſo of the 
extraordinary Alms, the great Xhan, who was then Em- 
peror of China, gave to the Poor, which as Navarette 
avers, drew on a Debt, many Millions of which, do 
ſill ly heavy upon the Emperor's Houſehold. 
What is ail | 
foreign Merchants, may have been formerly the caſe, receiving 


and their Cuſtom of fearching all their Goods, and of Mercbauss 


— them as a Pledge, is obſerved by ſeveral Writers. 
| Foſeph Barbaro, who met a Tartar from China at the P. 197, 
Court of Perſia, ſays, that the Merchants, immediately 
upon their Arrival, carry their Effects to Ware-Houſes, 
| _ thoſe, whoſe — gti is, 3 to 2 them, 
and finding any thing that may be acceptable to the 
Prince, take it and pay for it in other Goods, 


* 


by our Authors, of their Behaviour to Manner of 


\ 
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Contained in the  Feregoing Accounts. 
FUR two Authors agree with the moſt ſincere 


Travellers, as to the great abun dance of every 

: thing neceſſary for Life, or that can adm n iſter 
to Luxury in the Country of China. It produces Wheat, 

Rice, and many other ſorts of Grain; it produces Apples, 

Pears, Quinces, Lemons, Citrons, Mou/a's or Indian Figs 

or Banana's, Sugar-Canes, Figs, Grapes, Cucumbers, 

Citruls, Walnuts, Pifachio's, Plumbs, Abricots, Servi- 

ces, Coco-Nuts, and even Almonds, according to our 

Author; but therein he varies from Martini, who ob- 

a ſerves that there are no Almonds in China, nor Olives, 

1 which is confirmed by other Authors. | 

| . 1. x They have all forts of Cattle, and particularly Beaſts 

E > c. 3. of Service. Many Horſes they have, but, formerly they 

= ES were not to compare with the Arabs ; and indeed till the 

. aſt Canqueſt by the Tartars, who bronght great numbers 

if | of their Horſes inta China, the Chine/e Cavalry was of 

j | no worth; for their Horſes could not bear the fight, nor 

lf | even the Neighing of the Tartar Breed, 8 a 

| fi Dur 


On the Foregolng Accounts. 
Our Authors fay there are no Elephants in China, 

which muſt be underſtood of the Provinces they knew, 
- Where, in truth, there are none. Father Martini writes, 
that they begin to be met with at Nan#ing, in the Pro- 
vince of Quangli, where the Inhabitants uſe them for 

War and for Carriage. Some there are alſo in the Pro- 
vince of Furman; nor is it a wonder that theſe Crea- 
tures, who ſo ſwarm in the Indies, and in Tunghin or 
Tonquin, ſhould ſtraggle hitnger. r 
All our Travellers report with our Authors, that there 
are no Lions in China; this, Trigaut, Martini, and ma- 


ny others, affirm: But as it would be endleſs to inſiſt 


upon every particular of this kind, the following Re- 


| marks ſhall be confined to what our Authors fay of two .; _.. 


” 2 
* ” 
5 1 


very rare and extraordinary Animals, the Unicorn, and 
That which yields Muse. 
By the Word or Appellati ve Unicorn, we underſtand a 
Creature, which the Arabs, and other Orientals, call 
Karkandan, the ſame with the Monoceros of the Ancients. 
Our Author ſays he is much . ſmaller than the Ele- 
phant; that from the Neck downwards he is not unlike 
a Bufflar; that his Hoof is not cloven; and that his fore 
Legs are all of a piece and jointleſs, which ſeems incre- 
dible, and to contradict what both Ancients and Moderns 
have told of his Swiftneſs. He adds that the lowing of 


the Unicorn, is between the lowing of the Ox, and the 


Cry of the Camel. Now Father Feronymo Lobo, and 
other Jeſuits, who have lived ſome . Years in Ethiopia," 
aver they have ſeen of theſe Creatures in the Province 
of Agacs, in the Kingdom of Damota, and deſcribe them 


to this Eſſect: This Creature is about as big as a middle. 


fized Horſe, of a dark brown, with a black Tail and 
Main, the Main ſhort and thin. 'They add that in other 
pu of this ſame Province, they ſaw others with a thic- 

er and longer Main, and with a ftrait Horn of five 
Palms in length, and of a whitiſh caſt ; and that they 
are eternally in the Woods, being very timorous, and 
never venturing themſelves abroad in open places. Fa- 


ther Lobo relates that many of the Portugueſe had ſeen” 


them alſo in Ethiopia, and that from the tops of Rocks, 
they diſcovered them paſſing along in Herds in the Val- 
leys of the Province of Nanina: and this he atteſted 

0 Mr. Toinard, who ſaw him at Litton in the Year 
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This hols MCL XVII. He told him that ſume were white, and o- 
Account is thers Bay, with a white Horn in the Forehead a Yard 
to be found long; and that he had a Colt of this fame kind 


in the 4. 
Vol. of 
'T heve- 
not 
Collection 
of Voyages. 


In Theve- 


not's Col. 
ct. vol. 1. 


* ag but eight or ten Days, for want of its Dam 
. 5 were 
What the Nubian Geographer writes of this Animal, 
is almoſt wholly taken from our two Authors, with ſome 


Additions, as the Cuſtom is with the Arabs, who ſeldom 


tranſcribe a Paſſage exactly, but are for ever adding what 
they find eliwhere- - Moſt of their Authors tell wonders | 
of this Creature, though perhaps from a very ſlender 
Knowledge of him. The Teſtimony alſo of Coſmas the ' 
Monk, in his Chri/tien Topography-muſt not be omitted. 
This Writer owns he never ſaw the Unicorn himſelf, but 

aſſures us he ſaw four Braſs Figures of him in the King 
of Ethiopia's Palace, called the four Towers; that they 


told him this Creature was terrible and untraQable ; and 
. . that when he was cloſely purſued by the Hunters, and 


on the brink of falling a Prey to them, he would throw 

himſelf down Precipices, and fall upon his Horn, which 

ſtood all the Shock of the Fall. To this Creature he ap- 
many paſſages in Scripture. 8 5 


Plies any ; ; 
In Anſelm de Boots Treatiſe, you have the chief of 


the Obſervations made upon the Unicorn. by the Anci- 
ents. He remarks that the Name Manoceros, which cor- 


- reſponds with the Name Unicorn, is common to five dif- 


ferent Animals; the Indian Beeves; deſcribed by Pliny 3. 
the Rhinoceros, an Animal of a particular Genus; the 
Monoceros of Pliny, of the ſize of a Horſe, with the Head 
of a Stag, the Feet of an Elephant, and the Tail of a 
wild Boar; the Indian Aſs of the ſame Pliny; and the 
Oryx with a ſplit Horn, . often mentioned by Ariſtotle, 
L£Elian, and the other Naturaliſts. + rig bY? 
All theſe ſeveral Creatures have but one Horn, and 
what the curious preſerve under the Denomination of the 
Unicorn's Horn, may be the Spoil of one or other of 
theſe kinds; but to theſe we may alſo add, the Horns 
of the Nothern Fiſh, called Morſi, which are of ex- 
traordinary length; and the Horns alſo of the Sea-Cow, 
who ſometimes comes to land, and is deſcribed by Marti- 
ni. Moſt of our modern Writers will have it that the Horns 
in our Cabinets are not of the Unicorn, but the Teeth 


of this Fiſh, in the North particularly; or elſe ſome of 


thoſe 


7 ; 


_—_ 


| On the Foregoing Accounts. 
thoſe foſſil Horns deſcribed by Anſelm de Boot ; whence 


many have pronounced there are no true Unicorns 


Horns, and that we muſt ſearch the Sea for theſe long- 
horned Creatures; rather than the Land. In de la Pereyre 
Account of Greenland, you have on this Head many 
curious Obſervations, which were communicated to him 
by Wormius. By them it is demonſtrated that theſe Horns 


have all the Marks of the Teeth of a Fiſh the Ice- landers 


call a Narhual, the fame, perhaps, our Author calls a 
Wal; that they are carious at the Root, almoſt like rot- 


ten Teeth; and that the Sea throws up great Quantities 


of them upon the Shores, a plain Proof that they come 
from an Inhabitant of the Water. In the ſame Book you 
have a Repreſentation of the Cranium of this Fiſh, and 


' thoſe who have treated of Ice- land concur with the Obſer- 


vations of Hormius. But all this can only m_ that moſt 
of the Horns ſuppoſed to come from the Unicorn are the 
Spoils of a Fiſh, not that there is no ſuch Creature as we 


have a Notion of when we mention the Unicorn, in Scrip- - "BEE 
ture called Reem; where alſo he is frequently ſet forth as 


an Animal rare to be ſeen, vigorous, and wonderfully fleet 
and ſtrong. Thus almoſt is it that the Frabs and Perfians 
hemſelves of their Karkandan. Louis Barthema 


fays he ſaw two at Mecca, ſent thither as a Preſent from the 


P. 151g 


King of Ethiopia; Since therefore we have ſome credible 


Authors, who profeſs to have ſeen this Creature, and ſince 


our Arabs even ſay that they have eaten of his Fleſſi, we 


ſeem to want ſomething more than bare Conjecture to ſa- 
tisfy us, with ſome of the Moderns, that there never were any 


dodther Unicorns than the Varbuali; for this Fiſh is asuncom- 


mon in the Eaſt, as the Unicorn is in the North and the Weſt. 


Thoſe who would be more amply informed of what 


the Ancients have written concerning the Unicorn, may 
find their Words moſt faithfully cited by Bochart in 
his Hierozoicon, as alſo ſome. Paſſages from Arabian 
Writers concerning the ſame, and particularly from Da- 
miri, whom he calls Demir, who being but a late Author, 
ſeeing he died in the Year xccccv, has compiled all that 
had been faid by thoſe who went before him. You have 
alſo a great Number of curious Obſervations upon the 
fame Subject in Thomas Bartholinus's Diſſertation, printed 
at Padua in the Year MpCxLv, as well as in that of 
| Deuſingius, printed at Groningen in the Year Myc _ 
ux 
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Our Authors thought; with ſome of the  adcienty 
that Ambergreeſe grows like a Plant at the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, and that it is thrown on the Shore 
by the Swell; and that pieces of it are to be found in 
the Belly of Whales. The oldeſt of them having firſt ob- 
ſerved, that e the Maldives they found Lump 
of Ambergreeſe of extraordinary Size, adds, that it 


was alſo found in ſmaller pieces, almoſt in the Form of 


Plants torn up; that in Storms it was forced up from the 
Bottom; that the Wave waſhed it to the Shore, and that 

there it is found in the Form of a Muſhroom or Truffle. 
The other ſays, that the beſt of it is found upon the Coaſt 
of Barbary, or the Country of Zinge, that is of the Cares 
oh the Eaft Coaſt of Afric, and even on the Coaſt of 
Arabia; That the Negroes train up Camels to go along 
ſhore with them by Moon- light; That theſe Camels 
know the Amber, and when they diſcovered any, 

bend their Knees, that their Maſter may pick it up 
That there is another ſort of Ambergreeſe, which 
floats upon the Surface of the Sea; That a great Fiſh of 
the Whale-kind fwallows it, and immediately dies; and 
that when the N ſee him dead upon the Water 


EYTOES 
they know that he has Amber in him, and that they 


go oft to him, and find it in his Belly; both of them 
adding, that the beſt Amber is of a whitiſh Colour. 
Serapion, Avicen, and others fince them, concur with 
the principal Obſervations of our Authors. They ſay it 


comes from the Sea, but not as a Plant, according to 


Awicen, but in Veins, which does not ſeem at all likely. 
He confirms, that Quantities of it are collected on the 
Coaſts, and that That called $he/abeti is the beſt ; this, 
in the old Tranſlation, ; being rendered Selachitum, the 
learned Garcias de Orta imagined that Ceylon was thereby 
pointed at; for the Sea is very liberal of this precious 


' Subſtance to that Iſland : But it was thus denominated 
from the Sea of She/ahet, which, according to our Au- 


thors, is beyond Cape Comorin, and divided from the 
Sea of Harkand, by thoſe great Iſlands, which muſt be 
Java and its Neighbours. . | 

The Commentator upon Awicer, cited by Plempius, 
aſſures us that Amber grows in the Sea like a Plant; Sera- 
ion will have it to grow. upon Rocks: Simeon Sethi re- 


dae 


; 


3 On the Foregbint Actouuts. 
Aftes thilt it fiſes in Springs like Pitch and Bitumen; but 


8 


is miſtaken when he adds, that it is found #v r i. 
x H G&AdNe7W ovoudlomun; In an Indian City 


called Selachet ; for, as we have obſerved it is the Name 
of the Coaſt waſhed by the Sea of Shelaher. Theſe Paſ- 


ſages in Avicen and Simeon Sethi; ſhew that the Sea 


of Shelahet was not unknown in their Days. The 
Town of Arabia the Hippy; which he calls Zuyprovg 
is Sichar, where alſo, according to our Authors; it is 
waſhed on Shore by the Wave. 2 = ES 

The Opinion of thoſe who believe Amber is found in 
Whales, or in other great Fiſhes of the Cetaceous kind, is, 
by moſt of the Moderns, rejected; becauſe there is no 
where leſs Amber found than on the principal Coaſts 
of the Whale:Fjhery; and becauſe the Baſques and the 
Bretons, who are almoſt always out a Fiſhing, confirm 
not the Teſtimony of the Ancients. Again, by the 
Diſſections that have been made of ſeveral Whales; it is 
proved that their Throat is not wide in Proportion to 
| their Body; tho' poſſibly Amber may have been found 
in ſome of the great Fiſh of a voracious Nature, as 
well as many other foreign Subſtances, which they gree- 


dily ſnap at and ſwallow. But this amounts not ta 


a Proof that they have any partieular Guſt for Am- 
bergreeſe, which is by' no means a food proper for 
them; and it is {till leſs to be „ mane they would 
ſeek after a Thing that muſt prove fatal to them, a ve- 
ry Poiſon, if true it be, as our Authors take it, that 
the Fiſh dies upon ſwallowing this Amber ; for the na- 
tural Inſtinct of Animals prompts them to ſuch Things 
as are good for them, and deters them from ſuch as 


are hurtful. It is therefore more likely that Amber- 


greeſe is found naturally in the Sea; that it is not 
voided as an Excrement by the Whale or any other 
of the cetaceous Tribe; and that if at any time they 
are found to have Amber within them, which at 


preſent is very ſeldom, it muſt be conſidered as a 


mere accident againſt the common Courſe of Nature, 
and the Inſtin&t of Animals. 

There are two other Opinions, which carry a 

' greater . Air of Probability with them, and ſeem to 

confirm each other. The Fir is that Amber is not 
Plant at the Bottom of the Sea, but is generated thus; 
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REMARKS. . 


Upon the Faſt Coaſt of Afric, and in ſome Pafts of 


the Indian Ocean, there are craggy Rocks or Preci- 
pices, which ſwarm with wild Bees, who there make 


their Honey in Clefts as in natural Hives. Now they 


ſay that this Honey, either diſſolved by Heat, or 


blown away by Winds, or waſhed down by Rains, 


Not. in Gu- 


Iii. p. 542. 
* 23. 


Engliſh E- 
Alition. 168. 
J. 1. p. 20. 


into the Sea, where it aſſumes a new. Form, 
and changes its Nature; for that the Saltneſs of the 
Sea elaborating the whole Maſs, hardens it, purifies it, 
and gives it the agreeable Scent of Amber. That 
hence it is it ſmells ſomewhat like Honey when it 
happens to be picked up ſoon after it comes from 
Sea, and that the Spoils of Bees are found in or up- 


on it; and to crown all, this is a pretty generally re- 


ceived Opinion among the Inhabitants of the Coaſts 
moſt favored with Preſents of this kind. Thus thinks 
Gentius a learned Dutchman, who herein agrees with 
what other Authors write, as that it comes from Rocks, 
or Iſlands, and that it is perfected in the Sea. 

It is not without Ground that Gertizs's Opinion ap- 
pears ſo probable to ſome of the Learned. The White- 
neſs of Amber, inclining to the Grey, borders ſome- 
what upon the Colour of Honey; and certain it is, that 
the Spoils of Bees and the Bills of ſmall Birds which 
are ſometimes found in Bits of Amber, are far from 
weakning this Conjecture. All the Difficulty is how 
to conceive, that Bees ſhould: be able to make Combs 
of ſuch extraordinary Size as to be equal to ſome 
Lumps of Amber that have been formerly found upon 
the Shore, and even in our own. Days. For it is not 
very natural to ſuppoſe that theſe Combs, falling into 
the Sea, ſhould combine into Pieces of fifteen, twenty, 
and thirty Pound Weight; or into Heaps of ſuch B 
that a ſmall Veſſel might have been laden therewith ; 
nay, a Number of Ships, if we can add Faith to the 
Report of a French Captain mentioned in the Hiſtory: 
of the Engliſß Royal Socie xp. 

Teixeira writes that in the Year 1696. a Piece of 
Amber was ſeen, near Brava on the Eaſt Coaſt of 
Afric, of ſo unuſual a Size, that a Man mounted upon 
a Camel could not be diſcovered behind it 


1257 1 
8 


J 1 


Du tbe Foregbing Accounts. 
A ſhip. from Moſambique, once dro an Anchor 
n 
pned to another near Cape Currents. | 
The ſame Author ſpeaks of a Piece of Amber of 
renty Pounds 2 thrown up between the Rivers 
Linda and Puilima ; of another waſhed on Shore upon 
the Coaſt of- Malabur, which the Inhabitants miſtalæ- 
ing for Pitch payed their Barks with. Captain Kee- 
ling was told by the Moors at Deliſa, that upon the 
Coaſts ef Monbaga; Magadoxo, Pata, and Brava, there 
were Pieces of Ambergreeſe of twenty Quintalss. 
EC 93 confirms myo Authors — — 
ig. great Quantities of Ambergreeſe are gat 
_ the Coaſt * and that the Governors of 
Moſambigue negociate it with G to the Amount of 
great Sums. He relates alſo that it has been found in 


u 
ha 


Lumps of extraordinary Size, and gives you two In- 


ſtances thereof, of one that weighed twenty Pounds, and 
of another that weighed Forty-two. 
In the Hiſtory of Saladin we read that among the 
Preſents be ſent to Soltan Nuroddin, there were two 
Pieces of Ambergreeſe, the ove of Twenty, the other 
of thirty Pound weight. Many Examples we have of 
Pieces of Amber of very great. Bulk like that found 
towards Cape Comorin in the Year MDLVv. which weigh- 
ed three Thouſand Pound; but what Rabil David de 
Pomis advances, that Amber was found in the For- 
dan, and that it was an Ingredient in the Perfumes of 
the old Lau, is a meer Fable; for unleſs we grant that 
Amber was there found by a Miracle we muſt reject 
what he ſays in this reſpect, eſpecially as he has not 
the Concurrence of one ſingle Author to ſupport him. 
The Jeaus ſay, that the Word Kifat, in their Talmud, 
ſigniſies an odoriferous Plant, and not Amber, as the 
Moderns have thought. It does not appear that the 
Ancients had any Knowledge of this Perfume. | 
Foam dos Santos has many particulars concerning 
Amber, and moſt of them confirm what our Authors 
ſay; he reports it to grow at the Bottom of the Sea, 
Whence it is torn up by Storms; and that at ſuch 
times the Cafres never fail to be along Shore in queſt 
of it, to ſell it to the Portugueſe and the Moors. More- 


over, that there are three Sorts of it, the faſt very white, c. 28. 
* 5 F : * 2 


- 
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pon à great Piece of Amber, and the ſame Thing 
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| RE MARK S 
the ſecond of a greyiſh caſt; and called Maxuzyra, and 
the third black like Pitch, ſoſt, and often ill ſcented, 
becauſe as the Inhabitants report, Wales and other Fiſhes, 


and even Birds ſwallow it as often as they ſee it floa- 


ting on the Surface. The Cafres called -Fumos, near 
the Land of Natal, ſeeing ſome of the People be- 


' longing to a Portugueſe Ship called the St. Thomas, who 


it was a-P6iſon which dryed up th 
D Muck. 


was loſt in her homeward-bound Paſſage, cryed out to 
them to throw away what they had picked up, ſay ing 
ob who collected it 

ſo that they dyed. | N a 
Abu Zeid the Author of our ſecond Account, is par- 


ticular enough in his Deſcription of the Creature which 


affords Musk. He ſays he is like the Roe-buck ; that 
his Skin and Colour is the fame; his Legs ſlender; 
his Horn ſplit and a little bending; that he has two 


ſmall white Teeth on each fide, of the Length of half 


a Finger, or a little leſs; that they are ſtrait and riſe 
above the Muzzle of the Creature, almoſt like the E- 
lephant's Teeth ; in ſhort, that this it is that diſtin- 
guiſhes him from other Roe-Bucks. This Deſcription 
does not much vary from what we read in the beſt 
Authors; for Avicen ſpeaking of Musk, according to 
the Tranſlation of P lempius, ſays, Eft C tis ſeu folli- 


culus animalis, ipfi capree non abfimilis caninos duos 


dentes candidos exertos gerentis & introrſum reflexos, in- 
Har cornuum. You have two Repreſentations of this Ani- 
mal, the one in the Fragment of Cs/mas, printed in 
the firſt Volume of Wewenot's Collection, the other in the 
ſecond Volume of Tawvernier's Travels. Theſe are 
exactly alike, but they differ in two Articles from 
the Deſcription Ahu-Zeid gives us; for they put no 
Horns on the Head of this Creature, and make the 


two Teeth which diſtinguiſh him from the Roe-Buck - 


to turn downwards, inſtead of pointing upwards like 
the lower Teeth of the Elephant, according to Abu- 
Zeid's Compariſon, in which he is ſupported by the 
Teſtimony of Avicen and Serapion, cited by . Matthi- 
clus. Marco Polo deſcribes the Musk-creature to 


this effect: His Skin is very coarſe like that. of 


„ the Stag; in his Feet and Tail he reſembles the 


& Gazelle, and, like her, has no Horns. He has 
% four Teeth, two above, three Fingers long, fine, and 


ce 
5 


On the foregoing Accotmts. - 


© g; whits as Ivory; two. that riſe up, and two that 


c“ turn down; and he is beautiful to the Eye. In the 


* full of the Moon he has an Impoſthume which takes 


e him on the Belly near the Navel; and then the | 


Hunters go out and cut this Impoſthume *.”.. 
- Barboſa writes, that he neareſt reſenibles the Ga- 


relle, but difters from the others in ſaying his Coat 
is white; for theſe are his Words; Must is found in 


. ſmall. aubite Creatures like Gazelles, . with Teeth Hike an 
. Elephant but ſmaller. Theſe. Creatures are ſuljedt to a 
Kind of Impoſthume under the Belly and the Breaft, and 


"when the Contents are m__—__ they are taken with ſuch. 
z 


an Itching, that, for Relief; they rub themſelvet againſt 
' the Trees, and what falls in ſmall Drops or Grains is 
the moſt perfect and the ' moſt exquifite Musk. 
 Thevenot's Deſcription is ſtill wider from the reſt, he 
 wrrites' that in thoſe Countries there is a Creature with 

the Muzzle of a Fox, and not bigger than a Hare. For 


_ Colour he is like the Stag, and has Teeth like a Dog; and 


Produces the moſt excellent Must. He has an Excreſcence 

or Bladder under the Belly, full of corrupted Blood, and 
and it is this Blood which makes Mush, or rather that 
is the Musi itſelf. They take this from him, and imme- 
- Aiately clap a Piece of Leather upon the Mouth of the 
Bladder that none of the Scent may evaporate ;\ but the 
Creature dyes ſoon after this Operation. Antony Piga- 


fetta, who ſays that Musk is the Cuttings of a Cat, can- 


not be allowed to agree with the reſt foregoing. 
Father Philip di Marini's Deſcription is alſo different 
from what the others write; for he reports this Crea- 


Chin. I. 


ture to have the Head of a Wolf, and Father Kircher luſtr. p. 


in the Figure he gives, repreſents him with the Snout 


Ha peli a fimilitudine di cervo molto groffi, I piedi 
la coda a 2 della Caxella, ng ha ad- rg 94 
ella: ha quatro denti, cioe due della parte di ſopra, lun- 
950i ben tre dita e fortili, bianchi come avolio, e due aſcen- 
dono in fu, e due deſcendono in giu, & e bello animale da 


191. 


vedere. Naſce a queſta beſtia quando la Luna e piena, ne! 


umbilico ſotto il ventra un apoſtema di ſangue, & i caccia- 
eri nel tondo della Luna, eſcono fueri @ prender de ditts 
animali, e tagliano queſta poſtema, 
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REMARKS, 


of a Hog, which my nigy fe 's Fault wh | 
furniſhes him with Claws 45 of ereas he has a clo-- 
—9 Hoof. Simeon Sethi errs ſtill ee l 
y repreſenting him to be as as the Unicorn, 
12 be oven of die Gents or Tube; but hear his Words 
We baſer Sort Musk is that which is 2 om the 
Indies, which is blackiſh; and the war of all is that 
«which come China. A1 this WE 7s formed | in 
' the Navel of a very large Creature which has but one 
| _ and is like the Roe\Buck. In ruttin "Hime a Duan- 
of thick B hood gathers about his Naveh, and cauſes a 
umor, attended with fuch 5. that, Auruag the Time, 
he can neither eat nor drink. rowts himſelf upon the 
Ground, and frees himfelf of this Nome, full of - Medi 
Blood, which clotting a confilerable | Time rah, a- 
guires a good Scent. 5 | 

All Authors then agree as to the Manner it is for- 
med in the Excreſence or Bladder, or in the Tumor 
which gathers about the Navel of the Creature in rut- 
ting time; and there are few that do not confirm what 
is laid of the Way the Ohineſe have of ſophiſticati 
It, by mixing therewith the Blood of the Creature, — 
ſome other Phings which debaſe the Subſtance of it, 
er by putting little Bits of Lead into the Bladders or 
| „that they may weigh the heavier. 

It ſeems that the Musk which runs from the Wound 
of the Creature when he rubs himſelf againſt the Stones, 
was prized by the Ancients at the higheſt Rate, as is 
obſerved by our Author, Serapion, and ſome others. 
"That Sang was n in wy TURE 111 before it was 
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broken, 


On the Foregoing Accounts, 78 
broken, was reckoned of leaft value, becauſe not per- 

fectly ripe; and the Merchants of our times always 

make this Diſtinction. | 


Father Martini ſpeaks thereof to this purpoſe ; zo the Atl. Sin. 


End that you may no longer be at a Loſs to know what p. 58. 
Muck is, I will declare what I have more than once ſeen 
with my 'own Eyes; it is a Lump at the Navel of a 
Creature like a Purſe, made of a very delicate Pellicle, and 
covered with very fine Hair. The Chineſe call this 
Creature A? from whence the Word NXahitang, that is 
the Odaur or feveet Scent of this Creature Xe which 
fignifies Musk. He is a ped, and is not very un- 
like a little Stag, except t his Coat inclines more to 
be black, and that he has no Horns. Teixeira ſays, 
he is like a Gazelle, and that his Coat is like the Tiger's. 
A great Quantity of Musk is found in the Province 3. 1102 
of Kenfi, at Hangchung, at Cungchang, at Queichu in 
the Province of Suchuen, in the Province of Furnan, 
and in ſome others, particularly in thoſe conterminous 
with Tibet, where theſe Creatures moſt abound. 
According to our ſame Author, the Musk of T7:bes 
is the moſt exquiſite of all; becauſe of the aromatic 
Paſtures this Creature finds in Tibet, and not in China. 
Probatiſſimus lay Avicen, ſi regionem ppectes, eft Tebe- 
tius, flue Tumbaſeinus, that is, the Country of Tum- 
gage which the Arabs take to be a Province. of China, 
Simeon Sethi for want of underſtanding the Geography 
of theſe diſtant Parts, ſays that the beſt Musk is that 
which comes from City a great Way to the Eaſt- 
ward of Chorafſan and called Toupat. A Greek Au- 
thor, cited by Lambecius, calls it Tre ; for thus is it 
the Orientals commonly pronounce what we write 7:- 
bet. From this Text Ruellius, who underſtood it not, 
has read Ts rar, and writes that the beſt Musk is 
called Pat. Serapion obſerves alſo that the beſt Muslæ 
is from 77ber, for the very ſame Reaſons already alledged. 
All the Ancients then and Moderns agree, that the 
moſt exquiſite Musk is that of Tibet, or as others call it 
Tumgage ; and this becauſe of the Aromatic Paſtures in : . 
that Land, ſuch as are no where elſe to he found. That 
the Indian Musk comes next in degree of fineneſs, if fo 
we may term what was brought to Cabul, and the other 


trading Towns of the Indies, by Merchants who trafficked 
EY 4 | with 
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REMARKS 
with it by Land from China, and diſperſed it all over 
the Eaſt. That the Chineſe Musk is the worſt of all; not 
only becauſe the Chine/e adulterate it ſeveral ways, but 
alſo becauſe what 1s produced naturally in that Kingdom, 
is not comparable to what is in Tibet. All this is con- 
firmed by the Teſtimony of the learned Gokus, and Fa: 
ther Martini. Teixeira ſays, the Musk that does 
not come from China, is always the beſt; and that the 
reaſon is, becauſe no llega a las manas de los. Chinas, 
cuiyo animo no ſufre dexar alguna coſa en ſu pureza. 

At preſent the Kingdom of Boutan is the greateſt Mart 
for Musk: This muſt have been a part of the ancient 
Tibet, or Country ſubject to the Khan of Tibet, and 
thence it is that the Indian Merchants fetch the beſt ſort 
« this Ferfume, whether in the Bladder or Cod, or out 
e 1 5 . N 
Our Author is the oldeſt and almoſt the only Arab that 
mentions the Chine/e Drink, ſo univerſal in our Days 
over Europe, and known by the Name of Tea. But this 
is not the Name he gives it; for he calls it Cha, which 
comes nearer to the true Chineſe Name, @hah or Chaw, 
than the Name we have for it. He fays that it is an 


Herb or Shrub, more buſhy than the Pomegranate- Tree, 


of a more taking Scent, but ſomewhat bitter to the 'Taſte. 
That the Chineje boil Water and pour it ſcalding hot 
upon this Leaf, and that this Infuſion preſerves them 
from all Diſtempers. This, we own, is an imperfect De- 
ſcription, but is plain enough to evince that nothing can 
hereby be meant but the Plant we know by the Name 
of Tea, the ſame with the Tcha Catayi, or Sint of the Ori- 


| entals. The Tree which bears this Leaf is but ſmall, 


and muſt be elaſſed with Shrubs, being no bigg 
tan a {mall Pomegranate Buſh ; and even the Leaf of 
the one and the other are not much unlike. It has a 
pleaſant kind of a violet Scent, is bitter to the Taſte, and it 
is common for thoſe who are fond of it, to imagine it does 
them good, and keeps them in Health. It is certain then, 
that Father Jrigaut is miſtaken when he imagines it is 
but of late date among the Chineſe, becauſe there is not, 
as he ſays, any Character in their Tongue to ſignify this 
Drink; for by the Teſtimony of the oldeſt of our Au- 
thors, who does not ſpeak of it as any new thing, but 


as an Herb very much in vogue with them, yay, to that 


degree, 


On the Foregoing Accounts. 
Hegree, that the Emperor thought fit to lay a Nuty upon 


it, and to reſerve all the Profits of it to himſelf; by this 


Teſtimony I ſay, it appears that the Chineſe have 
been addicted to it above eight hundred Years; nor 1s it 
poſſible to believe with Malliam Piſs, that it grew a long 
time wild and uncultivated, or that the Chineſe and ar 
 paneſe have been but lately acquainted with its Vertues 
and the manner of preparing it, and with all the Advan- 
tages it is of, Advantages which are diſcovered daily 
more and more. This he ſays he was told by ſome 

Dutch. Commanders, who had been a Jong, time in the 

Countr 7. 

Feather Martini, who has erin more accurately of 
China that any other Perſon whatſoever, has no ſuch Ob- 
ſervations upon the uſe of this Leaf, which muſt make 

the reſt Fs pls ſuſpicious and doubtful. He ſays it 

grows particularly in the Province of Kiangnan or Wan- 
kin, where the beſt of it is. It is, adds he, a ſmall 

Leaf perſectly like that of the Rhus Coriarius, or Su- 

mac of the Currier. I helieve it is even of the ſame 


kind therewith ; however, it grows yot wild, but is do- 


meſtic and cultivated: Nor is it a Tree hut a Shrub 
which ſpreads out in little Branches, with a Bloſſom very 
much like that of the Sumac, except that the former in- 
clines more to be yellow than the latter. It hlows firſt 
in Summer, when i it emits no great Scent, then follows a 


Berry which is firſt green, and aftewards blackiſh. In the 


Spring it is that they gather the Leaf to make their Cha, 
for then it is the moſt ſucculent and tender. The Pre- 
paration of theſe Leaves conſiſts in gathering them, dry- 
ing them by a ſlow Fire, rolling them upon a Cot- 
ton Mattreſs, and in packing them up in Tin Cheſts or 
Boxes, for the fake of preſerying them, and the con- 
venience of tranſporting them. This Deſcription does 
not exactly ſquare with that of Father Alexander de 
Rhodes, and Father 4i Marini, in their Accounts of 
Tonquin, and till leſs with thoſe of Fames. Bont, and 
liam Piſa, in his Additions to the fifth Book of his 


_ Hiſtory ; for he relates from what he was informed by - 


the Sieur Caron, who was a conſiderable time in Ching 
and Fapan ; That this Plant grows no where but in Chi- 


na, Japan, and Siam, ſprouting up to about the Height of 
thy _"_ ufo f mr Mat the 8 tem and all the 


B . 
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"REMARKS | 
Branches ave covered with Bloſſoms, an bitte Perles 
Leaves indented all round, all in the Jame form, but 44 
different fixe, 4 that they are of fioe different foree. 5 
greateſ] grow on the * Branches, whence they — 
ni upward to the very top of the Buſh. The ſinaller 
_ the Leaves art the more they are worth; fo that a Pound 
of the largeff Hall fell but for fie Pence, while that 
of the 7 Ball be — My, ' theſe of the 
third fize Florint, f the four » fifteen, and the 
M and teaft fize of them, — of m one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty Florins the. Pound. The ſame 
Author has it, that the Bloſſom of this Tree is white, and 
not unlike to the Eglantine, except that it has a different 
Scent. | But it were a fruitleſs Task to inſert other De- 
feriptions on this head, which vary from theſe. This 
Leaf is now ſo well known in Europe, that we may 
judge for our ſelves, ' that it bears no likeneſs to the Eu- 
 Tojean Sumuc, Whoſe Leaf and Flower axe extremely 
different. The ſeveral ſizes of this Leaf according to 
which the Price is regulated, are by no means peculiar to 
this Shrub: but the difference of the Value is accordit 
to the time when it is gathered, whether when it 
Tprouts out, or after it has been ſome time upon the Salle. 
Of the budding Leaf is the moſt ex Tea made, ve- 
ry little of Which comes to us in rope ; the Flower is 
what is moſt univerſally eſteemed, and is properly the 
Chaw. The fimeneſs * Tea | diminiſhes as the Leaf 
grows bi and bigger, and alſo according as it is 
thered in Sagen, or out of Seaſon. It may 10 — 
alſo, that as Tea grows not only in China, but in a- 
, Tonquin, and even in the Kingdom of Siam, it is 
natural for Merchants to purchaſe at the cheapeſt Mar- 
| Kets, whence we have but little of it that is really fine. 
Now, as the Chineſe, F apaneſe, and even ſeveral Na- 
tions of the Le want, not to mention the Europeans, make 
a great Conſumption of Tea; they, it is probable, keep 
the belt for themſelves, which is very dear even in Chin 
| itſelf, and as it eaſih/ loſes its Flavor upon the leaſt Acci- 
dent, the Merchants muſt be unwilling to run the Riſque 
of tranſporting it, except they are ſure of turning it to a 
. Account. Moſt of them, therefore, buy it at Ja- 
an, Where the Dutch have exported great Quantities; 
bar in Japas it is not comparable to what grows in the 
Frovi ince 


"os the ber Areott „ 
| Provines of Kian 


Kel very minute Deſcrip 
55 ros, 2a; in 1 i 
this Tres alone, thal to Build a Ship. | 
3 „ is finiſhed. The Trunk fop- 
-_ them with Plank, Maſts, Anchors, and Oars ; the 
Reg about th Ye ne ne f Fry valua > Cot 


ge, becauſe it never er 


a made of this Tr ene enough 
fof ſmall C Fe Fe ut iflelf affords re ar plealantand 
milky Liquor, which, fermenting, becomes a be hou 
Vinegar, a Sugar, and even a kind of Brandy: ts Oil 
is ſovereign in caſes of the Epe pelas or St. —_— 8. Fire . 
Tetters, and many other Ailments. In fine, this Tres + 3 
alone ſupplies with Food, Habitation, Cloathing, 1 = 5 
Comm ries to export, if true it be, r 
of the Maldives is in the Articles eap from the 
1 The Arabs call both the Nut 46d the Tree 
whence the modern Greeks have d,, the 

woos we by Coſmas the Monk, in his Topography 
Beſides the Authors we have cited, you may conſult ot 
who have dwelt on this Tree, as Marco Polo, Lo 
Baribema, Barboſa, Qarcias ae Orte, 4 C Ma, Toh 
Davis, and others, | | | 
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The Chi- UR two Authors ſupply us 
neſe had a vVich a very ancient Teſti- 
8 1 mony of the Exiſtence of 

nity .be Jete! the Goſpel in this vaſt Em- 
the Cloſe of U pire, betore the cloſe of the 
the rinth , Ninth Century; for they 
Centwy. gbjerve that on the Revolution of the Year | 
CCLXIV. of the Hera, or the Year 
 DCCCLXXVII. of Chrif, when the 

City of Canfu was taken and ſacked, a : 
great Number of Chriſtians were there pur 

to the Sword, together with the Inhabi- 
tants of the Place. It appears alſo by the 

Dialogue between the Emperor of China 
and the Arab, in the Second Account, that 
they had a knowledge of Jeſus Chrift and 
his Apoſtles, and the Doctrine of the Goſ- 
pel; ſince among the Images the Emperor 
ſhewed him, Jeſus was repreſented with his 

Diſciples, juſt as when he went up to Je- 

| | #.ifalem 0 
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| Chriſtian Religion in China. © - 
ruſalem And what this Prince obſerved. 
to the Mohammedan Traveller of the ſhort- 
neſs of our Saviour's Days, here upon Earth, 
aſſures us he had ſome glimmering Light + 
into the Goſpel Hiſtory; but it is a Mat- 
ter of Intricacy to ſettle the Time when, 
and the Manner how Chriſtianity made 
ies way inte GG... 88 
Thoſe who firſt attempted this obſcure gy, o. 
Point, have, upon a very ſuſpicious Foundati- nionef theſ 
on, advanced that the Apoſtle St. Thomas hav- who believe 
ing planted the Goſpel in the Indies trans-'St- The- 
- ferred it thence into China. Father Tri- rae,” nt] 
gaut who wrought on the Memoirs of Fa- MN 
ther Matthew- Ricci one of the firſt Miſ- 
fionaries that went to China, ftarted this 
Notion from a Paſſage in the Beit Gaza, 
or Breviary of the Syrian Churches, where 
are theſe Words; By St. Thomas the Er- 
r of Idolatry has been confounded" in the 
Indies. By St. Thomas the Chineſe and 
Erhiopians have been converted to the Know= 
ledge of the Truth. By St. Thomas the 
Kingdom of Heaven hath taken its 95 t, and 
aſcended quite up to China. To this he adds 
another Authority, taken from a Collecti-] 
on of Canons, among which there is one boon Is 
that _ of the Metropolitan of China, A. 
and this is all. Father 'Kircher has re- 
peated the ſame, drawn the ſame Infer- 
ences therefrom, and has carried the Thing 
to that length, as to trace out the Way 
he went into China, and the Way he re- 
turned again into the Indies, where, en „ 
e 5 „ + ing | x 
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ing to the Tradition of the Malabar Chute | 
= This Tra- - Had the ſame Church any Tradition to 


dition very commemorate that St. Thomas preached al- 
a, ſo in China, we might hearken thereto ; 
known ro but we have no ſuch Teſtimony, nor do 
ebe Orien- We find any Thing to confirm the ſame 
1 either in the Greek or Latin Authors; no, 
not even in the Synaxaria of the Greek 
Church, or of the Chriſtians: of the Le- 
VvVuant, whoſe Authors have made no ſcru- 
ple to admit every Sort of Fable. That 
there have been Chriſtians in China is not 
to be doubred, and as the Light of the 
Goſpel was conveyed thither by the )- 
#ians who were converted in hi earlieſt 
Times of the Church, either by St. Tho- 
mas or ſome of his Diſciples, this was 
| lufficient to derive. on him — Praiſes in 
the Malabaric Breviary; ſeeing he was, in 
ſome Sort, the Author of their Converſion, 
becauſe he preached the Faith to thoſe, 
who afterwards planted it in China. The 
Paſſage taken from the Collection of Coun- 
_ cilsis of no weight, and can only prove 
that there has been a Metropolitan in Chi- 
i nua, not that St. Thomas himſelf preached. 
1h | the Goſpel there. 55 


uw 7,4, Yer moſt wWwho have touched on this 
| | embraced Matter 1n our. mes, do, upon no other 1 


41 indubi- Teſtimony than Trigaut has offered, lay 
#able bythe jt. down as an indubitable Truth, that St. 
1 1, Thomas himſelf preached. in China; it is 
Chin. T 2. #0t doubted, ſays one of the laſt of them, 
2. 195. but St. Thomas preached the Faith in the 

„„ | Indies, 


2. 


nenn 


Cbriſtian Religion in China. 

Indies, and it is certain that in tha Days 

the Indians were perfectiy acquainted with 

China, whither almoft all of them ſent ſume. 

Kind of Tribute. It is then very probable that 
this Apoſtle, who had this new World in 

charge, would not have negleted the fineſt 


Part of it, at that Time as renowned its 


the Kaft as Italy was in Europe when the 
Roman Empire was in its Meridian. Theres. 
fore it may have been that he travelled: thither 
in Perſon, or, at leaſt, that he ſent ſome of his 
Diſciples thither. This Conjetture, which has. 
all the Strength of an authentic Proof, has 
received an additional Force, from what' has 
been remarked in the Chineſe Hiftory: of thoſe 
Times; for it declares that a certain Man 
came into China and taught a heavenly. Do- 
| firine;, he was not, according to the ſame, 
an ordinary or common Man; his Life, his 
Miracles, and his Vertnes, attraded him the 
Aamiration of all that knew bim. 

It is true, indeed, the common Tra- 2 974. 
dition of the Malabar Churches has it, dition con- 
that St. Thomas preached in the Indies, cerning tb 
and the ſame has been admitted into the Aff of 
Roman Martyrology, where it is: ſaid he * 


8 


f. 02 
n 3 : 124 in the 
g ſuffered Martyrdom at Calamina; but there 2 * 


- 70 
in thoſe Parts, and the Conjectures which 4 
fome of the Learned have advanced, con- 
cerning this Name, are quite intolerable. 
Father Kircher pretends we muſt read Ca- 
lurmina, inſtead of Calamina, and that the 
Word ſignifies upon a Stone; becauſe in that 
Country they Kill ſhew. a Stone * 
7 ” Wl 


is no Memorial left of any City ſo called met cer- 
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OKIGIN ff te 
with ſome Croſſes, and other Enſigns of 
Chriſtianity, and upon this Stone, the Ma- 


Ubars tell you, he was pierced through with 


a Lance by a Bramin. Now although this 
Tradition is not altogether certain, it 
nevertheleſs carries ſome air of Authority 
with it, inaſmuch as the Name of San 
Thome, which is impoſed on the City of 


Meliapor, has, for many Ages paſt, been 


known not only among the Europeans, but 
alſo among the Arabs, both Chriſtian and 
Mobammedan. For our two Authors fpeak 


of Betuma or Batuma, as of a Place known 
upon the Indian Shores, and this Word 


fignifies the ſame with Beit=Thoma, the 
Houſe or Church, of St. Thomas, juſt as the 
Arabs and Sprians write and pronounce 


 Bazbadi. for Beitzabdi, Bagarmi for Beit- 


Simaon de 
Vaſcon- 


cellos Noti- 
cias do gra- 


fil. . - 4 


The Proofs 


offered by 
the modern 


Writers are 
dubious. 


garme, and ſo on. But we are no where 
told that this Apoſtle reached China, and. 
ſuch Points of Antiquity are. not to be 
aſcertained by Probability, when back=_ 
ed by no poſitive Authority; for by this 
Rule of Conjecture a Portugueſe Writer 
has taken on him to prove that the ſame” 
Apoſtle croſſed over to America, and par- 


ticularly that he was in Braſi, a Thing 


no Body had ever thought of before. 
We are to the full as unwilling to 

grant what the Author of the Memoirs 
{o poſitively aſſerts, namely, that the In- 
dians who were taught by St. Thomas, and 
who were of Malabar, were perfectly ac- 

quainted with China, or, conſequently, that 
they were Tributaries to that Country; 
Cs | tox 
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 Chriftian Ralgim in China. 


for we are quite ignorant of the Hiſtoty: | 
of thoſe Countries. But What is infinitelx 


more probable, and what the Chineſe them- 
ſelves acknowledge, and what our two 


Authors and almoſt; all the Arabs joĩint- 


* 


ly confirm, is that: the Chineſe had their I- 
olatry, and their Doctrine of Tranſmi- 


gration from the Indians, with almaſt all 


the Superſtitions which prevail among the 
Bonzes and among the People. So that 


this Conjecture has not even Probabi- 
lity for ee wherefore its Au- 


thor reduces it to a bare Poſſibility; per- 


_ haps; he went thither himſelf; which is not a 


whit more likely, to have hapned.. For 
the Life of Man had been unequalto ſuch 
long Traverſes, almoſt without Reſpite; 
nor would have allowed of the Delays ne- 


ceſſary to catechiſe ſuch Numbers of Nati- 


ons and Tribes, to found Churches ſufficien 
and to go through all the other painfu 
Functions of the Apoſtolat, which muſt 
have required St. Thomas to ſojourn a very 
conſiderable Time among them. 
Now tho' we could diſcover any Paſ- 
ſage, in the Hiſtory of China, to favor this 


The Chi- 


neſe Hi- 


Notion, it would be but of little Weight; fory /ays 


bur, quite to the contrary, Father Couplet has 
often declared that the Chineſe Hiſtory ſays 
not the teaft Thing concerning the Goſ- 
pel in that Country, no, hot even of the 
Miſſion recorded in the Chineſe and Spri= 
ac Inſcription. we ſhall come to hereat- 
ter. In his Hifroical Abridgement he on- 


nothing of 


St. Tho. 
mas. 


ly obſerves, that * Emperor Mim-ti who 


_ reigned. 
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There is no 
Proof of 
Chriſtianity 
in China 
before the 
ſeventh 
Century. 
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ORIGIN of th) 
reighed about ſixty- ſour Years before the 
Birth of Chriſt, had a Dream wherein he 
beheld a golden Figure of a Man, of Gi- 


gantic Stature; and that this Emperor call- 


Confucins, the Saint is in the Weſt; ſent 

batiadors to the Tadies to enquire after 
the true Law; inſtead of which they brought 
back with them the pernicious Sect of the 
Idol Fbee, and the Doctrine of the Me- 
Nor can we ſuppoſe St. Thomas is meant 
by the Preacher the Inſcription calls O- 
puen, Who came into China about the Year 
of Chriſt DCXXXVI. nor had any body 
done it before the Author, or Editor rather, 


2 mind, as they pretend, that ſaying 
o 
Em 


- 


of the laſt Memoirs. EEO... 
Me have no Proof then, that the Goſ- 
1 was preached in China before this 
poch: For what many have written con- 
cerning the ancient Name the Chineſe had 
for Chriſtians, that it ſignifies che Wor- 
Rippers of the Crofs, is of no poſitive Va- 
idity, ſince they may have thus called the 
Chriſtians in the neighbouring Countries, 
tho' at the ſame time there had been none 
in China. Hoei hoei, which they ſay was 
their other Name, was equally applicable to 


- 
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O ccaſione ſomnii quo oblata fuerit ſpectes aurata ui 


i gigantei, & memor difti, ut putatur, a Confucio pro- 
lati, in Occidente extitit ſanctus, queri jubet Imperator 
per ſuos legatos, veram legem ex Indiis., At enim Ido- 
t Foe peſtifera ſecta cum Metempſychoſs (proh dojor) in- 
vectra eſt, 2 | 


the 


„ 
4 
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Chriftidn Religium in China- 3 
the Chri/tians, eus and Aobammelans; and 
as for the Name of Lerſai, it is not Ching 
bur Perfan:' The firſt Appearance then of 
Chriſtianity in China, thar We know Ot, 
was in the Year of Chriſt DCXX XVI; and 
this is what we gather from an Inſeription, 
Which, in the Lear of Chris MDCXXV, 
Was found at Signanfu, the Capital of the 
rovince of Chen, delineated in Chineſe 
Characters, with ſeveral Lines of Syriac. ' bis ii 
As this Chineſe and Syriac Inſcription is a proved by 
Aonument of very great Importance, and Chi 
the only certain Thing of the kind hitherto Ska: Ta 
diſcovered in this Empire, it may not be ſcription; © 
amiſs to explain the principal Paſſages of it, 
tho' that is what we hope to do more am- 
ply elſewhere. You have a repreſentative 
Copy of this Inſcription and Stone in Fath. 
 Kircher's China Illuſt rata, which he aſſures us 
is very exact, as indeed it ſeems to be; and 
Horuius, and ſome other Proteſtants, who 
would have had it a Forgery, without any, 
the leaſt, Ground, have been refuted by ſome 
of their Brethren,” who have cooler Heads, ulla 
and more Underſtanding. It was. in the de Mo- 
Year MDCXXV- that it was diſcovered in num. Sie 
the Province of Chenſi; and Fath. Semedo, © | 
Fath. Boim, Fath. Martini, and ſome other 
Jeſuits, took notice of ſome Paſſages in it; 


* 


but it. was moſt unha pily explained. : 1 
In the Year MDC XXXV, when . Prodrom; 


Kircher publiſhed. his firſt Eſſay upon the Copt. 

Coptic Tongue, he inſerted the Syriac Words, : 

and gave a Tranſlation of the Chineſe Mat- 
ter; but he was vaſtly _ in his _— 

1 2 an 


_ 4 WL. 


» 


and Interpretation of the Syriac; for miſs 
taking a Word which ſignified! Prief, 
and ſtarting another which fignified E- 
zhiopian, he pretends to diſcover: a Miſhon 
of Coptic and Ethiopian Priefts, a Notion of 
the wildeſt ſort. For they would have 
made uſe of their own Languages in chis In- 
_ 4cription, or, at leaſt, of one of them, ſeeing 
they are ſo diſtant from each other; and 
not of the Syriac, which was foreign to 
, both. Again, neither 5 2% nor Ethiopians, 
| who are Facobites, would have preached up 
Neftoriamſm, which they abominate; and 
nothing is more certain than that all the 
_ Chriſtians, for manyAges, in the Indies and 
the Upper Aſia, have been NVefforians. Fa- 
ther Kircher alſo is miſtaken upon the 
Word Patriarth in the Syriac Inſcription, 
and leaves his Reader in the dark, unable 
to determin whether it ſhould be the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, or the Patriarch of 
Anticch, when it happens to be neither the 
1008 ROT 206 other.” + het 55 | 
| Ge Second When the ſame Father publiſhes his China 
Explication PE, he makes mention of Ethicpians 
Kircher only; but his Tranſlation, tho' different 
_ basgieen, from the former, is not at all more con- 
25 3 formable to the Original, which runs to this 
ef. Effect: In the Year of the Greeks MXCII. 
Mar Iſdabuzid, Prieft and Chorepiſcopus of 
Cumdan, the Royal City of the Eaſt, otherwiſe 
called Milis, or Melecius, Prieff of Balk, a 
City of Turkeſtan, erected this Stone Table, 
. whereon is deſcribed the Myſtery of the Life of 
eur Saviour, and the preaching of our Fathers 
„ 


. 
* 
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Cbriſtian Religion in China. 


to the Kings of China, in the time of the Fa- 
ther of Fathers, Hananjaſhuah, Catholic 
Patriarch. Father Kircher, in his firſt Ver- 


ſion, renders it, Dominus Habugad Sacerdos 
E Archiepiſcopus ; in his China Illuftrata ; Sa- 
cerdos & Vicarius Epiſcapi Cumdan; and in a 
third Verſion Sacerdos & Vicarius Epiſcopus. 
Other Words he read wrong, as Beleh. for 
Balk, Tahurſtan for Tokareftan; and of the 
Word which ſignifies a Stone, he makes 
Papa, incoherently tranſlating . it, erexit 
hanc tabulam Papa. He would haye it alſo, 
that Hananjaſpuah is Fohannes Foſue, and that 
by the Title Catholic we are to underſtand the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, or him of Antioch, 
or him of Babylon, by whom he imaging 
this Title was peculiarly affected, and ſo 
he leaves this Point undecided; . tho if 


the Prieſts who erected this Monument, 
acknowledged the Patriarch of Alexandria, 


who never was ſtyled Catholic, they were 
either Orthodox if the Patriarch was the 
Greek ; or Facobites, if he was the Coptic ; 
or it him of Babylon, they were Neftortans ; 


and this is all the Light he reflects upon 7 
this Obſcurity. Muller, who examined this 


Inſcription, had no Fault to find with the 
Verſion, and adds nothing but Commen= 
dations os the Author; tho' it requires no- 
thing but a tolerable Skill in Latin to per- 
ceive that many Paſſages of the Tranſla- 
tion are lame and ſenſeleſs; and with a 
very ſlender Stock of Syriac, it were eaſy 
to ſee that the Interpreter underſtood it 
not; but his Inacuracies againſt Hiſtory . 
Conan ĩ 8 ". an 
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and Interpretation of the Syriac; for miſs 
taking a Word. which 9 Prieft, 
and ftarting another which ſignified E- 
thiopian, he pretends to diſcover a Miſſion 
of Coptic and Ethiopian Prieſts, a Notion of 
the wildeſt ſort. For they would have 
made ufe of their o-] n Languages in this In- 
ſcription, or, at leaſt, of one of them, ſeeing 
they are ſo diſtant from each other; and 
1 not of the Syriac, which was foreign to 
' both. Again, neither 790 nor Ethiopians, 
| who are Facobites, would have preached up 
Neftoriamſm, which they abominate; a 
nothing is more certain than that all the 
Chriſtians, for many Ages, in the Indies and 
the Upper Aſia, have been Nefforians. Fa- 
ther Kircher alſo is miſtaken upon the 
Word Patriarch in the Syriac Inſcription, 
and leaves his Reader in the dark, unable 
to determin whether it ſhould be the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, or the Patriarch of 
Antioch, when it happens to be neither the 
one nor the other. - : 


e dent When che ſame Father publiſhes his China 


Explication e ar. he makes mention of Erhicpians 
Kircher only; but his Tranſlation, tho' different 
bas giver, from the former, is not at all more con- 
25 _ formable to the Original, which runs to this 
Ff: Effect: In the Year of the Greeks MXCII. 
| Mar Iſdabuzid, Prieft and Chorepiſcopus of 
Cumdan, the Royal City of the Eaſt, otherwiſe 
called Milis, or Melecius, Prieft of Balk, a 
; City f Turkeſtan, erected this Stone Table, 
. whereon is deſcribed the Myſtery of the Life of 
eur Saviour, and the preaching of our Fathers 
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to the Kings of China, in the time F the Fa- 


ther of Fathers, Hananjaſhuah, Catholic 


Patriarch. Father Kircher, in his firſt Ver- 


' fion, renders it, Dominus 1{dbuzad; Sacerdos 

e Archiepiſcopus ; in his China Illuſtrata; Sa- 
ctcraus & Vicarius Epiſcopi Cumdan; and in a 
third Verſion Sacerdos & Vicarius Epiſcopus. 
Other Words he read wrong, as Beleh. for 
Ball, Tahurftan for Tokareſftan; and of the 
Word which ſignifies a Stone, he makes 


Papa, incoherently tranſlating - it, erexit 


hanc tabulam Papa. He would: haye it alſo, 
that Hananjaſhuah is Fohannes Iqſue, and that 
by the Title Catholic we are to underſtand the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, or him of Antioch, 
or him of Babylon, by whom he imaging 
this Title was peculiarly affected, and ſo 
he leaves this Point undecided; - tho' if 


the Prieſts who ere&ed this Monument, 


acknowledged the Patriarch of Alexandria, 


who never was ſtyled Catholic, they were 


either Orthodox if the Patriarch was the 
Greet; or Facobites, if he was the Coptic ; 
or if him of Babylon, they were Neſtorians; 


and this is all the Light he reflects upon gf 
this Obſcurity. Muller, who examined this 


Inſcription, had no Fault to find with the 
_ Verſion, and adds nothing but Commen= 

dations oa the Author; tho' it requires no- 
thing but a tolerable Skill in Latin to per- 
ceive that many Paſſages of the Tranſla- 
tion are lame and ſenſeleſs; and with a 
very ſlender Stock of Syriac, it were eaſy 
to ſee that the Interpreter underſtood it 


not; but his Inacuracies againſt Hiſtory 
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and Geogrihy are ſtill more conſpicuous, 
The Ex- It appears that this Inſcription is of the 
plication of Year 2: Feſus Chri 'PCEL; RX, which 
of this In- correſponds wich the Year MXCII of the 
3 852 Greeks or | Selencide, and that Father Kir- 
cher, who makes it the Year of rhe fame 
MLXXXII. is ten Years out in his Ac- 
count. He that ff eaks, Wars vriginally a 
Prieſt of, or, at Jeaft; came from Balt, a 
famous Gir 5 Which many Geographers 
place in Dhtreftan, or. in Tirkeftan, two 
Names, tho' often confounded together, 
belonging to two diſtinct Provinces. He 
Was at that time Chorepiſcopus of Cumdan, 
the principal City of the 55 ern Kin a, or 
of the Ea ik Ar Tk. Chore, ON are 
very well known . in the Eaſtern Church, 
Who has ſeveral Offices for their Conſe» 
eration ; and the Word being diftinly 
expreſſed | in the Table, it is hard to con- 
ceive why Fath. Kircher tranſlated it either 
Archbiſhop or Biſhop's Vicar. © 
What we Cumaan is certainly Nankin, at that time 
are to un, the imperial Seat of China, as well as when 
2 our two Arabs were in the Country. This 
—— City has had ſeveral Names, as Father 
Martini obſerves ; the Arabs called it Cum- 
| G 2 aan, as appears by Tacliti, Ebn Wardi, and 
Nubi. | the Mibian Geographer: tho ſcarce to be 
known in the Latin Tranflation. For the 
Maronites, who undertook that Work, fo 
| unequal to their Strength, imagined Cum 
dun to be the Name of a River, whereas 
the Klang is meant, which the Author ſuf- 
| ficiently gives us to underſtand, ſaying, 
1t 


A 
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7 is the largeſt River in China, and calling Ebn War- 


it the River of Cumdan, becauſe it paſſes di 
through chat City. This Name is fo very of- 


ten repeated in the one Account and in the 
other, that we can have no Doubt concern- 
12, and 5 as we find it in the old 
Arabian Geographers. For, if Abulfeda, 
and ſome other Authors mention it not, 
but have a different Name for the Capital 
of this Empire, and cannot even ſettle up- 


on that we > themſelves; it is becaule 


they wrote after the 'Throne was tranſlared 
to Pekin. They ſay Nankin ſignifies the 


Southern 'Conrt, and in the Syriac Inſerip- 
tation Cumdan is called the Eaftern Court; 
the reaſon is plain, for, to thoſe who came 


from 15 Nankin was not only the 
moſt diſtant, but the moſt Eaſterly alſo. 


»Y acuti. 


ThedCatholic Patriarch, Hananjaſpuab, was Who as 
certainly the Patriarch of the Ne/fforians, as the Catholk, 
may be proved by Hiſtory, which has two Farb 


Patriarchs fo called; the firſt conſecrated 
about the Year of Chris DCLXXXVI; 
the ſecond about the Year DCCLXXIV. 
Now the Inſcription was cut in rhe Year 
DCCLXXXII, and, conſequently, in the 
Life-time of this laſt, or a ſhort time aſter, 
if, as the ſame Hiſtory records, he ſat but 
a little more than four Years, We ſhall 
however take a time profeſſedly to demon- 
ſtrate that the Date of his Conſecration 
ought to be put ſome Years backward ; 
but tho' two or three were wanting to 

make it quadrate with this Inſcription, 
it would not at all loſe of its authenticity; 


in the In- 


ſcription, 


f 4 | tor 


rene 
bor the Patriarch may have been dead at 
| .  Bagaad, and they have known nothing af 
the Matter in 6 
Writings are, every Day, drawn up in the 
Indies, and in America, with the Years of 
the Popes and Kings, after they are dead; 
becauſe the News thereof cannot reach 
them intime, but theſe Writings are genuin 
nevertheleſs.  _ 5 
oft the Ti- The Title of Catholic, added to that of 
tle of Ca- Patriarch, was neyer aſſumed but by the 
#holic.. Neftarians, and when Kircher ſays the 
Patriarch of Alexandria did the ſame, and 
| Muller applauds his Conjecture, adding, 
| Catholii * there never was any one of the Oecu- 
Patriarchs & menic Biſhops that did not take this 
—_ z. Title upon him,” they are greatly in the 
| Fiſcoporum Wrong. For what can Muller mean by Oę- 
Decumeni- cumenic Biſkeps © It he conceived them to 
corum fibi be the Biſhops of great Sees, none but the 
ab %% patriarchs of Conflantinople ever ſtyled them- 
ſfunyft. ſelves Oecumenical Patriarchs ſince ohn the 
Faſter; and thoſe of Alexandria, Antioch, or 
Feruſalem, whether Orthodox or not, never 
aſſumed this ambitious Title at all. But it 
ſeems Muller took Catholic and Occumenic 
to haye the ſame Import, whereas they 
are of very different Meaning; it was in 
the Days of F#u/tinian, that they began to 
give the Title of Catholic to thoſe Prelates 
who were ſuperior in Dignity to Me- 
tropolitaus; and who had Authority over 
ſeveral of them, and might conſecrate 
them withont Recourſe had to the Patriarch 
of Antioch, At firſt they were two; 12 55 
N 3 : i 0 8 
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Chriſtian Religion in China. 
of Pgrfia, and him of Armenia, who are ſtill 
_ retained inthe Facobite Church; bur the Ne- 
fforians of Seleucia and Cte/iphon, witdraw- 
ing Obedience from the Orthodox they ſuc- 
ceeded, and diveſting them of their Aurho- 
rity, under the Countenance of the laſt K ings 
of Perſia, arrogated to themſelves the Style 
of Catholic, and have kept it ever ſince, 
adding Patriarch thereto, as they were the 
Heads of all the Neftorian Communion. 
From this ſame Word the Arabs have for- 
med their Jatelił, the two Letters being the 
fame but for the Poſition of the diacritic Point, 
while Marco Polo, conforming to the Vene- 
tian Pronunciation, has expreſſed it by Za- 
tolic. In ſhort, it became ſo very peculiar to 
the Neforian Patriarchs, that the Facobites, 
. out of Hatred to them, tho” they themſelves 
had real Catholics in their own Church, 
have for five hundred Years paſt given them 
the Title f f . + 
Muller, and thoſe, who, with him,imagined 
that the Catholic, mentioned in the Inſcription 
may have been the Patriarch of Alexandria 
did not ſo much as dream of one thing, which 
ſhould nevertheleſs have firſt preſented it- 
ſelf to the Conſideration of thoſe who had 
but the leaſt Acquaintance with the Eaſtern 
Churches; and as is Why any Eccleſiaſtics 
of the Church of Alexandria ſhould have 
made uſe of the Syriac, which was of no 
Predominance in Egypt, either in common 
Diſcourſe, or in the Offices of the Church. 
They never could have aſſigned a Reaſon 


for this, and conſequently they thoyld have 
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A Proof 
from the 
Date. 


De Names 


had ſome Thoughts of the Patriarch af A. 
tioch, and him of the Neſtorians 5 and ac 
cordingly have fixed upon this laſt, ſee- 
ing the former never aſſumed the Title of 
Catholic, and that thoſe who, in his Church, 
were diſtinguiſhed thereby; were ſubordi- 


nate to him. 


D Date ofthe Grins Vear Wend - 


ſo have ſuggeſted to theſe learned Meli, 
That the Inſcription could not have been 


ordered by Eccleſiaſtics ſent from the Church 


of Alexandria, nor from that of Ethiopia, 
with whom this Epoch was not in uſe, but 
that of Diockfran, or of the Martyrs. 

There is no Obſcurity as to the Names of 


?!ain. the Perſons, except what Kircher has raiſed 


Examina- 


zien of the 
Chineſe 
Inſcription. 


by his faulty Reading. The Names are 
perfectly Syrian, and common enough a- 
mong the Ne/orians; a Biſhop, Chorepiſcopi, 


Papas, who have the ſame Authority; 


Prieſts and Deacons, who, very probably, 


did at that time conſtitutè the Chriſtian 


Clergy. of China. Muller, who has com- 
pare theſe Names with thoſe' in the Pro- 


Aromus, might have ſpared himſelf the 
Trouble; for all the Difference ariſes from 
ſome Names, in the firſt Work, ill read, 
and not in the Original. 5 


4s a fort of an Article we will not dwell 


Let us now examin the Chineſe Part of 
this Inſcription, according to the Tranſla- 
tion of ſome able Jeſuits, more to be re- 
lyed on far than Muller, who, in ſome 
Places, preſumes to reſtore the Chineſe 
Text, and to alter the Verſion. This, 


on; 


_  Chriftiah Religion in China. 8 
bn; cho, by the way, it is hard to conceive a 
how a Man that has never been out of Eu- 


pe, Thould be able to play the Critic upon 
a Chung Inſcription, oily by the Help of a 
few Lexicons; to have done with this, we 6 
will take notice of what is moſt eſſential in | : 
e e 7 OE . 
The firſt lays down the Ground-work of The frft 
the Chriſtian Faith, the Exiſtence of a God- f 
head, in three Perſons, Creator of all 7,,4% 
Things, It is remarkable that theſe Syrians the Zxi- 
uſe the word Alobo, which they, moſt cer- fence and 
tainly, did becauſe they could find no = of 
word in the Chineſe Tongue to convey the 
Idea the Chriſtians have of the true God: | 
But Muller, who fancies he knows more | 
than any body finds you out four others, 
which he tetends will anſwer the end, 

For we mu not imagin, ſays he, the Chi- 
neſe have no adequate Name to ſigniſy God, 
tho" they have not the ineffable Name of Fe- 
hovah. And yet Ricci, Martini and many 
others were of a contrary Opinion, while | 
thoſe, of our Days, who fide with Muller, + 7 
have not been able to prove what they ſayx. 
His turn upon the ineffable Name is quite 
puerile; for without knowing the Pronun- 
ciation it may have had among the Hebrews, 
we have, through Mercy, an Idea of 
the Sovereign Entity. It is aftoniſhing, 
That after fo many learned Men, even Pro- Capell. de 
teſtants, have unveiled the Abſurdiry there Nom. Elo- 
is in the Pronunciation of Fchovah, there him, &c. 


| ſhould ſtill be People to ftickle for it. 


Now 


-t 


upon the Name of God expreſſed in Syriac, 
and which he modeſtly offers as a Conjecture: 
It is likely. then, ſays he, the Author of the 
Inſcription was of a Church that ſpoke Syriac. 
Nothing in the World more certain; and 
hence it might naturally have been inferred | 
that the Patriarch, therein mentioned, could 
neuyer have been him of Alexandria. But the 
Aaate, and ſo many Fi Names might 
gceceꝛmqually have convinced him, not only that 
the Church of this Clergy, that is, of the 
Chriſtians of the Country, ſpoke Sriac, but 
dhat it was alſo the ſacred Language in 
which they celebrated divine Service, and 
drew up their Ecclefiaſtical Writings. _ 
Of the ſe- The ſecond and third Column continue 
cond and to explain the Myſtery of the Creation, the | 


Sid G- fall of the firſt Man by the Seduction of 


nm. the Devil, who is called Satan, a Name 
_ quee foreign to the Chineſe Tongue, and 
the general Corruption of Mankind by Sin 
and Wickedneſs. f r 
Ofthe The fourth explains the Advent of Jeſus 
fourth con- Chriſt by his Incarnation, to the following 
cerning Jer effect: Donec Perſonarum trium una commu= 


tatem, fimul homo prodiit in {aculum. Theſe 
words ſufficiently expreſs the Neftori- 
an way of expounding the Myſtery of 
the Incarnation; they rejecting the Union of 
the Word and Man, except by Inhabita- 
tion, by a Plenitude of Grace, ſuperior to 
that of all other Saints. This ; apap 


Mixio, operiendo ee veram majeſ= 
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and other Divines who have been cited 45. 

upon ſeveral Occaftions. + 4 Mathæi 

In the ſame Column are theſe words: Orber d- 
Spiritus de calis fignificavit lætitiam, Which 8 2 
cans the Annunciation by an Angel. Virgo % „ 

. — peperit ſauſtum in Tacin, which mult e Sp 
here ſignify Fudæa | Clarifſima conſtellatio tim of the 
anunciavit f elicitatem, Potu (Reges ex illa Prophecies. 
terra orientalt) viderunt claritatem, ( ve. 
nerunt offerre munera ſubject ionis 2 bis 

decem quatuor ſanctarum. This plainly points 

at the Appearance of the Star to the Wiſe 

Men, and the Adoration they came to pay 

to Feſus Chriſt . but as what follows is very 

dark, let us ſee how the Interpreters have 
commented thereupon: ut lex & prophetiæ 

viginti quatuor Prophetarum adimplerentur; Chin. II- 
according to Kircher, This alludes to the luſt. 

© Four major, and the twelue minor Prophets, 

zo which if you add Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, 

Job, Moſes, Samuel, David, and Zacha- 

ry, the Father of St. John the Baptiſt, you 

will have the twenty four Prophets complete. Teeny 
Muller likes this Expoſition, and only re- four Pm. 
marks that ſome have thought the Chineſe phets. 

Word woe ſignify Prophecies as well as | 
Prophets. This is trifling enough, except 

we lay hold on it to ſhew how little we 

are to depend upon Verſions from the Chi- 

neſe Writings; for this Diverſity may 

produce very different Meanings, and 

no one can be fond of ſo odd an In- 
terpretation. This number of twenty four 
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BE ORIGINS the 


© Prophets is equally unknown to the Sytizo 
8 Saber ay"! Sar as well as that of 
e twice xwelve Prophecies, nor ever did 
: any Man name among the Poophers the; Bars 
855 ; Hs Kircher has introduced. - | 
| hs It is eaſy to perceive that by the Con 
Explication nn of the Prophecies, or of what the 
of this Paſe zhers foretold, theſe Syrians underftood 
P 1 the redictions 1 in the Old Teſtament : this 
Miſtake. © is evident by what follows of the Wan, 
feven Books the Apoſtles leſt behind them 

which make up the New Teſtament; — 
fo the number of twenty four muſt relate 
to the Books of the Gd. The Syriaus, 
whether Orthodox, Facobite,' or Ne/torian, 

have their Verſion from the Hebrew Text, 
which contains — four Books, com- 
monly by the Fews called che 7 wenty 
Jour. "This is the mighty - Myſtery: our 
Critic could not unfold ; at the ſame 
time that he is mightilydiſturbed at the twen - 
ty ſeven Books of the New Teſtament, be- 
cauſe, truly, Kircher reckons fourteen Epiſtles 
of St. Paul; for my part, ſays Muller, I can 
make out bur thirteen, and there is ſome 
doubt concerning that to the Hebrews. We 
very well know the Lutherans make 
a doubt of it, but the Syrians and all the 
other Eaſtern Chriſtians are fatisfied it is 
canonical, as appears not only by their Co- 
es of the New Teſtament, but alſo by the 
3 their Divines and Canoniſts 
make of the ſacred Books. If Muller was ig 


norant of ſo common and o certain a Fact, he 
. Was 


C474 
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In. the ſixth Column mention is made of tb. 
of Baptiſm, which cleanſing the Body J Co- 
purifies the Soul. and then according to nn. 
the Tranſlation word for word; Diſpetſi in 
guuruur partes uni; we are not ſure he. 
ther theſe words have reference to the 

ſtles or to che Whole Body of Chriſtians; 
— it is moſt likely they are meant of the 
lat, by what follows; 4 congrogandos & p66 
ciſicaudus fine labore pulſant ligna, timoris, 


was bur ill qualified to talk of the Reli: 


 huetatis, gratitudiniſque voces perſonamdo. Here 


we have an inſtance of the Imperfection 


of the Chinefe Tongue; for very able Tran - 
Alators have been at a loſs to determin, We- 


cher theſe Words relate to the preceding, 
or to the ſucceeding. But it is beyond Diſ—- 
pute that they intend the Ceremonies of the 
Chriſtians, by this time in ſubjection to the 
Mohammedans, as they were in the Days of 
Hanamjaſbuah, ſeeing he was appointed by the 
Kalif Mabadi, who dyed in che Vear of the 
Hejra CLXIN, and ot Chr] DCCLXXXV. 
At this time the Chriſtians were not allow - 
ed the uſe of Bells, but were obliged, as 
they are at preſent, to ſtrike upon wooden 
Inftraments inſtead thereof; and this is 
moſt likely to be Senfe.. of the Chineſe 
Wouds 4 15 
But Muller diſcovers a more exalted Muller's 
Meaning; he will have it that Me, which Conjefture 
the Jeſuits render Ligna, ſignifies the De- eleralle 

vil, and that fo it muſt be altered, /ne l. 
bore pulſant Diabolum; and that this Ex- 

5 „„ preſſion 
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=. ORIGIN the 
* is to be underſtood of |Exorcifine 
We have already declared, That thoſe who 
fancy they have acquired the Chineſe Lan- 
—guage by: 2 in their Cloſets, deſerve 
Bot to be heard in oppoſition: to ſuch of 
the Learned as have patiently and painfully 
ſtudied it a long time in the very | © tin 
To - 2 no more of 3 ah agua es: 2 if 
any Chriſtian, in any Language whatſoever, 
| — made uſe of an en like 
that of beating or Hriking upon the Devil, 

1 with a view to the Exorciſms of Baptiſm. 
Fe Cere- The next Columns mention the ſeveral 
monies and Ceremonies practiſed. by the Chriſtians, 
Cuftoms of That they ſacrifice with the face to the 
3 #i- Eaſt, that ſeven times a Day they pray for 
por 2 the Quick and the Dead, that they offer Sa- 
Biſcription. eri fice upon the firſt Day of the Week, 
and that they purify the Heart by the Re- 

miſſion of Sin. Then as to their exterior, 
That they wear long Beards, that they 
ſhave the upper part of the Head, that they 
have no train of Slaves, and that they 
hoard not riches, but that they beſtow great 
Alms, and that they faſt. We may plain - 
Iy diſcern all the Practiſes of the Eaſtern 
Chriſtians amidſt the enigmatical Expreſſi- 
ons of the Chineſe; the Paſſages Mul- 
ler heaps together from ſeveral 2 4 
are by no means to the point, and the le 
nàs none of them are Orientals, who, as it 
S bappens, are thoſe he ſhould have conſulted. 
Muller's - He makes a moſt grave Remark upon the 
Animad- Word Sacrifice; ſaying there is no Chineſe 


| dae *. Word to ſignify the Sacrifice without 


chariſt. 4 
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Chriſtian Religion in China. 


Id not find, continues he, that. they made 
Uſe of the Word Sacrifice, or that they believed. 
they offered the real Body: and Blood of Jeſus 


Chriſt, * into which the Bread of the Euchariſt 


Was converted by Tranſubftantiation. | If this 


Inſcription ha en à Theological Tract 
in form, we might have required it to, be 


more explicit and circumſtantial, as well 


upon this Head as upon all the reſt; the 
Matter is, what the Hrian Clergy believed 
concerning this Sacrifice. Fath. Kircher 
had cited three or four Oriental Paſſages 
from Ecchellen/is, to prove theſe Chriſtians 


believed a real Mutation of the Bread and : 
Wine into the Body and Blood of Feſus, 


Chrift But Muller cannot diſcover either 
the Szcrifice without Blood, or Tranſubſtan- 


tiation in the Chineſe Tongue, adding, That 
he cannot perceive this Doctrin to have 


been authoriſed by Liturgies, or by the 


Teſtimonies exhibited wy | Kircher. And 
Os | 


yet there are above fifty Oriental Liturgies, 
not to mention other Books of public 


Devotion, where the Term of the Sacrifice 


without Blood, is often and often repeared ; 
but we do not there meet with Zranjubſtan- 
tiation; by the ſame Rule it may be proved, 


that the Roman Church diſclaims it; for 


the expreſs Term is no where in the Ca- 
non of the Maſs. To be plain, it is evi- 


. 


** F 
4a * 1 


* At quod Sacrificum appellaverint quodque putarint 
fe ita verum Corpus Es Sanguinem obtuliſſe, ut Euchari- 
fticus Panis per Tranſubſtantiationem talis evaſerit, equi- 
dem non invenio, p. 58. | | 2 
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oo. KTEIN T. 
dent by Muller's Way of talking of the 


Liturgies, that he never ſaw any of them, 


much leſs the Works of the Theological 


Writers. Thoſe who have written in H- 


riac and Arabic, could not uſe the Word 


Franſubſtantiation; becauſe there are no 


Concern- 


tug the 


Work 
Muller 
promiſes, in 
ordey to 
prove that 
the Eaſtern 


_ Chriſtians 


Aid not be- 
lic ve the 
real Pre- 


fence, &c. 


Compounds in thofe two Tongues; but 


they have declared this Transformation to 


be from Subſtance to Snbftance.. Theſe are 
the Terms in the Expofition of Faith by 
Elias III. of the Name, Patriarch of the 
Neftorians, and one of the Succeſſors to the 
Perſon mentioned in the Syriac Inſcription. 
Now as theſe Syrians who went to China, 
id moſt certainly believe, as their Patri-, 
archs did, Muller ſhould have turned over 
the Writings of the Neſforian Church, to 
have informed himſelf of their Creed, and 
not have been ſatisfied with rhe dark Ex- 
preſſions of the Chineſe Monument, where 
not a Word was faid of it. 0140 . 
But having thus decided the Caſe, he 
ſtops ſhore ; becauſe he was to difcuſs the 
Point in a Work apart, to be penned by 
Order of his Superiors. It is not known 
that he ever committed this intended Work 
to the Preſs ; but without ſo much as ſee- 
ing it, we may pronounce it a Piece of no 
vait Depth; a Man who was a Novice to 
he moſt common Things relating to the 
Eaftern Chriſtianity, who approved the 
groſſeſt Miſtakes of the firſt Tranſlator, and 
who imagined thar three or four Paſſages 
contained all the Proof the Catholics could 
produce, touching the belief of Orientals __ 
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 Chriftian Religion in China. - Og 1 
the Euebariſt; ſuch a Man I ſay, was but ſlen- 
derly prepared for the Task, by far more | 
difficult chan the Hiftory and Geography _. = 
neceſſary to illuſtrate our Inſcription, con- 1 
cerning which, he has advanced nothing 
but has been demonſtrated to be falſmſ. 
In the Sequel of this Tnſcription, there is Of Olo- 
fome Talk of the firſt preaching of the . % 
Goſpel in China, and it is faid, chat in the 5 
Time of Taizan-ven, a holy Man called zhe Gofpe 
Olopuen or Lopuen, came from 'Tacin, condu- in China. 
ed by blue Clouds, and by obſerving the 
Courſe of the Winds. Thofe who have la- 
boured at the Chineſe Chronology, make 
this Dare to corre = with the Year gf 

 Fefus Chrift, DCYXXVI. Kircher has it, 
That he guided bimſelf by the Winds, with the 
help of Sea-Charts, a Thing more eaſy to 
fay than to prove; adding, that Tacin is 
Fudza, though he himſelf, and the reſt 
agree it is a Name which belongs as well = | 
to Syria in general as to Paleſtine. WD = 
© Father Conplet, in his Chronological Abridg- The Totls 
ment, ſpeaking of this King, delivers him- n of 
ſelf to this Effect, “ The Hiſtories of Couple 


the Country report, that in the XIII. 


r at. Mrs. AM. 1 PER I" as. i 1 r * 9 wk. ta. 


* Memoyant Chronica anno Imperii VII. perveniſſe ex 
longinquis Regionibus variarum gentium legatos, oris ha- 
bitu c orporiſque admodum peregrino, & nunquam antea 
Sinis viſo's quin adeo gloriatum faiſſe Imperatorem quod 
ſuis primum temporibus, homines capillo ruſi, oculiſque vi- 
ridibus, glaucos interpretor, ditionem Sinicam abiiſent 
Certum videtur eos ipſos fuiſſe, quos lapideum in Provincia 
Aenſs Monumentum, effoſſum Anno 1625. ætati noſtra 

e e _ Year 
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„ him, that in his Time there ſhou 


_ &« Year of his Reign, there came Ambaſſa- 


« dors from very re note Parts, and from 
&« ſeveral Nations; and that they were of a 
we very extraordinary turn of Countenance, 
« and of a very. foreign Appearance, ſuch 
« as had never till then been ſeen in China. 
That the King accounted it a CITY for 
wy 
“ pear Men with ſandy Hair and _ 
“Eyes, blue, that is, ſays . the ſame Fa- 


ther, who continues: It ſeems evident, 


&« that theſe are the ſame mentioned by 
6“ the Chineſe Monument, found in the Year 


_ 


„ MDCXXYV. in the Province of Chenſi, 
E concerning which, you may conſult Kir- 


0 


* 


ober, and an Arabian Manuſcript in his 


“ moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Library, where- 
e in it is expreſly ſaid, That about that 


« Time, certain Miſſionaries were ſent to 
% China by the Catholic Patriarch of the 
“ Tadies and China, who reſided at Maſol.“ 

It is of Importance to note, that by the 
Teſtimony of even Couplet himſelf, there is 

no ſuch Mention made of this Miſſion in 
the Chinge Hiſtory, and that he owned to 
me and to others, That what he had inſer- 
ted in his Chronological Abridgment, was 


S 


borrowed from the Inſcription. What he 


afrerwards ſays, of an Arabian Manuſeript, 


2 Wh «= of RO = BORG 


— * 


— 


prodidit. = De hoc conſule Kircheri Sinam Illuſtratum, 
E wetus MSS Arabicum quod aſſervatur in Regia Galli- 
arum Bibliotheca, ubi diſerte ſcribitur circa idem tempus, 
miſſos eſſe Evangelii precones in Sinam a Catholico Pa- 
tr iarcha Indie & Sine qui in urbe Moſul degebat, P. 55. 
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which is no where to be found, and never : 3 
was in the King's Library, he had from the = A} 
late Mr. Thevenot, who how he came to — 
dream of ſuch a Thing is more than can 
be told. There is a Manuſcript indeed, 
but it does not ſay that the Catholic of Au- 
Il or rather of Bagdad, ſent Miſſionaries to 
China, tho you therein find the Name of | 
Hananjaſhuah, in the Series of the Neforian 
Patriarchs, and are told that he lived near- 
ly about the Time mentioned upon tze 
Chineſe Stone. It is a Miſtake alſo, to call 
him Catholic Patriarch of the Indies and 6 
of China; tor Catholic was the uſual Title ; 
to which Patriarch was annexed; and the  * 
Metropolitans of the Indies and of China gg A. 
were ſubordinate to him, as may be ga- rab. % Bi. 
thered from the Notitia of the Neffortan bliotb. Col- 
Churches. 5 38 
But to return to the Inſeription, it alone * have 
acquaints us, that ſo early as the Year 1 Autho- 
DCXXXVI. the Goſpel had been preach- 7" ” 3 
dd in China, by Prieſts from Syria, whoſe %,. 
Chief was Olopuen. This is all we know [:r;54ion 
of the Matter; the Chineſe Hiſtory has no elf. 
Words concerning it, and it is no hard 
Matter to perceive, that this Name is 
Chineſe, and that it was impoſed on this 
Preacher of the Word, as the Cuſtom ſtill 
is in our Days, for all thoſe who go to 
China to receive new Names. Muller, full 
of his Conjectures, fancies theſe Preachers 
were Chriſtians of Pera, who fled the Per- 
ſecution of the Arabs; but long before 
Mobammed there were Chriſtians in Pera. 
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and in the Upper 4fa, protetted by the laſt 
Kings; and no ſooner was Perſia conquered, 
than the Neforians, Who were almoſt the 
only Chriſtians of that Country, obtained 


= very ample Privileges at the Hands of the 
Hiſt. Net, K if Omar, together with the free and 
in Mg. entire Exerciſe of their Religion, all which 
Arab. js expreſſy recorded in Hiſto'r xx. 
Je learn It muſt be confeſſed then, that we are 
 pothing in furniſhed with no Light in Arabian, Syrian, 
_ #he Ara- or Chineſe Authors, to ſhew us who this 
tings con. Olapuen may have been; we can only ſay 
cerning that he entered China in the Seventh Cen- 
Olopuen, tury. He cannot then have been St. Tho- 
e can- mas, as ſome have thought: And yet Kir- 
_— g. cher and many others, account it an indubi- 
Thomas, table Fact, That this Apoftle beamed out 
the Rays of the Goſpel there, after he had 
preached in the Indies. This Father has 
even traced out the Track he muſt have 
followed in his Journey thither from the 
Indies; but his Notions as to this Matter are 
quite intolerable, and can never be brought 

— quadrate with the Geography of thoſe 
arts. 175 
| In the firſt Place, he brings St. Thomas 
dis ay; to a Town of Perſia, called Soldan or So. 
evill have tania, which is known to be in the Province 
S?. Tho- of Beladahebel, or the Country of Mountains, 
n and to have been built by Muhamed the Son 
wed, Of Argun Khan, in the Year of the Hejra 
e PCC. and of Feſus Chrift MCCCX. 
Thence he conducts him ro Cabul, a City 
famous for Trade; and thence to another 
he calls Cafurftas, or City of Infidels, * 

| 7 cauſe 


Land from China to 


\ Chriftian Religion in China. 03 
KLäauſe inhabited by Chriſtians only, whom 

the Mohammedans call Kafars or Iafilels. 
No Arabian Geographer or Perfian, has 

taken Notice of this Town, ſo that Kircher 

for this depends only on the Authority of 

Benet Goez a 1 who came by 


4 Indies; but by the 
Manner of ſpelling this Name, as it ſtands 
in the China Illuſtrata, it ſeems evident that 
this Cafurfanis owing to a Miſtake in read- 
ing the Name of the Province of Curiftan, 
or Cuæiſtan, which is a Part of the ancient * 
Su/rana, which was uſually croſſed by the 


| Merchants of Meſopotamia and Perſia, who 


went by Land to Libet. The Matter, how- 
ever, was not to exhibit a Diary of St. Tho= 
mass Travels this Way, tho' the Road 
pricked down, had been as plauſible as this 
is not. . 

All the Proofs hitherto offered to per- 
ſuade us St. Thomas preached in China, are 
founded upon mere Conjecture only, where- 
as this Monument, whoſe Authority cannot 
well be conteſted, aſſures us, the firſt Know» 
ledge b the Chineſe had of the Evangelic 
Faith, was not before the VII Century; 
nor is there the leaſt Footſtep of the 5 
contrary in Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity. It 
remains now, that we enquire who theſe 
firſt Miſſionaries may have been, a Point 
as yet not ſufficiently cleared pp. 3 
The Obſervations already made upon the This Fr 


Syrian Words, at once declare, that this pk. | 
Miſſion conſiſted of Syrians, that they were —_— 


of the ſame Church with thoſe who erect- 
a . ed 
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ed this Monument to commemorate the 
firſt Appearance of the Goſpel in China, 
ſeeing they call them their Fathers; and that 
they profeſſed Obedience to the Catholic, 
and that his Name was Hananjaſbu as. 
Again, there is not the leaſt: Room to 
imagin theſe firſt Preachers were not 92 
rians, ſeeing that the Date which is as the 
Seal of What is contained in the Inſcrip- 
tion, as alſo the Signatures, Which have an 
abſolute Affinity with thoſe ſtill in Uſe with 
the 5 row Churches in all Writings of 
Record, are in the Syrian Tongue, the 
holy Language, ' wherein they celebrated 
Divine Service, and el all Church 
Matters. If the Prieſts and others mentio- 
ned in the Body of the Inſcription had 
been of Egypt, the Date and their Names 
had been written in Creek, or in Coptis. 
They were then of the ſame Church with 
the firſt Preachers, and ſubordinate to the 
ſame Patriarchs, a Thing of the plaineſt 
Viſibility, ſeeing they looked on their Pre- 
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dereſſors as vheir Fathers: oo 4 
The Sy- In former times there were Syrians of 
Sy different Sects, as at this day, Maelohites, 
Communz Or Ort hoden, Neftorians, and Facobites: Now 
ons; and if we can diſcover the Seet of the Perſon 
thoſe who ſtyled Patriarch, we ſhall be infallibly 
Chin“ guided to the Commumion of the Clergy 
nina | . . - 
| were Ne- Who acknowledged him their Superior. 
ſtorians. The very Title therefore of Catholic, to 
which Patriarch is annexed, is a demon- 
ſtrative Proof, that he was the Catholic 
of the Neſforiaus, who was Patriach in re- 


ſpect 


4 


Chriſtian Religion in China. -. or 
ſpect of them, as being ſubordinate to no 

other; and the rather, as neither the Pa- | 
triarch of Antioch, nor him of Alexandria ON 
ever aſſumed the Style of Catholic. But the 
diſpute is inconteſtably decided by the Te- 
ſtimony of the Nefor:an Church her ſelf, 
who acknowledges an Hananjaſbuab among 
her Catholics, or Parriarchs, and declares 
he lived abour the time this Monument 
Was erected. Several of the Names which 
fill up the Margins of the Stone, are com- 
pounded of tWo Words, a Cuſtom more 
prevalent among the Syrians of Meſopota- 
mia, and the Neftorians, than with any of 
the reſt ; and this added to the Arguments 
before offered, confirms theſe Preachers 
to have been of their Communion. And 
what ftill proves it more and more, is 
the manner of explaining the Myſtery of 
the Incarnation ; tor through the Clouds. 
of the Chineſe Style, we diſcern the Doc- 
trin of this Sect, which admits the Union 
bur by the Inhabitation of the Word, aud 
the Communication of his Dignity and in- 
finite Power. 


This is all we learn from the Syriac In- 7, 1. | 


ſcription; but the Chineſe Words contain _— 
a more minute Detail of the Progreſs of of the In. 
this Miſſion. It is there ſaid that this Olo- /cription 
puen from Tacin, that is, from Syria or Fu- 2 KEY 
dæa, did in the Year which coincides with is ſaid c = 
the DCXXX VI of Feſus Chrift, in the ve Pro- 
Reign of Tai gum-ven, promulgate the Law eres of 
of the true God ; that this Prince appro» Sani- 
ving of it, commanded it to be e ty. 
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all over China, and the Emperor's Edit 


to that End is ſummarily referred to, bear- 


ing Date DCXXIX; that at the ſame 


time a Church was built in the Royal Ci- 


ty of Ininfan. 'That ſome Years afterwards, 


in DCLI. under the Emperot Cao-qun, the 


it is ſaid 
the Chi- 
neſe H:- 


frory con- 


cerus not it 
ſelf with 
Foreign 
Hatters. 


Chriftian Faith was known in every Pro- 
vince of China. That in the Years 
DCxCIX. and DCCXIH. the Bonzes, or 
idolatrous Prieſt, raifed ſome tumult a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians; but that the ſame 
Was quelled by the Authority of the Em- 

ror Iven. cun-ci-tao. That in the Year 


PCCXLYVH. there came from Tacin ano- 


ther Prieft, called Kieho; that the Emperor 
So-cum-ven-mi had built ſeveral Churches 
in the Year DCCLVII. that his Succeſſors 
were, in like manner, Friends to Chriſtia- 


nity; and that at length this Stone was 


erected in Commemoration of all theſe 
Facts in the ſecond Vear of the Emperor 
Zam, and DCCLXXXII. of Chriſt. You 
may read it at length in Kircher's China 
Illuftrata, but this is a Summary of the 
whole. | | 

What Conplet relates in his Hiftorical 
Abridgment, is borrowed from this Inſcrip- 
tion, and he himſelf conteties there is no 
Mention at all made of the Event in 


Chincſe Hiſtory ; and the reaſon is, becauſe 


it concerns not itſelf with what belongs 
to Strangers. But this Reaſon is liable 
to ſome Confutation; for this fame Hiſto- 
ry records the Embaſſy ſent into the Ju- 
does in queſt of the Saint pretended to _ 

Cen 


Chriſtian Religion in China. 
been foretold by Confucius ; it records al- 
ſo the evil Reſult of this Inquiry, whence - 
ſprang among them the worſhip of Foe, 
dolarry, and the Doctrin of Tranſmi- 
gration. The knowledge of Chriſtianity, 
the Root it took over the whole Empire, 
and the Imperial EdiQs in Favor there- 
of, were not in the leaſt more Foreign to 
the Chineſe Affairs, than the new Religion 
of Foce. It is then on all Hands agreed, 
that the Chineſe Hiſtory, and that alſo of 
the Neſtorian A is totally ſilent 
upon this Head: Wherefore we are reduced 
to the Neceſſity of wholly relying on the 
Incifion upon the Chineſe Stone; but par- 
tiĩcularly upon the Date the Tranſlators have 
fixed to the Year of Chriſt DCXXXVI. 
for the Appearance of the firſt Preacher of 
the Goſpel in theſe Parts, who is Oiopuen. 
Me have heretofore remarked that we i ratis- 
have no Aſſiſtance, whereby to get acquaint- nal 10 
ed with this Olopuer ; and that to all Appear- Hint that 
ance it is a Chineſe Name, impoſed on him Jap: 
in the Country, as the Cuſtom till is in rian of ho 
_ Caſes of the like Nature; for this Name ſame 
is by no means Syriac, nor has it any Af- Cwrch 
finity therewith. All therefore we can _ _ 
deduce from certain conſequences, is, that «q 55, f. 
this ſame Preacher, and the other men- ſer ptun. 
tioned after him in the Inſcription, were of 
the very ſame Church with thoſe who e- 
rected this Monument, ſeeing they call 
them their. Fathers. They then paid Obe- 
dience to the Catholics, or Patriarchs of 
the Neforians, the Predeceſſors of Hanani- 
EE | aſbuah, 


L 
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aſpuah, and were conſequently of Commu- 
nion with him; and as certain it is that he 
was a Neſtorian, the others muſt have been 
fo likewiſe, the Title of Catholic prefixed 
to that of Patriarch, being quite peculiar. 
to the Neſtorians. „ f 
A Series f From the Year DCXXXVI. the firſt 
o_ 51 Epoch noted in the Chincſe Inſcription, 
— 45 own to Hananjaſhuah the ſecond of the 
theſe Name, under whom this Inſcription was. 
Times, dated in the Year DCLXXX. or two. 
Years afterwards, coming to the Com- 
putation of thoſe who rranilated the Chi- 
age, the Hiſtory of the Neforians has the 
following Patriarchs, Jaſbuaiab, Mar- Am- 
ba, 155 uaiab, Gregory, ohn, Hananjaſpuah, 
another John intruded, Selibagaba, Phiton 
Mar- Ala, Surin or Surcnas, Fames, and 
Hananjaſhuah the ſecond of that Name. At 
FHrſt they reſided at Seleucia and Cie/iphon, 
Which were conſidered as one and the 
ſame. City, by the Arabs called Modain. 
g He Who ſtands foremoſt in this Liſt, was 
conſeerated in the Reign of Siroes the 


* 


K wot Ss Ao ge 1 2 "ar" 9 : 
Parricide, Who died towards the Year, 


. DCXXXIV. Ardeſbir, who ſucceeded him, 
reigned but one Year; and Buran the 
Fg Daughter of Co/roes, who according to the 
Perſian Hiſtorians, was the only Survivor 
of the Royal Houſe, aſcended the Throne. 
The Neſtorians have it, that ſhe ſent Ja- 
ſcnaiab in quality of her Ambaſſador to the 
Greek Emperor, and charged with conſide- 
rable Preſents; that he met with a very 
gracious Reception; that he made his Con- 
beg : os feſſion 


u in China. 


Chriſtian Religi 
beſſion of Fairh, and that he celebrated the 
Liturgy in preſence of the Emperor, who 
received the Sacrament at his Hands: A 


wo 


Circumſtance worthy of juſt: as much be- 
lief, as is due to many the ſame Stamp | 


in their Hiſtory. By the Teſtimony of the 
Greek Authors, anc 8 of Theo- 
that this Queen main- 
tained Peace with the Greek: Emperors, and 
that ſhe ruled with great Wiſdom. They 


Phanes, i- is certain 


C 


* 


4 


call her Buran as doth the Neforian Hi- 


ſtory. The Perfians call her Turan, and 


Emir. 


Turan-docht, and exhibit a Series of Kings Cond. 


and one Queen called Aræemi-Adocht, before 
Idejerd, under whom Perſia fell a Conqueſt 


Meſtorian Accounts, make her the immedi- 


deb. Ta- 
rik. Ko- 


| ꝛid. Tei- 
to the fortunate Mohammedans, whereas the 


- 
[4 


xeira. p. 
— 208. 


atè Succeſſor to Buran, or Turan-docht, in 
conſideration that the intervening Princes 
ſat but a ſhort time, and in the midſt of 


great Commotions. The Perjan Hiſtory 


3 


before the Conqueſt is extremely intricate, 


whether we conſult the Perſiaus theme 
ſelves, or the Arabs, and the ſeveral Co- 
ples are not of one Mind,*as to the Name 
of this Queen Turan-dvcht, by others called 


Baran; as in the Hiſtory of the Neforians. 


Touan is a Name in nubibus, for which we 
ſtand indebted to Schikard's miſtaken read - 


* 


z 


* 


ing; all that he ſays in his Zarich Regum 
Perſiæ, ſo much famed, vaniſhes away to 


nothing, or is reducible to * Trifles, if 


we except what he borrows Teixeira, 


and the Fukhaſfin; but we cannot dwell 
longer upon this Head, without wandering 


into 


2 


* 
A A — q Q — et 
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into a Digreſſion, which would lead us 
%%% 
N bat is to We will inſiſt therefore on no more than 
be found in What the Hiſtory of the Neftorian Churches 
the Hiſtory adds concerning the Patriarch Faſhuaiab. 
- Sur yo It informs us that he lived in the Reign 
touching Of the laſt K ing Iadejerd, and that he ſur- 
the las vived under the Kalif Omar, the Son of 
Kings of A Kittab, the third Kalif, at whoſe Hands 
Perla he obtained an ample Protection, as well as 
| an Exemption from all manner of Taxes 
for himſelf and his. The ſame Hiſtory has 
it, that, while Iſdejerd was yet. living, he 
ſent Preſents. and Letters ro Mohammed, 
or, as others expreſs themſelves, to the Ge- 
neral of the Arabian Army, to requeſt his 
Fayour, a os which though it had like 
to have coft him his Life, procured him 


the injoyment of his wiſh. Omer began 
| his Reign, as Kalif, in the thirteenth Year ' 


of the Hejra, and Modain was taken in the 
Years DCXXXIV. and DCXXXXII, of 
Jane Chriſt. This laſt Date therefore qua- 
rates with the Date of the Chineſe In- 
ſeription, and the arrival of Olopuen in Cbi- 
na, if the Supputation of the 'Tranſlators 
be right. And yet the Neſforian Writings 
make no mention of Ecclefiaſtics fent to 
China, or into the Provinces of the Upper 
Ala about theſe Times; and very hard it 
is to comprehend, how amidſt the Broils 
which then d iſtracted Perſia, and the very 
extraordinary Revolution upon the Con- 
queſt of the whole Kingdom by the A- 
rea | £1 anime 


Chriftian Religion in China. 1 + 7 
" bhanimedans, the Catholic ſhould have been | 

able to ſend a Miſſion into China. - 
Muller thought 'the Chriftians fled from ©, ri. : 

Perſecurion into the neighbouring Provin- ftians did „ 
ces, and that thence they might have pene- vf remove 
N into China; and indeed this Conje- 7 ber x. 

e might paſs, was it not * . to the Perſe 

Hiſtory, which moſt explicitly declares, cution of 

that the Ne/torians enjoyed themſelves in the Araba 

Peace, from the Reign of Siroes, that they 

were countenanced by Queen Turam- doo, 

and that the Mobammedans from the very 

beginning, were ſtill more kind to them. 

Atchammed himſelf had recommended them 

ro his Captains, and had granted them Pro- 

tections, which were confirmed by Omar 

the third Kalif, and which, as rhe Hiſto- 

rian aſſures us, were preſerved, and after- 

wards ſtill farther confirmed by Othman 

an Ali. The Chriſtians had nothing to 

compel them out of the Country, or to 

take Refuge elſewhere, and leaſt of all the * 
| Neftorians, who were more numerous than 

the reſt, and by no Means obnoxious, as 

being proſcribed and expelled the Provin- 

ees under the Greek Emperors. Again 

they had a ſolid Claim to the Ahbammdan 

Friendſhip, they being the firſt that made 
Advances towards a Submiſſion to the falſe 

. whom the Neſtoriaus alone have 

applauded as the Extirpator of Idolatry, nor ,,,,,c 

have their Divines fcrupled to quote the Aab. 

Koran, in ſpeaking of the Myftery of the In- Ele.Niſb. 
_ carnation : Their Hiſtory acquaints us, that 

ſeveral Chriſtians of this ſame Communion, 


Were 


112 


We know 


nothing 
of this 


Miſſion but 
the In- 
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were much conſidered at the Court Gf 
dad, and particularly in the Reign of 2 


mamiun, who imployed them in the Tran- 
ſlations he ordered of the ancient Greek 


99 


Books into Arabic; they were valued alſo 
for the Skill ſome of them had in Phyſic, 
as Honain the Son of Iſaac, and his Son. 
5 ”_—_ the Son of Maſſowia, known by the 
Name of Meſous, Bottjaſhuah, George, and 
Gabriel, mentioned by Abuffaragius, as well 


as thoſe who penned the Lives of the Phy- 
ficians. - So. Muller's Conjecture muſt fall 
to the Ground, and the rather, becauſe the 
Chriſtians could not withdraw from the 
Provinces: late in Subjection to the Kings 
of Perſia, without expoſing themſelves to 


very great Dangers, in the Midft of bar- 


barous and moſtly irreligious Nations, as 
thoſe were, who inhabited rhe Tranſoxane 
quite to China. T 5 
Mie muſt be contented therefore, with 
what we are told by the Chineſe Inſcrip- 
tion, whoſe Authority cannot well be con- 
teſted, tho' the Hiſtory of the Neſtorian 


. on Patriarchs does ſay nothing of any Syrian 


the Chi- 


Miſſionaries {ent to China. For this Hiſto- 


neſe Stone. ry is ſo imperfect that no Wonder it ſlips 


 Melchites, as well as the / 


over the Concerns of fo diſtant a Country, 
ſeeing it omits many Facts of the ſame 
Nature, which we know from other Hands. 
The other Hiſtories, as well Printed as in 
Manuſcript, are by no Means more com- 
plere, and the Averſion the Orthodox or 
acobites, have 
ever had to the NVeſtorians, is the aye wank 
| | _— "ney 


Chriſtian Riligion is China. 
2 ſcarce name them; beſides, it is pro- 
| they knew bur little of what paſſed 


= a rer they had THY at all 


to do with. 3 
Suppoſing then the ons of ithe 


- Chimſe Tnſcription to be true, and we have 


almoſt all the Reaſon in the World to ad- 


mit it; Chriſtianity was firſt taughe in 
China in the Courſe of the ſeventſi Oen- 
tury, and the firſt Miſſionaries were Nefo- 


vians, of the ſame Church with thoſe WhO 


erected this Monument, one Hundred and 
forty-ſix Years afterwards; to commemo=- 
rate this firſt Miſſion. Nor can we doubt 
but that, in Conformity to the common 


Diſciplin of all Chriſtians, the Catholics 


or Patriarchs of the Neforians, erected 
the uſual Hierarchy, ſending one or ſeveral 
Biſhops thither, without which, this infant 
Church could not ſo long have ſubſiſted; 


accordingly in the Syriac Signatures, you 
have the Names of a Biſhop, a Chorepiſ- 


copus, Prieſts and Deacons; and it is al- 
together probable, that as faſt as there 
was a ſufficient Number of Converts, they 
appointed Paſtors over the new Chriſtians : 
But tho Hiſtory nor this Inſcription is par- 
ticular as to this Point, there is an impor- 


tant and collateral "Teſtimony winch | 


makes it almoſt certain. 
We have a Notitia of the Medropolicens 
of the Neſtorian Church, which cannot be 
eſtioned, the fix firſt of thein being the 


ſame as are in the Office of the 5 
Af, | 


tion of be — —— by 


Their No- 


titia bas a 
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Morin, as the Chief in Dignity, and the 
ſame as are often mentioned in Hiſtory, as 
are moſt of the reſt; The Order theſe Me- 


tropolitaus ſtand in, ſeems at firſt to be con- 
5 fuſed 3 and it might be thought, they are 


not named according to the Rank they 
held in the Church. For the Metro- 
politan of Feruſalem is but the twenty- 
ſecond, tho there are but twenty-four in 


all, which is contrary to the Uſage of o- 


ther Churches, and to the Canons of the 


Council of Nice, which dignifies him 


next after the four Patriarchs. And hence 
is it that he, for many Ages, has been con- 
ſidered as the fifth Patriarch in the Greek 
Church, and in the Latin; tho' the ſame 


was not allowed him by the Coptic-Church 


of Alexandria, But it may be readily un- 
derſtood that this Order, the Neſtorian Me- 
tropolitans ſtand in, was not regulated by 
the Dignity, but the Antiquiry of each. 
Now this Antiquity was not deduced from 
the Rank het Metropolitan Cities may 

have enjoyed under the Chriſtian Empe- | 
rors; for 1n thoſe Days they were ſcarce 
known, and deſtitute of Biſhops, nay, 
ſome of them were not built. 

The Neforians then erected a new Hier- 
archy, whoſe general Metropolis, and, as 
it were, the Capital of their Patriarchat 
was Seleucia of the Parthians, and Cte/i- 


. phon, which have been deemed as one and 


the ſame City. Simon, by the Neſtorians 
called Barſabai, who ſuffe red Martyrdom 
in Sapor's great Perſecution, and ee 

EE os | they 
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they number with their Catholics, was, ac- 'Agxmtmi- 
© cording to Sozomen, Archbiſhop of Seleucia g 
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and Crefphon, Royal Cities of Perſia. The n. 


 . Neftorians there ſettled, and roſe to great ci 
Authority under Cofroes Nuſpirowan, who 7 e Ileze- 
protected them in * to the Greek: Tis e 
Emperors, and compelled the other Chri- 2 
ſtians to embrace their Communion. In 35, 
this State of Favor they remained under 
the laſt Kings of Perſia, and the ſame was 
ſecured to them, as has already been ſaid, Sozom.1.z. 
by the firſt Kalifs. As they well knew, C. 8. 
and as was the Belief of all Chriſtians, 22 
there could be no ſuch Thing as being of #7 
the Church without an Apoſtolical Suc- 
ceſſion, that is, if the principal See had 
not been founded by ſome of the Apoſtles 
or Diſciples of Feſus Chriſt, a Prerogative 
they wanted, they ſought for one which 
they thought ſufficient, They began then 
with the holy Biſhops of Seleucia, whom 
they would have to be the Predeceſſors of 
their Catholics, but fraught with no other 
Proof than that of poſſeſſing the ſame 
Churches, wherewith they had been in- 
veſted by infide] Princes. Then as, ac- 
cording to the Tradition of the Meſopota- 
mian Churches, St. Thadæus preached the 
Goſpel at Edeſſa, a See they had alſo u- 
ſurped, as well as the ancient School of 
the Holy Scripture, whence they were 
driven by Heraclius, but which they 
were reſtored to by the Arabs; by the help 
of this and many Figments at the begin- 
ning of their Hi pry, they perſuaded their 
| 2 People, 
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People, that St. Thadæus had founded 
the Church of Seleucia, and the Dignity of 
Catholic. Thus is it that they fixed —— 
Patriarchal See at Modain, the ancient Se- 
leucia, and when that City was partl 
ruined, and Almanſur the Kalif had t built 
Bagdad, they transferred it thither. 
The Ere- The Foundation of this new Hierarchy 
Hong being laid in Perſia, their firſt Metropo- 
Metrepoli- litan 2 2 was Fundaiſabur, built by Sapor 
tane. Ardſbir King of Perjia, and which be- 
wn, fore had not ſo much as a Biſhop. The 
ſecond Was. Ni/4bis, after they had expelled 
the Orthodox from that City and School 
there, which they did ro honour their Sect 
by the Commemoration of St. ee and 
many other Saints. The third was Baſſo- 
ra, the fourth Haxza, the ancient Arbela, 
| by the Arabs, Erbel: The fifth was Bajarmi, 
Abulf. or as the Syrians pronounce it Beitgarma, 
n. 291. the ancient Martyropolis; the ſixth was 
 Hakoan, a City of Trak, five Days from 
Bagdad, but unknown to Antiquity. Theſe 
ſix firſt Metropolitan Cities, accounted 
ſuch by the Neſforians only, were either 
in Meſopotamia, or the Irak Hjami or the 
Perſian Ira, it being in theſe Provinces 
that they firſt began to ſpread. Aſter this 
they erected a Metropolitan of Perfia that 
is of the Country eren under the 


2 De . NN . 1 
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Name of Fars, or Perſia properly ſo called, 
they being admitted by the laſt Kings. 
From thence they penetrated into the 
 Upper-Aja, and the ninth Metropolitan 
was that of Mary in Choraſſan; the tenth 
| £ was 


— 


Chriſtian Religion in China. 1 
was Araet, the Aria of the Ancients; the 
eleventh Katarba, but little known. To 
conclude, the twelfth was that of China, 
the thirteenth that of the Indies. 5 
According to hat we have noted above, They ere 
this Order or Series of Metropolizans, ace ranked ac- 
quaints us with the Seniority of each; and = "ng 55 
thence it follows that China being, in tze 
Notitia, named before the Indies, muſt 
have been the elder of the two. It may 
be ſaid theſe two were but one, and it may 
ſeem that Trigaut ſupplies us with a Proof 
thereof; for ſpeaking of the rwo laſt Bi- 
ſhops ſent to the Indies by the Neftorian 


Patriarch, at the Time that D. Alexis de 

Mencſes was labouring to reform the Mala- 

har Churches, he ſays, they called themſelves Gov. Hit. 

Metropolitans F the Indies and of China. J Menel: 

It is true, that in the latter Ages theſe two | 

Titles were put together, but formerly 

they were diftin&t; and in the Hiſtory of 

the Neftorians, we read of ſeveral Exam- 

ples of two Biſhoprics in like Manner 

united, even of two Metropolitan Sees in 

one Perſon. So the Catholic Shebarjaſbuah 

who is the LXV, and was conſecrated to- 
Wards the End of the eleventh Centur 5 

united the Biſhoprics of Caſtgar and Waſte 

in the Perſon of the Prieft Hormiſdas, 2 

Native of . Another called Stephen, 

was appointed Biſhop of Elan and Boma- 

gije. The Metropolis of Halwan was uni- 

ted with that of Rai; Hazza or Arbelg, 

and Muſcl, two of the fix Principal, were 

held by the ſame e Fabalaha. 


3 There 
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There are many Examples of the ſame 
kind that occur among the Neforians, and 
the Abuſe ſprang from theſe Sources; 
for, Firft, notwithſtanding the ancient 
Canons, they admit- in Concurrence with 
other Chriſtians, no Sect has more da- 


. ringly infringed them, and eſpecially 


in the Tranſlation of Biſhops. Moſt of 
their Catholics and Patriarchs were Biſhops 
or Metropolitans of other Churches, 
which not only was no Obſtacle in the 
Way of their Election, but they were al- 
ſo conſecrated a new, much in the ſame 
Form with Biſhops. 'The Coptic Church of 
Aexandria never gave way to this Abuſe, 
and down to cheſs latter 'Times ſhe has 
obſeryed it as a Rule, never to elect any 
Man her Patriarch, if by Conſecration he 
was wedded to any particular Church. 
The Facobite Church of Antioch adhered a 
long Time to the ſame, and two of 
her Metropolitans choſe rather to lay 
down their Lives, than conſent .to the 
Election of Jſaac Biſhop of Harran into the 
Patriarchal See of Antioch. The Greeks 

have a long while forgot this holy Inſti- 
tution, nor can we ourſelves decently re- 
* therewith. It may then have 

apned, that the Neſfforian Patriarchs, pre- 
ſuming upon the full Power they arrogated, 
thought they had Authority to make theſe 
Unions; but to deal ingenuouſly by them, 
_ may have had this; Secondly, To ex- 
cuſe them, that their Sect dwindling conſi- 


derably away in the ſecond and third Cen- 
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tury of Mohammediſm, by means of the 
Privileges the Melchites and Facobites ob- 
rained of the Kalifs and Soltans, it hapned 
_ that in many Cities where the Mefforians 
had been the only Chriſtians, they were 
not a number ſufficient to conftirute an E- 
iſcopal Church or a Metropolitan. Hence 
ſome came to be joined with their Neigh- 
bours, others were totally extinguiſhed, as 
in proceſs of 'Time hapned to that of 
China, when Chriſtianity was there no 
more, as was the Cafe when the Portugueſe 
_ firſt arrived there. Then it became a 
mere Title like thoſe in Partibus Infidelium. 

The Greek Patriarchs of Antioch have The Pa- 
pretended that their Juriſdi&ion reached u 
all over the Eaſt, whence it is ſaid in the fon 
Notitia of Nilus Doxapatrius, That his Au- "Mſona- 
thority extended over all Aſia, the Eaſt, and ries to 
the Indies, whither he ſent a Catholic called China. 
of Romogyris. This Title may have been Kar 

ept up together with ſome others aſſum- 4Taoay 
ed by the Greck Patriarch of Antioch - But A Adiay 
we find not the leaſt veſtige in Hiſtory 5% 470 
ſince the ſeventh Century at leaſt, of Ca- e N I- 
tholics or Metropolitans fa to the Indies, iar, &e 
either by the Orthodox or Facobite Patri- 
archs of Antioch, much, leſs to China, Allat. I. 1. 
where the Chriſtians were always of the 9p. 166. 
Neftorian Perſuaſion. | 
There is Reaſon then to believe, that Theſe fr 
thoſe who went thither to ſpread the 4/i{fona- 
Light of the Goſpel, obſcured as it was by „Chin 
the darkneſs of Errors, took the way of 5, 7.,,4 
the Provinces conterminous with CHoraſſan, 
| h 4 and 


# 
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and that they travelled thither by Land, 
For that enigmatical Expreſſion, contem- 
Plando ventorum regulam, & a nubibus cæru- 
kis direiFus, is far from proving, that this 
' Olpuen ſailed thicher by Sea, and by the 
help of the Compaſs. We want ſomethin 
more than Chineſe Hiſtory to reins 7 
us they knew any thing of the Magnetic 
Needle, but if we grant the | Chinge to 
have uſed it, we are pretty ſure the Syrians 
did nor; the Courlethey ſhaped for the Iy- 
dies is aplain Demonſtration oftheir Igno- 
rance in this Particular. But, indeed as they 
had vaſt Deſarts to croſs before they could 
reach China, they night have had recourſe 
to the Needle $6.50 e them, uſt as they 


* 


do in the vaſt Wilderneſſes of America, 
when they were out upon any Diſcovery, _ 
Others, as thoſe mentioned in the Se- 
quel of the. Chineſe Inſcription, may. have 
gone thither by Sea, fteering the ſame 
Courle laid down by our Authors; and 
it is likely they went much about the 
ſame Time, the Metropolis of the Indies 
being immediately named after that of 
| China. | 5 7 
Hew long Woe may conclude, then, from what we 
r e are told by the Inſcription, that Chriſtia- 
2 - hs nity which was firſt preached in China in 
the Year DCXXXVI, ſubſiſted there till 
| the Date in Syriac, that 1s, till the Year of 
= | _ Chriſt DCCLXXX and even a conſider- 
1 | | able time 3 ſince Ahn Zeid, the 
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1 Author of the ſecond Account, ſpeaking of 
1 the general Revolution which happened in 
1 | = China 
tl! 

Al 

5 


| Chriſtian Religion; in China. 
China, and particularly of the Deſtruction 
of Canfu in the Year of the Hejra CCLXIV, 
or of Feſus Chriſt DCCCEXXVII, relates 
that a great Number of Chriftians was 


there ſlaughtered. He ſays nothing of 


thoſe in other Cities, whence it ſeems 


\ that in this City, which was the principal 


Scale, there were none but Merchants. 
But we are told by another Author, 
v hom we know but by the means of Go/jus, 
in the Margin of one part of his Notes 
upon Alfraganus, that the Chatholics ſent 
ſome Ecclefiaftics into China, above an 


hundred Years afterwards. This is the 


Tranſlation. <« ir os Fe. relates, from the 
_« Teftimony of a 
very Words, That he teturned from Chi- 
« za in the Year CCCLXX XVII, that is in 
the Vear of Chriſt DCCCCLXXXXVII 
« whither he had been ſent, ſeven Years 
4 before, or thereabouts, by the Catholics 
. together with five Perſons more; anc 
“ that the Name of the City, he had been 
« at, was Tajuna. ee 


Hence we infer, that towards the end of 77 know 
the tenth Century, the Catholics or Neffo- nothing 


rian Patriarchs continued to ſend Miſſion- forge of 
e 

ftians of 

this Coun- 


aries to Ching, after the. Example of their 
Predeceſſors. But from that time we are 
on all ſides left in the dark concerning 
theſe Miſſions, whence it ſhould ſeem that 


Chriſtianity was ſoon after wholly loſt in fe. 


that Country by ſome Cauſe to us un- 
known. Woe do nor diſcern that there was 
any Perſecution, like the laſt in Japan, 


Monk of Najaran, theſe 
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i 
one of the moſt cruel the Church ever 


underwent; nor could the Revolutions, 


brought upon China by the Tartar Con- 


queſts of Fenghiz Khan and his Succeſſors, 
Have been fatal to the Chriſtians ; for we 
know that Fenghiz Khan himſelf had a love 


for them ; his principal Wife was the 


Daughter of Lag Khan whom he deſpoiled 
of Empire, and who was a Chriſtian, as 
were many of the Hoards of Tartars that 
paid him Homage. His Succeſſors were 
to the full as well inclined, towards the 
Chriſtians ; and in the Life of Fahabalaha, 
which ends the Hiſtory of the Neforians, 


we read very remarkable Inſtances to 


prove it. It is therein related that this 


Catholic was origtnally of Cathay, and thar 


he was ſent by Abaſha-Khan, great Em- 


eror of the Tartars, to viſit the holy 

laces at Fernſalem, there to lay certain 
coſtly Robes upon the Sepulchre, and at- 
terwards dip them in Fe. FOR - Thar 
atterwards he was made Metropolitan of 
Tangut, by his Predeceſſor Dauba, who 
had inveſted him with a plenary Authori- 


ty over the Hoards of Chriſtian Tartars, 


and that at laſt he was choſen Catholic. 


He far thirty ſeven Years ; but when the 


Tartars were driven from Bagdad, the 


Mohammedans deſtroyed a part of the M- 


orian Churches, added to the former Tri- 
bures, and things put on quite another 
Face. 1 | 5 | | 
From that time Hiſtory ſays nothing of 
the ſybject we have been upon, and we 
| | arg 
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OE | | 

are left barely to gueſsat what may further 
. Concern it. This laſt Revolution fell out 
a little before this Catholic dyed, who de- 
parted this Life in the MDCXXIX Year 
of the Seleucide, or the Year MCCCX VII 
of Feſus Chriſt. We find no Name that ſuc- 
ceeded him, and very probable it is, that 
Chiſtianity dwindled away by Degrees 
in China for want of Paſtors, or for ſome 
other reaſons we know not. For when 
the Portugueſe failed to China in the Year 
MDX VII under the command of Fernand 
| Perez, d Andrade, who was the firſt that 
went to Canton, there was not the leaſt 
Footſtep of Chriſtianity to be traced out; 
and the firſt Miſhonaries of that Nation as 
well as the Caftilians, who croſſed over 
from the Philippine Iſland, met with none 
that were not Idolaters. Some Croſſes 
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Barros. T. 
3. La. e. 
6. 7, 8. 


and other Signs, which have been ſince 
diſcovered, being naked of all Date or 
Inſcription, could afford us no certain 


Light, till the Year MDCXXV, when 


the Monument we have had under con- 


fideration was diſcovered, . 
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found in the Two Accounts we have 

7 Preſented to the Public, the En- 
france of the Mobammedans into China, be- 
fore the third Century of the Hejra, is not 
the. leaſt conſiderable. All their Hiſto- 
rlans are very obſcure upon their Travels 
or Voyages to this part of the Upper A/a ? 


Of the many curious Particulars to be 


. / 
and their moſt famous Geographers dif- 


fer ſo widely from each other, that we 
may believe they were as ignorant of 


| thoſe Parts, as we were in Europe before 


the Nautical Attempts of the two laſt Ages. 
Abnlfeda, the moſt accurate of their Geo- 
zraphers, ſpeaks of China merely by what 
e 8 from ſome Merchants. The reſt 
are full of Fables, ſuch as Alexanders Tra- 
vels to China, his Conference with the Em- 
peror there, and the like: Their Copiſts 

5 but added to the uſeleſs — by 
5 freſh 


Ar wen imo CHINA 4223 
freſh Stories, which have thiekened the Miſt, 
and may convince us of their thotough Ig- 
abrance : Atid; indeed, our Authors ſeem 
to be the firſt] ad almoſt the only Wri- 
ters that have dwelt on © thoſe Parts with 
ſoffie tolerable exactneſs. They firſt told 
us the Mohaimedans had @ conſiderable 
Settlement in the principal Port of China, 
and that they had there a Ka#i, who actet 
both as a Judge; and a Spiritual Difectof. 
In 4 word, that great Numbers of Mohan - 
medans were in the Imperial City before 
tlie great Revolution, mentioned in the 
ſerond Achs 8 


Our ow]n Ancient Authors take Notice, 
that in the vaſt Provinces, known former- 
ly by the Name of Cathay, they met with 
Mohammedans, who had been there a long 
while; and the Accounts of the firſt Fe- 
ſuits that went to Cbina, confirm what they 


fay. They, in every City, found He- 
hammedans, in Number ſufficient to evince 
That they muſt have been of very old ſtand- 
ing in the Country. But ſince nor the 
Ancients nor the Moderns give us any 
Circumſtances, or inform us when or how 
they came into this Country, it may not 
be unacceptable if we make ſome Inquiry 
into this Matter... | . 
It is the Belief of many that the A. 17 hether 
hammedans went firſt to China by Land, de Mo- 
and that the Track purſued by ſome mo- fame 
dern Travellers, ought to point out to us thither by 
the Road the Ancients may have taken: Land. 
Marco Polo, ſay they, went into China by 
1 ; \ = 


z 
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Emperor of the Maguls, conquere 


Men the Mohammedans | 
the way of Tartary ; Mandeville almoſt ttod 
in his very Footſteps; Fenghiz — the firſt 


a Part 
of China, and marched thereto from the 
ancient Moguliftan or Turkeſtan; we have 


a4 Perſian Account of an Embaſly from a 


Tartar Prince to the Emperor of China, and 
this Ambaſlador went alſo by Land; at 


V, the beginning of this Century, Benet Gbex, 
de Thebe- 4 Jeſuit, travelled alſo from the Indies to 


not. T. 4. 


Pekin; the Fathers Grueber and Orville 
did a few Years ago perform the ſame 
Journey the Maſcovite Ambaſſadors do 
when they go to China, and they even 
aſſure us, this Rout, which is not always 


the ſame, is pretty well frequented by the 


Caravans of the Merchants of the Upper 


Aa. Theſe different Routs are pricked 


down in the Map of Cathay, publithed by 
Kircher in his China Illinſtrata; and Father 


Couplet had another, which pretty much 


confounded us, tho the Names of the Places 


were written in Perſſan. . 


All theſe Inftances ſufficiently prove that 
we may go to China by Land, and there 
is no doubt of it; but the Way held by 
a ſmall Number of Travellers does not 


| ſeem to prove, That for certain the fame 


was held by the Caravans and Merchants, 
which ought to have been the Caſe, for 


ſuch a Number of Mohammedans to get in- 


to China that way. For, according to the 
old Method of travelling in Caravans, it 


was a very hard matter tor the Merchants 


of Per/ia and Meſopotamia to go thither b 


Land, 
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Land, unleſs the Track was well frequent- 
ed; and it ſeems not only certain that it 
was far from being ſo, but alſo that it was 
conſidered only as a By-wayz'a Short Cut. 


The better to clear up this Difficulty, cler 
which, well explained, may let us into #his matter 


many Points of Eaſtern Hiſtory and Geo- we mf 
graphy, we muſt firſt ſurvey the Extent of 7,7... 
the Mohammedan Empire in the third Cen- ze Limits 
tury of the Hejra, and at the ſame time of the Mo- 
conſider what Bounds the Eaſtern Geogra- hammed- 
phers ſet to the Provinces of the Upper e e 
Alia, neareſt the Borders of China. " Century, 
Mohammed made - himſelf Maſter of a 
part of Arabia; and Abubecr. his Succeſſor 

_ conquered the reſt of this Province, with 
the greateſt part of Syria : Egypt alſo was 
ſubdued in his Reign, and theſe Conqueſts 
were enſued by others Weſtward, which 
are foreign to our Subject. In 4/a, the 
Mobammedans had two potent Enemies to 
cope with, the Romans and the Perſians 
the former were Lords of the greateſt part 


of Syria on this fide the Euphrates ; the latter 


' . were Supreme over the reſt, and their Em- 


pire extended far away into the Upper Aſia. 
'The Romans were driven out of Syria 1n 
the Reign of Heraclius, by Omar the third 
Kalif, who poſſeſſed himſelf of Damaſcus, 
and all the Holy Land. The Empire of 
the Saſſanian or Coſroid Perſians expired at 
almoft the ſame time, by the Defeat of Hae- 
jerd, the Son of Shah-Rzar, the laſt of theſe 
Princes,who being forced out of all the Per- 
Jan Irak, retreated into Choraſſan, where he 
| was 
9 * 
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Whet the Mohammedans 
was almoſt inftantly attacked by the King of 


 Turkeftan, and at laſt ſlain in the Year 


of the Hera XXXI,. of Cra CLI. At 
this ſame time the Arabs made à Conqueſt 
of the Ro part of Choraſſan; and Ab- 


00d dallab, the Son of Amar, who commanded 


the Troops on that ſide, cence up 
to the Oxas. or River of Baiky bike: the 


h Death of I{dejerd. 


The civil War which broke out in che 


44 Reign of Ali, the fiſth Kalif, and which 


blazed till the Settlement of the Family 


| 2 the Ommi 1 „put a ſtop to this mighty 


ogreſs: But in the Vear of the Hejra 
LXXVI, and of Feſus Chriſt PCX CV, they 


made an irruption into abariſtan or Ta- 


 brefian. In the firſt Century alſo they 


| ents, together with 


made ſome. Conqueſts in Armenia, and 
and in the Country of the Turks ; bur 
as the Arabs beſtowed this Name pro- 
miſcuouſly on ſeveral Provinces of the Up- 


per Afa, which they knew not, it is im- 


poſſible to ſay how far they advanced 
. In their firſt Wars with the ancient People 

Malia, the thirteenth Kalif who be- 
gan his Reign in the Year of the Hejra 
LXXXVI, and of Chri DCCV, did very 
much enlarge the Extent of the Mohammo- 


dan Empire. Katiba, one of his Generals, 


conquered the Mawaralnahra or Tranſoxant, 
took Bokara, and Samarcand the Capi- 
tal of the Sogd, or Sogdiana of the Anci- 

mies, and —_ 
other Cities farther remote, beyond page? : 
| | * 


** 
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the Mohammedans:marched not, till a lon 
time afterwards: It is true, the Oriente 
Hiſtories tell us, that in the Days of 
Maleoſbah the third of the Sejukjds,.their 
Empire reached to Cafhgar, but this King- 

dom was not ſubdued under the Kalits,/ 

but by Kings, who not, only diſowned Elmac. 
the Kalif s Yoke, but Mohammediſm alſo; Leb. Ta- 
for Hiſtorians obſerve, that Michael the _ "Fs 5 
Son of Seljuk, was the firſt Turk that turns, bulfeda 7 
ed;:Mobamnmedanc:, [14 ol onion po? 
We muſt conclude. then, that in the I Ben out 
third Century of Mohammediſm, when our Authors 
Authors lived, the Mohammedans might go Rohan ” 
to the uttermoſt Parts of the Mawarakh Pon: aer gi 
nahra, without exceeding the Bounds of Empire ers 


2 


their Empire; and that thus they were at *endedtorhg: 


no great Diſtance from the Frontiers of 1 


China: But it is not likely they were 
at that Time ſettled at Ge Under the 

Empire of the Seljukids, indeed, they were 

a conſiderable Body there, and according 

to Abulfeda, this. City produced a great 

number of Perſons famed for Learning. 
. Caſtgar, according to both ancient and 2 Jay 
modern Geographers, was uſually croſſed 7 Caſh: 
by thoſe who went either into Zurke/tar * 
or China. Some place this City in Turkeſ- + 
tau, but others, upon better Ground, write 
it the Capital of a Kingdom of the ſame 
Name, inhabited by Mohammedans. Ac 
eording to Abulfeda, it is in 96 or 95, that 
is, in 105 or 106 Deg. 30 Min. of Longi- 
tude, and in 44 Deg. of Latitude, and ſo 
muſt be much more Eafterly than Samar- 
ev. EL » cand. 
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When the Mohammedans 
cand, which, according to the ſame Au- 
thor, is in 89 or 88 Degrees of Longitude, 


and in the goth Degree of Latitude; that 


is, according to the uſual Computation, 
98 or 99 Degrees of Longitude, by add- 


3s Meridian coincide with the Me- 


7 ing the ten Degree neceſſary to make 
A ele . 


ridian of the other Geographers. After this 


Another 
Way by 
Samar- 
cand. 


Rate the Way the Arabs muſt have held for 
China, was by going firſt into Choraſſan, 


from thence into the Mawaralnabra; to have 
gone ſtrait from Samarcand, or fome other 

ity of the Province, deſtroyed by the 
Moguls, into Tibet, or to have gone into 
the Kingdom of Caſtgar, there to join the 
Caravans. They ſometimes alſo went by 
the way of Gaznah, upon the Skirts of 
Choraſſan, which had great Dealings; or 


by Cabal a City to the Eaftward of Gaznah, 


and which, in Abuffeda's'Time, was the laſt 
City inhabited by Mohammedans, on the 
Borders of Tokare/tan, or Turkeſtan, and 
the Place where the Iadous and Me 
Traders uſually met. When theſe Tra- 
vellers had got into Tibet, they might have 
entered China, by the Province of Chen, 
after they had croſſed the Sandy Deſart. 

But it was ſtill more eaſy to reach China 


by Land, if the Kingdom of Samahand be 


the ſame with that of Samarcand, and ex- 
tends to the Sandy Defart, as Father Mar- 
tini has it in his Chart. Not but that the 
Diſtance is much the ſame, for theſe laſt 
Maps ftretching Samabaud to the Deſart, 
only allow it a larger Scope than the _ | 

ET | | an 
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ian Ge ers. Samarcand is the Cam — = 


pital of the Sogg, and muſt be farther from 

Tibet than ſome Travellers give out, and 23 SE 

among the reſt Benjamin the Few, who 5 

places it but four Days diſtant from the 

Capital of that Kingdom, whereas the 
Eaſtern Geographers clap ten Degrees be- 

2 Sn. Bur rants 17 gp 

any Thing from what they ſay; for tl 

knew 4 little of the Provinces beyond 

the Maꝛuaralnabra, and the Countries of 

Caſogar and Citan; for under the general 

Name of Turan, or Turke/tan, Tajuje and. 

Majuje, that is, Gog and Magog, they com- 

prehended all the Provinces Northward 

and Faſtward of China. And ſome have 

enlarged Choraſſan to that Degree, as to make 

it take in the greateſt Part ot the Maaral- 

nahra and Chowarazm, and ſo have made it 

a nearer Neighbour to China, than is allow - 

ed by the . Limits of this Province. 

Our Authors ſeem to have been of this Vai ou 

Opinion, and the laſt of them, giving an Authors 

Account of a Man who went from Samar. ſan to this 

cand to China, oblerves it to be a two N | 

Months Journey from the Skirts of China 

to the Soggd of Samarcand, which is nearly 5 

the Diſtance of the two Ends of the Sogd, 

extending it to Sicu, which muſt be Sochen, 

on the Borders of the Province f 

Chen. According to the Eaſtern Geogra= , 

phers, theſe two Cities * are 28 Degrees 


E Our Author is ſamewhat obſcure in the preceding 
Period; but by theſe two Cities he ſeems to underſta? 
Samarcand and Sicu or Socheu, | kh 
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diſtant from each other; and theſe De- 
gress are equal to four Hundred and eigh- 
ty French Leagues, at twenty to a Degree, 

5 which divided by ſixty, give 8 Leagues 

for each Day, which, by the Arabian Geo- 

graphers, ate equal to a Days Journey for 

This Way . But this Way by Land, whether by 
was im., Samarcand, by Cabul, by - Gaznah, or by 
pratticable. Colhgar, was very impracticable in the 
| Days our Arabs wrote, excluſive of the 
natural Inconveniencies of the Roads they 

were to travel. All the Trade of the 
Zaſt was then in the Hands of the Mer- 
chants of Pera, Baſſora, and of the 
Coaſt quite down to the Red. Sea, which 
was the Center of the Egyptian Frade, and 
partly of the Mediterranean. They traded 
to the Jalies by Land, in many Places, 
and particularly at Cabul. The Product 
of Arabia, Egypt, Perſia, and the adjacent 
Provinces they exchanged with the Mer- 
chants of Turkeftan and the Indies, tor 
Musk, precious Stones, Chryſtals, Spices, 
and Drugs: But it was almoſt impoſſible 
for them to go farther, or to drive a 
Trade quite home to China, becauſe of the 
Deſart, a dangerous Track; and ftill 
more, becauſe of the continual Wars be- 
*, tween the Arabs and the Princes of Turkeſ- 
| tan. And the civil Broils which during 
F ; the firſt Centuries, and ' afterwards were 
; | | fomented between the diffterenrMohammedan 
Z Princes of Choraſſan, and the Tyranny of 

the Governors of Provinces in Times of 

. "IF Peace, 
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Peace added ' ſtill to the difficulties of 
Trading extenſively by Land, | 
Nor does it appear that any of theſe ; 
Obſtacles were removed for a confider= 
able time; for the Mahammedans did not 
penetrate into thoſe Provinces of Turke- 
ſtan, conterminous with the Mawaralnabra 
and. 7 5 till three hundred Years 
aſter the firſt Voyages by Sea we are here 
„ OED 5 
The various and numerous Nations, Turks 
the Arabs comprehended under the gener- came late 
al Name of Turks, came very late: into de Mo- 
Mohammediſm; and the Mogujs, when be- in. 
come Lords of the Upper Aſia under 
Fenghiz Khan, were for the moſt part 
without any Religion, or had one to them- 
ſelves; ſo that it was under ſome of this 
Khan's Succeſſors that ſeveral ofthe Moguls 
turnded Mohammedans ; but the People of 
Kipjak, adhered moſtly to the Religion of - 
their Anceſtors, contained in the famous 
Laws called Yaza Fenghiz Khan, as did moſt 
of the Hoards of the Deſart, according 
to Cond Emir, and even the whole Pro- 
vince of Sejeſtan, according to Abulfeda. 
The Arabs then could not ſafely venture 
a- croſs theſe Provinces, inhabited as they _ : 
were, either by Enemies or by People 
of different Perſuaſions, who had moſt of 
them been driven out of Choraſſan and the 
Mawaralnahra by the preyailing Arms of the 
Kalifs. The Baits of a gainful Com- 
merce could ſcarce bewitch the Arabs to 
run ſuch Riſques, and eſpecially as che 


mg, 
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Bulk of Trade was negociated, 2s it af 


terwards was, upon che Sea of Iadia; and 


in Arabian Authors, we ſufficiantly under- 


ſtand they had no large Dealings with 


thoſe remote Provinces; that the Drugs 
they had from thence were brought to 
the Mohammedan Cities, by the Turkiſb 
or Indian Traders; and that all their 


Furs, in which may have conſiſted the 


The Mo- 
hammed- 
ans not 
prompted ta 
_ Fheſe long 

Traverſes 


by Curio- 


y 


moſt advantageous Branch of their Traf- 
fic, they had from Armenia and Belad al- 
Jebel, or from the Barbarian Coaſt, whence 
they had the Tygers and Leopards Skins 
nf ſo much valued for Capariſons and 
Saddles, pps 3 
Nor does Curioſity ſeem to have Era 
ed the Mohammedans to undertake uy 
long Traverſes, tho' it muſt be owned 
they ſometimes went farther to hear ſome 
of their famous Maſters. Theſe Peregrie 
nations did, with them, anſwer the end 


of a Courſe of Theology, and in ſome 


ſort raiſed them to the Degree of Doctor. 


1 would n Spain and Afric 
go F 


| to Mecca, then to Bagdad, thence 
ro Balk, to Samarcaud and to NMiſapor to 
hear the celebrated Profeſſors of hots Ac- 
ademies, Eby Shalikan, in his Lives of 
IIluſtrious Men, has many Examples of 
ſuch 3 which in thoſe Days were 
performed with eaſe enough. For at e- 
very Town and every Moſch, the Pil- 


grims met. with charitable Entertainment, 
and with Perſons who accounted it an 


» 


Nn 
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Honour to entertain them in their Houſes, 


The Aabllabs and the Learned in particular 


E them great reſpect ; many Princes 
12d bequeathed Foundations for their Sup- 


port; and if with ſome Knowledge in 
the Koran, and a parcel of traditionary 


Stories about Mohammed, they had ſome - 
ſmattering of the Law, and a bent for oy of 


the Araveque Poetry, — 2. ere ſure of — Poets 


a kind Reception thr the extent „ Noftra- 


of the Mobammedan Empire, juſt as our damus. 
Trabadours were antiently received at the Hift. Aa- 


Courts of the European Princes, J. | 
All this might induce us to conclude, ah fe 
that the firſt Arabs that went to China, inew any 
were Merchants. The way thither by but the 
Land was ſo little uſed. during the three Maritime 


firſt Centuries of Adohammediſm, and even 88 2 


for ſome Time afterwards, that Hiſtory © © 
ſcarce Records one Example of any At- 
tempt of the kind. No it cannot be very 


eaſy to ſuppoſe, that this Road was bea- 


ten by the Caravans, and the Geogra- 
phers know nothing of the Matter ; and 
yet Abulfada and the other beſt Geogra- 
phers ſeem 'to have known none but the 


chief Maritime Cities of China. They 


ſcarce ever ſpeak of thoſe towards Cho- 
raſſan, and when they do, they have no- 


nl ng but Fables to tell of them. Theſe 7 


Countries of Gg and Magog are their 
Fairy-Land ; it is here they ſuppoſe 
all the moſt wonderful Things to be, 
ſuch as the Sping of Life Alexander 
ſought for, — many other incredible 
. | | 4 4 | P AJ” 
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When ibe Mohammedans 


Particulars, which they have borrowed 
from the Pſeudo-Callifthenes, and ſome ſuch 


t eee 2216 
When they tell theſe Tales in their 


Poems and Romances, we _ fay the 
Authors thereby mean to pleaſe 


'and a- 


muſe us only: But when we meet with 


them in the graveſt Works, and find 


they are to paſs for the Geographi- 


cal Deſcription and Hiſtory of a Coun- 
try, we niay fafely pronounce the Author 


profoundly ignorant of what he would 
inſtruct us in, and eſpecially when the 


more Judicious, not dating to relate them, 
give you to underſtand they have not 
much Faith in them. The very ſame 


Judgment may be formed in conſequence 


Their Ig- 


morance 


proved by 
their Geo- 


grapber J: 


of this, That the beſt Authors treating 
of the extraordinary, but true, Fhings of 
theſe ſame Parts, which the late Diſco- 
veries haye confirmed and aſcertained, do 
it with very great Caution, and as if 
they were not above half inclined to 
—EEzE! n oy pau: 
This Ignorance of the true State of 
China, particularly on the ſide of the 
Deſart, beyond Caſtgar and the Weſtern 
boundary of Tibet may be proved up- 
on them by us as many Eaſtern Geo- 


 graphers' as there are in Libraries. Nor 


did this - Miſt continue during the firſt 
Centuries of Mohammediſm- only, it laſted 


down to the fourteenth” Century, down 


to Abuffeda; tho he, not barely ſatisfied 
with what was to be found in the beſt 
3 * 


frff went to CH INA. 
Authors, had recourſe to 'Travellers and 


Merchants for farther Information. Now 


it ſhould ſeem there could be no going 
into China by Land, without knowing 
ſomething of the great Wall: If a Tra- 
veller or two. had gone through they 


poſſibly might have known but little of 


the extent and vaſtneſs of that Work; 


but had it been a common Road, Tra- 


vellers would have made ſome mention 
of it; and yet we have not one Eaſtern 
Geographer, above three hundred Vears 


old, that has deſcribed it, or that even 


ſeems to have known any thing at all 
of it: And thoſe who have written the 
Hiſtory of Fenghiz-Khan, ſeem to have been 
to the full as ignorant in this particular. 
Golius, it is true, in his Additions to the 
Chineſe Atlas, cites a Paſſage in Abulfeda, 
which ſeems as if that Prince knew ſome- 
thing of the Wall, but it is a Paſſage not to 
be tound in old Copies of him'; and the 


ſame may be ſaid of what Kircher cites _ 


from Naſſir Eddin, which is enough to 
make us believe they may be the Ad- 
ditions of ſome modern Hand. © 

But Eaſtern Hiftorians and Geographers 
are not only ſo ill acquainted with this 
Part of the ' Upper Aja, they ſpeak fo 
 confufedly of the Countries farther North- 
ward, that it is impoſſible to imagin they 
knew much of them. In Truth, they 
comprehend all the Tracts beyond Chow- 
arazm and the Mawaralnahra, under the 


general Names of Turan, Turkeftan, or 
5 5 * | Couny 


The Eaf- 
tern Geo- 
graphers 
know but 
little of the 
| Upper A- 


ſia. 
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7 Cou nty of the Turks, Igur, Catai, Shatatat, 


Caracatai, and ſome others, without aſſign- 
ing any determinate Bounds to theſe Pro- 
Vinces, or if they attempt it, they vary 
ſo infinite ly from each other, that there 


_ is no reconciling them; and juſt the ſame 


Stand they are at when they offer to fix 
the Poſition of the Provinces of Turan, 


or the ancient. Meguiiftan, the Scene of the 


Barros 
Dec ad. 3. 
en 


mighty Deeds of Fenghis Khan. It was 


anciently the Opinion that all this vaſt Ex- 


tent was inhabited by none but Hoards or 


Tribes of Nomad Tartars, Wanderers, and 


deſtitute of Towns; but in the Hiſtory 
of Fenghiz Khan you have Accounts of 
Sieges which laſted many Months, and 
ſuch Slaughters of the Inhabitants of the 


conquered Places as abundantly: ' evince 


them to have been very numerouſly po- 
pulous. Fenghiz Khan was a Deſcendant 
of Buzanjir Khan, who had been a potent 


King among the Tartars. Ung Khan, whom 


many, both antient and modern, have 
taken for the Preſter Fohn, ſo famous in 


a very great Kingdom; and yet no Men- 


tion at all is made of it by the Arabian 


Geographers who wrote before the Tar- 
zars made a Conqueſt of all the Upper 
Alia And their Authors, that have written 
fince the Tartars were driven out of Syria 
and Meſopotamia, ſeem to have made no 
uſe of the Communication they had with 


them, for a hundred Years, to inform them- 


ſelves, 


the Hiſtory of latter Times, was Lord of 
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ſelves concerning the Countries ſo utterly - | 
unknown to their ancient Geographers.  —_ 
To all rhis we may add the little Moham- 
Knowledge the Zartars of Moguliftan, a mediſm 
Part of Cashgar, and Tibet had of As- * e 
 hanmediſm before the Days of Fenghiz ,,,,, 1. 
Khan. The beſt Hiſtorians, and particu- Tartars 
larly Emir Cond, Cond Emir, and many before- 
that have followed them, obſerve that 2 
before E 755 Khan, the Tartars had no Khan. 
other Religion than what was contained 
in the 7aza or ancient Cuſtoms of the 
Nation; and fo indifferent were theſe ar- 
tars afterwards upon the Choice of Reli- 
gion, that ſeveral of the Deſcendants of 
de af Khan became Chriſtians, while 
ſome of them embraced Hahammediſin, and 
others adhered to the old Religion of the 
Country. From this Piece of Hiſtory 
we may, almoſt, by a natural InduQion 
conclude, That the Mohammedans had hi- 
therto but a very ſlender Commerce with 
| theſe People of the Upper 4a; for they 
have ever made a Number of Converts in 
the Places were they have ſettled, or where 
they have had Liberty of Trade. Hence 
is it that great Numbers of them have been 
found upon all the Coaſts of India; for a 
few Families of them ſettling in ſome of 
the chief Cities of the Coaſt, were ſuffi- 
cient. to give Riſe to ſome {mall Colonies, 
which, in Proceſs of Time, became very 
ent. Thus was it, that under the great 
pire of the Seljukids, when the Mohan: 


wedans had Intercourſe with the Kingdoms 
| "_ 


* 
* 
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Was not 


cpen d cwith 
. #hoſe Parts 


till after 
the Days 
of Jenghiz 
Khan. 


* When the Mohammedans 


of Cashgar and Cotan, chat Mobammediſin 


was by little and little introduced; which 
they eaſily compaſſed, ſupported. as they 
were, by the Power of Choraſſan, the Ma- 
... waralnahra, and the neighbouring States, 
in Subjection to the Soltans, who, ſome of 
them, as Malec Shah, Mahmud, his Son, 
and ſome others of the ſame Family reſid- 
Z d CHE 


It is certain, that after the Diviſion of 
the Empire of Fenghiz Khan, and in the 
Reign of Timur Beg or Tamerlan, there 
began to be ſome Communication between 
Choraſſan and China by Land; and that it 
was opened with a View to trade princi- 
pally, and that ſome now travelled. to 


| thoſe Parts out of Curioſity. The Mer- 


chants of Choraſſan, who traded upon the 
Frontiers, did ſometimes venture to croſs 
the Deſart in Caravans; but ſome of theſe 
Attempts miſcarrying, the Usbek Princes, 
and ſome of the Myrza Tartars, moſtly de- 
ſcended of Fenghiz Khan, by Tuk Khan, 
his eldeſt Son, began to fend Ambaſſadors 
to China, by them to protect the Trade, 
which turned chiefly to the Advantage of 


theſe Princes. Shah Rok, the Son of Ta- 


merlan, did in like Manner ſend an Em- 


baſſy to China, which was joined by the 


baſſies come to China every three Years, or 


Ambafladors of ſeveral other Princes and 
many Merchants. 'The Account of this 
Embaſly is in Perſian, and the Tranſlation 


of it has been publiſhed by Thevenot. Fa- 


ther Martini acquaints us that theſe Em- 


that 
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that otherwiſe the Chineſe would not ad- 
mit the Merchants into their Empire. The 
Caravans uſually attend upon theſe Ambaſs 
ſadors, who, as Trigaut tells us, come al- - £ 
ſo from ſome other Neighbouring: Kings p. 545. 
doms, with Preſents to the Emperor of 
China, by way of Tribute. Thus is it they 
inſinuate themſelves into a Trade, and the 
Preſents they receive are oſten more con- 
 fiderable than what they bring; for the 
Chineſe Miniſters of State make a grand 
Affair of theſe pretended Embaſſies, as if 
they derived a very ou Veneration upon -4 
their Emperor, and perfectly anſwered _ : if 
the Flight of his Ambition. But though 
we were. aſſured that for four Hundred 
Years paſt the Mohammedans have made it 
a Practice to trade with China by Land, 
it would not follow that they did or could - _ 
do the ſame during the three firſt Centuk 
ries of the Empire, or that they reſorted 9 
thither in ſuch Companies as may be ſup- 
poſed to have ſettled in any Number in the 


principal Cities the Land way. = 
All chat has hitherto been offered, and 1 i me ._ 
much more that might be added, ſeems /ikely thaz - in 
evidently to prove that the Mobammedans the Arabs l 
firſt went to China by Sea; It remains w_ = 


therefore that we examin into the Courſe 37 Sea. 
they ſteered, the Nature of their Naviga- 
tion, the End of their Voyages, and what g,, a; 
[Advantages they made of them. © of Opinion 
Some there are who fancy the Arabs they had 
Keered by the Compaſs before we had any 77* C of 
Knowledge of that faithful Guide ; that 5% fes 


Or ut. 


* 


1 for many Ages paſt they have known how 


| When the Mo medans 


to take an Obſervation, to divide Sea 


Charts, and perform the ſeveral Parts of 


our moſt able Navigators. Granting all 
TT te, it muſt of Courſe follow that they 


nothing of the great Indian | 


and that they traverſed it, backwards an 


P. Berge- 


ron Trait. « 


« Altitude of the Sun and other Stars”. 


des Navi- 
gations, p. 
173. 
TPraitè 
des Saraſ- 
ſins p. 
119. 


forwards, as we do at preſent. Thus is it 
that a modern Author coneludes, forming 
his Judgment from a Suppoſition that che 
Saracens had the Uſe of the Aſtrolabe long 
before the Ports * The Saracens, ſays 
he, „had ofed- t a long Time before 
the great Indian Ocean, - to take the 


And in another Treatiſe he ſays to the 
ſame Purpoſe: BET IS WER SL 

„ It is alſo of them we learned the 
«Uſe of the Aſtrolabe, for which they 
& have ſo many Names in their Tongue, 


„ and for the ſeveral Parts of this fo 


« univerſal and uſeful Inſtrument in Aſtro- 
« nomy; which they ſo well applyed on 
« the Mediterranean and the great Indian 
“ Ocean, to take the Heighth of the Sun 
c“ and other Stars, in the midſt of their 


“ great Conqueſts, Navigations, and Diſ- 
c coveties, as we have elfewhere obſerv- 
„ ed. And indeed how could their Em- 


« pire, their Religion, and their Tongue 
cc Þ long have prevailed, and fo exten- 


<« fively, among the remoteſt Iſlands, and 


« the fartheſt Eaſtern Shores, without the 


c Help of Navigation, and fome Uſe of 
the Compals in ſuch vaſt and perilous 


„ Seas”? 


{© Seas” ? This Writer, tho, = very 
jndicious Man, and many others, ſince 


him, at once ſuppoſe the Thing to have 
5 as they n — 

ſtrate a very uncertain Matter, by another 
abundantly more ſo. For if the Aaahamme- 
dans have peopled a Part of the Coaſts of 
the Eaſt Indies and Afric, it need nor fol- 
low that they went thither by Sea, and 
tho they did for certain reach ſome Parts 
by Sea, it is not certain that they failed by 


Obſervation, or that they were skilled in 


all the Parts of Navigation required for 

the Conduct of a Ship in a long ran; 
But to the Point; we do not find the 
leaſt Proof of this ancient Uſe of the 
Compaſs in any of the Arabian Books; 
for rho' the Number of their Writers 
be almoſt infinit, and tho no Man 


can be ſure he has ſeen them all, yet 


may we ſay it is impoſſible that ſo uſeful 
| ſo marvellous a Diſcovery ſhould be 

concealed in ſome rare and uncominon 

Books, if for ſo many Ages it was in the 
Hands of their Sea Artiſts. 
Now there is not one original Word 
either in Arabic, Turkiſp, or Penſun, which 
_ can properly fignity either the Aſtrolabe 


d have it, and demon- 


or the Compaſs. The Arabs and the Turks 


commonly call the Compaſs 0s, the 
Italian Name, which ſhews that the Thing 
ſignified is foreign to them as well as the 
Vord. Kotubnemum is a Compound, 
and a Word of modern Uſe with the Per- 
aus. Their Naturaliſts, who have fo. 
e b amply 
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amply expatiated upon the Virtues of the - 

* ee all they found 
concerning it in the ancient Greek Au- 
thors, have never once hinted at the Pro- 
perty of the Magnat ic Needle; nor do 
we meet with one ſingle Obſervation, made, 
of ancient Date, by the Arabs, on the 
Variation of the Needle, or any Inſtruc- 
tion conſequent thereto for the Aſſiſtance 
of Navigators. een V Oi 'q 
The Arabian, the Turkiſh, and the Per- 
an Pilots, prefer the e ee made in 
Europe to thoſe they make themſelves, aud 
are not yet perfect in the Method of touch- 


ing their Needles. Indeed ſince they have 
- + *-+ been taught by our Seamen, they know 
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_ the Uſe of the Compaſs very well; and ven- 

ture upon long Runs in the Indian Ocean, 
by the Help thereof, and ſucceed very 
well: But by this we underſtand, That 
if in leſs than two Centuries they have 
learned enough of the Franks to become 
intelligent Navigators, they could not 
have had the ſame Knowledge ſeveral 
Ages before, and at the ſame Time be 
ignorant of all the Principles of Naviga- 
tion, as they were at the Time of the 
firſt Diſcoveries. The moſt ancient Ma- 
thematical Inftruments they have for Nau- 


tical Uſes, can never be ſtrong enough 
to combat this Conjecture. Some in- 
deed they have which are well enough 
wrought, and particularly ſmall Aftro- 
labes, which their moſt ski lful Pilots carry 
in their Boſom; and it is certain, = 
K ri 33 ey 
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ey have a long time made uſe of this 
In 


krument, whence Bergeron gathers That 
they failed by Obſervation, - and even 


uſed the Compaſs: But no one is ſo 


4 


2 as not to know the wide dif- 


erence there is between theſe two In- 


ſtruments; or, that tho', by the help of 


an Aſtrolabe, an Obſervation of the Stars 
may, be taken, it is of no uſe; to the 
0 in 7 Ong bis - Courſe without 
de help of the Compaſs. - | | 1 
"Rt is in. whos Fonlcbe: bite tl 
the Compaſs-betore:; us, becauſe they have 
had intereourſe with the  Chingſe eight 
hundred Vears paſt; and becauſe. the Chi- 
neſe had it many A ges beſore we had. We 
very: Well know that Fath. Martini re- 


Whether 
they had 


paſs from 
neſe. 


| lates, of the Emperor Ching, who reign- 


ed MGOXY.. Years before Chriſt, that he 
made a, Preſent of a Compaſs to an Am- 
baſſador from Cochinchina: Auditus be- 


nignue legauus, adornanſq; jam reditum, dona- 


tus eff 4 Cheveungo, Machina ſummo artifi= 
cio fata, que ſua ſponte reſpiciens Auſtrum, 
irrequieta lege certum monſtrabat iter ſive 
terra illud, ive muri Facientibus. Ea du. 
bus Hiulabis Chinan | appellabatur,: iiſdem om- 
nino quibus nunc Sine: 8 acum fig 
nificant. Argumento haud dubio ejus uſum 
ill jam tempore apud Sinas inventum ad alias 
inde Nationes, mea quidem ſententia, tran 
ſviſſe. Hauc igitur Machinam ducem ſecuti 
Cochinchinenſes unius anni ſpatio domum redie- 
re. We need not inquire into the Au- 
thority of the W ay Martini has 
N % com- 


' 


EY £29 


the Com- 


the Chi- 


. 
3 5 
>> * 


wr #4 ¶ꝝꝶ æAé Men the Mohammedans 
| 1 | compiled his Hiſtory from; we ought 
Wil to rely on the fincerity of that learned 
| [l Man, to whom Europe is indebted for 
| | her moſt perfect Documents concerning 
China. But it feems extraordinary that the 
8 . Chineſe ſhould have made ſo poor a Uſe of 
it their Compaſs as to proceed in their 
Voyages as if they had none. The length 
of the time the 'Cochinchineſe were upon 
their return from China, might tempt one 
to think this Machine was not altoge- 
ther what we call a Compaſs 
he Obi. Sir John Chardin, a famous Traveller, 
3 1 being conſulted upon this Subject, return- 
Sir john ed Anſwer to the following Effect. I 
Chardin ( cannot tell whether or no the Chineſe 
concerning « of themſelves found out the Art of 
l 1 « Navigation and the C ek” they did 
Il “ the Art of Printing and Artillery; we 
| 1 « ſhould conſult their Learned to be aſ- 
= “ ſured of it. But for the other Aſiatics 
18 « I boldly aſſert they are beholden to 
c us for this wonderful Inſtrument, which 
« they had from Europe by the Hands of 
| « the Arabs, a long time before the Portu- 
Il | c gueſe Conqueſts. For, Fir, Their Com- 
8 “ paſſes are exactly like ours; and the 
| | « buy them up of the Europeans as much 
[| Ts as they can, ſcarce daring to meddle 
„ yith their Needles themſelves. Second- 
« % It is certain the old Navigators, 
« only Coaſted it along; which I impute 
« to the want of this Inftrument, to 
« guide and inſtruct them in the mid 
Ocean. We cannot pretend to ſay they 
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were afraid of venturing far from Home; 


for the Arabs, the firſt Navigators in 
the World, in my Opinion, at leaft 
for the Eaſtern Seas, have, time out of 
mind, been from the Bottom of the 


Lane all along the Coaſt of ee 


which is a Space of fifty Degrees; and 
the Ching have alyays traded with the 
d Sumatra, which 


Da very conſiderable Voyage. 


is alſc cor 
So many Iſlands uninhabited and at the 
ſame time productive, ſo many Lands 


een e e NL e 


are a Proof That the old Navigators 


had not the Art of Sailing on the 
main Sea. I haye nothing but Argu- 
ment and Conjecture to offer touching 


this N byying never met Wis any 


body in Perfia or the Indies to inform 
among them, tho I made the Inquiry of 


the moſt learned Men in each Country. 


I have been from the Indies to Per/aa, 
in Indian Shins, when no European 
has, been on Board but my ſelf. The 
Pilots were all Indians, and they uſed 


the Fore-Staff and Quadrant for their 


Obſervations. 'Theſe Inſtruments they 
have from us, and made by ours, they 
not in the leaſt varying therefrom, - 
except that the Characters are Arabic: 
And, by the way, I obſerve that the 


9 


<« Arabs are the moſt skilful Navigators 
.« of all the ”"_— and Africans ; But 


they 


HAY Watt xi gi thy 
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cc they nor the Indians make uſe of 


- When the Mohammedans 


« Charts, and indeed they do not much 
« want them; ſome they. have, but they 


© are copied from ours, for they are 


« quite ignorant of Perſpective. 

It ſeems moſt likely then that the A. 
rabs, in the firſt Ages of Mohammediſim, 
had no knowledge of the Compaſs, anc 
that they never failed by Obſervation 
till they imbibed the Precepts of that 


Art from the Europeans: And certain 


it is, by the Teſtimony of our two Au- 
thors, and by that of all the Eaſtern Ge- 
ographers, Who often take notice of 
Courſes and Diſtances, That they were 
formerly mere Coaſters, or that when 
they did venture to leave the Land, it 
was for no great Run, and this is what 
made their Voyages ſo long and dan- 
gerous. They ſailed from the Perſian 
Gulf, and thence ranged along Shore 


-quite down to the Point of Malabar, and 
having doubled it, whether they ſtood 


over for the Iſles of Andaman, or made 
for ſome other Port in the Gulf of Ben- 
gal, they did not, ſtir far from Land, 
and particularly as they came in with 
— AAA 7.0 .. 
They were very ſollicitous about I- 


lands and Anchoring- grounds, which our 
People now avoid as much as poſible, 


that their Voyage may not be retarded, 
and themſelves expoſed to ſuch dangers 
as they are in no fear of at Sea. The 
Built of the Siraf Shipping, as deſcribed 
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by our Author, may fatisfy us they were 
not calculated for the high Sea; for their 
Planks' ſewn, as we may ay, together 
with Coco-nur © Yarn, and oft deſti- 
tute of Tron, could never have held in the 
tumbling Weather our Ships frequently 
meet with in thoſe Seas. 

Me muſt not wonder then if the Dif- 
coveries the Arabs made by Sea, in fix 
or ſeven hundred Years time, are not 
comparable to thoſe of the Portugueſe, Ca- 
ſtilians, Italians, and, in a Word of all 
the European Nations, whom the Ori- 
entals commonly ſurpaſs in Induſtry; for 
the want of the Compaſs is ever an Ob- 
ſtacle in the way of long Runs. 

From what has been ſaid we may fafe- 
1y conclude That the Arabs did not ven- 
ture far out to Sea; that they ſailed by 
an inaccurate reckoning and the Obſer- 
vation of the Stars; that the little Know- 
ledge they had of the Winds and Mon- 


ſoons, made them oſten miſtake in their 


Run and the Diſtance of Maritim Pla- 
ces, as ſufficiently appears by their gene- 
ral Meaſure of a Day's Sail by Sea, which 
is ſo vague and uncertain that there 
is no reducing tt to any fixed Stand- 
ard: And that thus they only coaſted it 
along, or at leaſt that they ſeldom left 
the Shore out of Sight behind them; 
and that, conſequently, they are not to 
be ſuppoſed the Original Diſcoverers of 
the true Courſe to be ſteered for the 
Great Indies and China.  /} © 
5 k 3 Nov 
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Now if we examin into the Cauſes of 


this Imperfe&ion in their Science of Na- 


vigation, there are two which 'principal 
ly occur to us. Firſt, The Arabs being 

no great Inventors, as appears by the 
little Progreſs they made in Learning, 
beyond what they had from the Greek 
Books tranſlated into their Tongue, found 
no Inſtruction in thoſe ſame Books to 
make then Navigators. For the Greeks, 
tho they had potent Fleets, knew no- 
thing ot launching out into the Sea, and 
many of the Learned think they hardly 
ever ventured upon the Ocean, but confined 
themſelves to the Mediterranean. The 
Carthaginians alſo were no more than 
Coaſters, and 'tho' it were certain Han- 
20 ran down to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and that the Zable Hill is the Ses. oxnua, 
or Chariot of the Gods he diſcovered; 
we cannot conceive this Voyage to have 
been otherwiſe performed than from 


Headland to Headland ; as the Portu- 


6 ** : 8 


gueſe firſt did it. The general Form and 


Conſtruction of the ancient Ships was not 


adapted to the Ocean; for they all went 
with Oars which are not only uſeleſs but 
dangerous in Voyages. of Length. The 
Deſcription of the great Coaſt of the In- 
dies, or 'of the Erythean Sea, as Arrian 
has left it us; and what we read in 
Pliny concerning the Courſe ſteered by 
the Ships, that traded to the Indies from 


the Red-Sea, can only confirm us in our 


Opinion. For if we except the Voyage 
8 5 _ 


FP 
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called #Hippalus, that is, by obſerving 
the Monſoon, it does not appear they 
knew how to keep a Reckoning. The 


471 


Arabs: therefore could pick nothing out 


of the Greek Books to inform them of 
this neceſſary Art, and their very little 
acquaintance with the Latin would not 
allow them to underſtand what Pliny and 
_ thoſe he quotes had written. For the 
Book they have under the Name of Pli- 
u, is ſo very unlike the Original, that 
We can ſcarce believe it was ever in the 


Hands of the Perſon who pretended to 
give it in Arabic. The Arabs then only 


continued to go from the Red-Sea to 
Malabar and . but in time ventur- 
ing farther than the Romans had been, 
they, from Iſle to Iſle, at length diſco- 
vered the Shores of China. 

In the ſecond Place, nor the Kali- 
nor the Soltaus who ſucceeded them, 
ever aimed at any great matter of Po- 
wer by Sea, ſo that the Navigation was 
wholly left to the Merchants. 
Theſe Princes never endeavoured to have 
Potent Fleets, as having no call for them 
and as ſitting poſſeſſed of ſo vaſt a 
ſo rich an Empire, that they could have 
no Temptation to malte farther Diſcove- 
ries or new Conqueſts beyond Sea, or 
to conſult the Intereſt of their radi 
Subjects by procuring them the Benefits 
their Protection might have derived on 
them in foreign Parts. Some time, in- 


k 4 deed 


Their Ka- 
lifs never 


wndertook 
Matters by 


Sea. 


152 — men thi Mohammedans 
deed, after the firſt Wars beyond Sea, 


the Soltans of Egypt and Syria began to 
have ſome Shipping and even obtained 
ſome ſignal Advantages over the Chri- 
ſtians at Sea; but it is plain That a 
Sea Strength had been of but inſig- 
nificant Uſe in the other principal Af- 
fairs, and Revolutions of this great Em- 


„„ ß in e 
They had To all this it may be added, That the ge- 
ever) thing neral abundance of Things neceſſary for 
in abund- Life, or to ſupply Luxury in the Moham- 
ance and | e | | 
Indian medan Provinces was ſuch, that they had 
Commodi- no | Occaſion to expoſe themſelves to the 
ties were Dangers: of a long Voyage to go in 
— % queſt of them to the Places whence they 
cCame. For the Indians brought by Land 
to Cabul and ſome other 1 and 
by Sea to Baſſora and Siraf, all the Com- 
modities of the Indies and China. Furs 
were brought into Syria by the Provin- 
ces of Adarbejan, by Curdiſtan and other 
Parts more Northerly. Great quantities 
of the ſame they alto. had from the Bar- 
barian Coaſt, by the way of the ' Red- 
Sea, from whence a great Trade was 
carried on with them all over Egypt. 
From the ſame. Places they had Gold 
Duſt; Gold alſo they had from the 
Mines of Sofala, brought to them by the 
Negroes who traded with Egypt by the 
way of the Deſart, or from Port to Port 
= to the Red-Sea. From Ceylon and 
e Indies they, by their Trade with the 
Chineſe and Indian Merchants, had "— 
| - Tel 
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rich Stuffs, and. many other Manufa- 
Crures; Drugs and Spices. With this Stock 
of Goods they drove à very conſi- 
derable Commerce, by the way of Ka- 


hira | Cairo, | with the Venetians, the Ge- 


noeſe, the Catalans, and the Greeks ; and 
therefore they were under no neceſſit 

of going ſo far as China. Wherefore it 
is very probable. That the firſt Adventu- 
rers that undertook this Voyage were 
urged thereto by the Calamities of the 
Civil Wars, which, having reduced many 
Families to Want, obliged them to ſeek ſome 
Livelihood by Trade, deprived as they 
were of all other means of Subſiſtance. And 


_ accordingly one of our Authors obſerves 


of the Arab who had the long, Confer- 
ence with the Emperor of China, 'That 
he fet out upon his Voyage after the 


Deſtruction of Baſſora. 'There is ſome 


reaſon alſo to believe that the Syrian 
Merchants who went to China, and whom 
we ſhall mention hereafter, came to the 
fame Reſolution upon the very ſame Ac- 


dec, 


It remains now. that we examin whe-. ghe Navi- 
ther or no the Chineſe had a different gationsfthe 


way of Sailing, and how far they went. 3 


If we hearken to ſome Authors, they 
came as far as the Cape of Good Hope, 
and formerly Peopled and conquered the 
great Iſland of St. Lawrence. It is pre- 


tended alſo, That they had the uſe of 


the Compaſs a long time before us; and 
that ſo they were able to undertake long 


 Voy- 
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When the Mohammedans 
"Voyages, and the rather as the Built of 
their Ships ſpeaks them to have been 
"more Skilful in nautical - Architecture 
than any of the other Orientals. We 
have given you the "Teſtimony of Fath. 
Martini as to the very ancient Know- 
ledge they boaſt to have had of the 


Magnetic Needle; and our Authors af- 


ſure us, That in their time the Chineſe 
came to the Perſan Gulf. So they had 
failed along throughout the Iſlands; and 
even had Settlements upon ſome of them, 
remains of which are at this Day upon 
Malacca and in other Parts. We read 
alſo in ſome Authors, That they conquered 
Cochinchina, and the Neighbouring States 
quite to Pegu; and others aſſure us That 
thoſe States formerly paid Tribute - to 


Cbina. Now tho the beſt Authers ac- 


quaint us that they marched their Ar- 
mies by Land, it is nevertheleſs certain 
that, long before the Diſcoveries of the 
laſt Ages, they had Fleets which made 
them Maſters of all thoſe Seas, and it is 
thought they once ſubdued the Empire 
of Japan by means of their Shipping. 
But as it is above twelve hundred Vears 
ago fince this People, not very Warlike 
by Nature, have given over all thoughts 
af enlarging their Empire, they, as con- 
ſiderable Navigators as they were, made 
no Conqueſts among the Iſlands upon 


the Coaſts of the Eaſtern Ocean, and have 


been very unwilling to admit Strangers 
among them under the pretence of — 


firſt went to C HIN A. 


It is commonly reported that this Pro- 


hibition is almoſt as old as the Empire, 
and yet by the great number of Mabam- 
medans, Fews, Indians, and even Srias 
Chriſtians that ſettled among them, it 
appears that this ſame Prohibition was 
not very ſtrictly minded, as may be clear- 

ly gathered by all the Circumſtances in 
our two Authors. | | ö 

Navarette thinks they ſailed no farther 


than the Straits of Sincapor, or Sunda, becauſe 


their Ships are not ſtrong enough to 
live in the heavy Seas of the great In- 
dian Ocean; and will have it that there 
1s not the room to imagin they e- 
ver reached Ceylon, and much leſs St. 


Lawrence or Madagaſcar, as ſeveral of 
the Portugueſe Navigators at firſt gave out. 


He adds, that they had never underta- 
ken ſuch long Voyages to conquer far 


diſtant Countries, ſeeing they never were 


anclined to «ge the Fame of their 
Arms; that the Trade of Metals, Silks 
and the principal Drugs, could not have 
been their Motive for ſuch Undertakings, 
ſeeing they were in China itſelf abund- 
antly ſupplyed with all theſe Things; and 
that in hore it does not appear they 


had any Inſtruments proper to take Ob- 
ſervations, or that they ever knew how 
to divide, or project Sea Charts. 
But our firſt Author partly deftroys the 
Conjectures of Navarette by aſſuring us 

That in his Time the Chineſe Ships came t 
farthan be- 


to 
cauſe 


Liraf, tho they dared not go 
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When the Mobanimedaas 


cauſe of the bad Weather, and great Seas 


they could not endure, and that thus they 


did not offer to go quite up to Baſſora, or 


into the Red-Sca. As for the Portugueſe 
Writers who would have it they failed as 
far as the Cape of Good Hope, they built 
their Aſſertion upon the uncertain Founda- 


tion of ſome Manners and Cuſtoms among 


the Cares and cad a of the Eaft Coaſt 
of Afric; which, as they thought, had ſome 


Reſemblance of what they had obſerved 
among the Chineſe. This is a Matter of 
great Obſcurity, and can never be cleared 
| y till we are more exactly informed of 
the | 


Chineſe Hiſtory than we are. 4 
It is very extraordinary alſo that the 


Arabs ſhould have been eight Hundred 


Vears acquainted with all the Seas of In- 
dia, and yet never leave a Sea-Chart be- 


hind them, to aſcertain their Diſcoveries, 


and guide their Poſterity: And yet it 


does not ſeem that they drew up any 
Charts in the firſt Times, and we have 


very great Reaſon to Toy ſe they are 1n- 


debted for this Piece 
dentals, it being but ſeldom that we meet 


Of the Sea- 
Charts and 
Mays of 
he Oricy- 
als. 


Art to the Occt- 


with their Charts above three Hundred 
Years old. „ V 
Theſe Charts are uncommon enough, and 
the very beſt of them are ſo imperfect, 
that the worſt we have in our old Manu- 
{cripts, are far more accurate than the niceſt 
of the Arabs and Perſiaus; tor they afford 
neither Bearings, nor rhe. Courſe of 


Rivers, nor Order, nor Method. The 


beſt 


* 


firſt wont. to: CHINA. 


| beſt of them are thoſe which conſiſt of 
Squares, produced by the mutual Inter- 

| ſection of Parallels — Meridians, in the 
Midſt of which is the Name of each prin- 
cipal City. They themſelves. have been 
ſenſible of their Ignorance in this Particu- 
lar, and no ſooner did the Europeans print 
their Maps than the Orientals put a great 

Value upon them: They have even en- 
deavoured to make them their on, by 

writing the Names cf the Places in their 

own Characters and Tongue, by the com- 

mon Names current with us. 

In the Commentaries of Al 700 2 | 
guerque, we read of a Mooriſh Pilot, at Cali- 
cut, who had a very exact Draught of all 
the Coaſts of the Indies; and it is credi- 
ble, that the Arabs, who, by Egypt and 
Syria, had a continual Commerce with the 
Europeans, had by the Venetians and Geno= 
eſe, in thoſe Days the greateſt Navigators 
in Europe, org taught ſome Parts of Na: 
vigation, which they may have applyed in 
their Voyages to India and China. But 
theſe are very extraordinary Inſtances; for 
they had ſo little improved upon what they 

| e Wan: from our Seamen, That ever ſince 
the Diſcovery of the Indies, they have 
thrown aſide their own Charts to make uſe 
of ours, which they prefer to thoſe they +... . 
may have dro up from their own Obſer- dk 
vations. 

We muſt judg e of the maritim Skill The Arabs 5 
of a Nation d length of their Voya- ad 7 

Ses, their Bee 1 bold Attem 5% „ 9 
E Sea. 
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like thoſe of the Portugueſe, the Eugliſs 
and Dutch, which had ſeemed or 
to the Ancients: The Arabs have under- 
taken nothing of the kind ſince the Riſe of 
their Empire. 'They went into Afric under 
the Protection of the Governor of Egypt, 
who ſent a Guard with them through the 
Deſart. Their Paſſage over into Spain was 
fo mere a Trifle that it ts not worth the 
naming, and even for that, it ſeems, they 
made uſe of Chriſtian Ships. TheConqueſt of 
Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, was compaſ- 
ſed a long time after, when the Arabs hac 
by their Slaves and Renegadoes been 
taught what to do! with a Ship: But all 
theſe maritim Enterpriſes, conſiſted of no 
more than embarking a Parcel of 'Troo 
on board of Flat-borromed Veflels, the 
had ſcarce any other, and landing with Diſ- 
eretion. Their Voyages to Sicily, Sardi- 
nia, and Calabria were to the full as eaſy. 
Their Fleets did not then ſweep the Seas, 
there were then but few Corſairs, and when 
the Chriftian Princes began to fit out any 
conſiderable Strength, rhe Mohammedans 
were unable to ftand againſt them ; but 
in a very ſhort Time were driven from 
their Conqueſts, a certain Sign of the 
weakneſs of their Navy. _ s 
Their mos The moſttormidable Power they ever had 
formidable at Sea before the middle of the Sixteenth 
Sea Arma. Century, when they began to be dreaded 
mem. in the Mediterranean, was that fitted out 
by the Grand Signior, in the Year MD 
XXXVI, under the Command of _ 
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Baſha, to drive the Portugueſe from their 


Indian Conqueſts. This Fleet failed from 


Suex, and reached Diu, which Soliman be- 


ſieged with the unfortunate Event related 


foot above forty Vears after the Diſcovery 
of the Indies, there was ſo great a Number 
of Chriſtian Seamen and Officers on board 
of this Fleet, that we may fairly aſcribe 
to them all the Honour of this Voyage. 
The Arabian Colonies diſcovered on the 
Coaſts of India, ſince the . ſailed 
thither, have made ſome believe they 
went to thoſe Parts by Sea, and that they 


made their Settlements much in the ſame 


Manner the Portugueſe conquered and Peo- 
pled a vaſt Extent of Country from Cape 


at large in the Portugueſe Writings. But, 
befides that this Ex ſein "Wo" ſet ol 


7 heirCole- 
nies in A- 
fric and 

the Indies, 


Bojador quite to China; but it is cm 


theſe Settlements were owing to'a very di 

ferent Origin. 'The Arabs were at Sofala 
and Miſambique before the Diſcovery of the 
Cape of Good-Hope ; and it was no very 
difficult Matter for thoſe who were in Afric 
and in Egypt, to go down to the Eaſt 


Coaſt, which for many Ages had been 


famed for Trade. Thus it was that they 
- peopled the Egyptian Side of the Red-Sea z 


cauſe the Caravans of that great Pro- 
vince came uſually down thither to trade 


with the Perfan Merchants, who brought 


them all Sorts of Commodities from the 


the Indies and China, which they exchang- 


ex 
ed with them for thoſe of Egypt and 


Cbriſtendom. They were Maſters of Ara 


bia, 


Moham- 
medan 
Settlements, 


if 

mediſm by Fakirs, Who, as we ſhall ob- 
ſerve hereafter,, often devoted themſelves 
to ſuch: Miſſions. Under theſe two Pre- 
tences did the Mohammedans get ſooting in 
ſeveral conſiderable Ports of the Indies 
But, tho they were in great Favor with 
the Princes, were very rich, and partook 
largely in the, Government, they were 
never confidered as the predominant Part, 
as they had not obtruded themſelves by 
Conqueſt. 


4 
1 


It is ſomewhat hard to account for the 
ſeveral Mohammedan Settlements upon the 
e Coaſt 


irt went to C HIN A. 161 
Coaſt of Afric, between the Cape of God- N 
Hope and the Red- Sea. Theſe are of very Aﬀrics 
obſcure Riſe, and of a very different Na- | 
ture from thoſe which brought the greateſt 

Part of Aja and Afrit under their Voke. 
They were neither erected nor aided by 
the Princes or Governors of Provinces,equal 
in Authority to Tributary Kings, where- 
fore Hiſtory has no Mention of them: 
And fo little do we know of the interior 
Afric, that we cannot well decide the Way 
the firſt Mohammedans may have taken tothe 
Eaſt Coaſt ; the little we know of the Hi- 
ſtory of theſe petty Kingdoms, we have 
from the Induſtry of the famous Hiftorian 4 
Fohn de Barros, who met with ſome of their = 
Chronicle. eee 
The Arabiaus ſubdued Egypt in the very 
firſt Century of their Hera; and ſome 
Years afterwards they made a Conqueſt of 
 AAfric, were Maſters of Arabia, = of all 
the Ports of the Red-Sea. There is ſome 
room then to believe that this ſtirring, 
this e £EW and avaricious People, 
trading at firſt upon the Coaſt with the 
Negroes, underſtood they had rheir Gold 
from the Mines of Sofala and Monomatapa 
that Ivory abounded in the Country, an 
that great Wealth might be thence accu- 
mulated; this was ſurely the Riſe of the 
firſt Arabian Colonies in thoſe Parts, tho' 
juſt at what Time we cannot ſay. It was 
eaſy for them to ſettle upon this Coaſt; 
becauſe the Negroes who lived in the Up- 
land had no Towns, _— dwelt in —_ 
| 5 ike 
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Abulfed. 


Geazr. - 


ini. 


he Cities 


they built 
upon the 
Coaſt, 


Decad. 1. 
J. 1. 


their chief Sup 
ſome Trade with the Cafres; but the Bar- 


Mx den the Mohammedans 


like Nomads. It is: thought indeed, 


that their 0 ble Settlement 
Perf Kat: that their firſt conſiderable Se ent was 


at Magadoxo, a City known, tho' very ob- 
ſcurely, by the Arabian Geographers, 
which muſt have been firſt inhabited, be- 
cauſe of its advantageous Situation. 

The Bedouin or Bedwin Arabs had wan- 
dered to the uttermoſt Parts of Egypt, of 


| Nubia, and, — even of Barbary, and 


had ſettled towards the Eaſt Coaſt ; where 
they lived, in their ancient Manner, under 
Tents, teeding of Flocks, which were 
port, while they cultivated 


barity of theſe Cafres made them edge by 
Degrees to the Coaſt, and there build a 
City whoſe beginnings are to us unknown. 
After this, theſe ſame Arabs ſtrengthned 
by others, built Brava, and Monbaga, and 
ſome other Cities of the Coaſt quite to 
Ouilba. a 5 . 
Theſe Colonies, according to one of 
the Hiſtories of the Country cited by 


' Barros, had been ſettled about the Year 


CCCXX of the Hejra, or DCCCCN XXII - 
of Chriſt. About the Year of the Hejra 
CCCC, of Chriſt MIX, a Perſian Prince, 
younger Brother to the Soltan of Shiraz, 
came to ſettle at. Quilba. Barros calls Sol- 
tan Hoſen, the Father of this Prince, King 
of Shiraz; but at the 'Time he ſpeaks of 


| he could be only Khaz or tributary Prince 


of Shiraz, ſubject to Soltan Addulat, of 
the Family of Buiya, who was Lord of all 
Perjia, and the principal Mohammedan 
Provinces 


JSrf#f went to CHINA. 
Provinces of the Upper 4/za, from the Year 
of the Hejra CCCCIV, pA Chriſt MXIII, 
to the Year :CCCCXI, of Cbriſt MXIX, 
and the ſame ſucceeded him to the Vear of 

the Hejra CCCCLXXXVIII, of Chrift 
MXCIV. Ir is alſo: faid, that theſe, Per- 
fans called themſelves. Amogaydi, or Fol- 


lowers of Zaid, the chief of a Sect which 


claſhed with the Arabs and the Africaus; 
but it is likely we muſt read Imamzada, as 
if they were deſcended from Ali, by ſome 
one of the Imams or Pontifs of the Per- 
fan Sect; this Difference was the Cauſe 
that this new Colony of Perſians went to 
the Place where they afterwards built 


Thoſe at Magadoxo were the firſt that Barros, | 


| diſcovered the Gold Trade at Scfala, one 
of their Ships being horſed thither by the 
Currents: but they did not make the Diſ- 
| 2 profeſſedly, or on ſet — tho? 
they had ſome Knowledge of it ; becauſe 
they dared not go near Cape Currents, 
which being {till a dangerous Navigation, 
was abundantly more ſo to thoſe who 
made as little tree with the Offing as poſſi- 
ble. The Kings of Ouilba made Diſco- 
very of a good Part of the Coaſt, and 
became Maſters of Monbaza, Melinda, and 
the Iles of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monfra, 
Comro, and ſome others; they even ſent 
ſome Colonies over to the Ifland of St. 
Lawrence, and their chief Reſidence was 
at Sofala. 'Theſe Perſian Adventurers, or 
their Deſcendants, were in Poſſeſſion, here, 
-" long 
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When the Mohammedans, 


long before the Portugueſe found out the 
Way to rhe Indies And other Colonies, at 
different Times, from Perſia and Arabia, 

did alſo ſeat themſelves on many Parts of 

this Coaſt, and moſt of the Cities were ſo 

many Republics or little Kingdoms, when 
diſcovered by Vaſco de Gama. Some of 

them were Sonnis or of the Arabian Sect, 

others were Imamis, or of the Perſian; 

and theſe religious Diſſenſions, as well as 

| a Jealouſy of each other in Trade, ſtirred 
them to great Wars, which it ſeems the 
other Arabs knew nothing of, or any 

way concerned themſelves with. _ 

They force The Mohammedans being thus in Poſſeſ- 
oder hy ſion of the whole Coaſt down to Cape 
Country, Currents, obliged tbe Cafres to retire into 
the Country. It was ſeldom theſe Cafres 

came down to the Sea-Side, except to 
look for Ambergreeſe , which the Sea 

threw up at certain Times: But they found 

it alſo more Southerly, and trucked it 

with the Mohammedans, to whom they alſo 

brought Ivory, Gold-Duſt, and Tygers, 
Leopards, and Lions Skins, which they 

}- adframbFDeſart: + 

What we It ſeems as if, in the third Century of 
_ of the Mohammediſm, the Towns we are ſpeaking 
pe 0 Ke of were not yet built, and that the Trade 
hamme- was immediately negociated with the Ne- 
dan Settle- groes themſelves by the Egyptian Mer- 
ne Cuno Chants of the Red-Sea, and the Coaſt of 
India of Arabia. This Coaſt was as yet called no 
more than the Country of the Zinges ; and 
the Name of Zangucbar, ſince impoſed on 
| | I its 


firſt went to CHIN A. 


it, ſeems to be given by the firſt Javiga- ö 


165 


tors who came thither from Pera. Bar 


in the Indian Tongue ſignifies a Coaſt, as 


Abuifeda and the other Eaſtern Geogra- 


phers have obſerved: And the Perfans 


who were acquainted with the Malabar . 


and ſome other Coaſts ſo called by the [z- 


dians, called this Country of Negroes Zin- 


gebar or Zinjebar, if we pronounce it as 


the Arabs do, or Zinguebar as the Perſians. 
All the Shores Northward and then Eaſt- 


ward quite to the River Indus, were in 


Subjection to the Mohammedans And 
from the Indus down to Cape Comorin, 


they met with Moors in many Places, but 
particularly at Calicut. Barros relates, 
that Sarama Payrimal being ſeduced to 
 Mohammediſm, and being deſirous to dye 


at Mecca, divided Malabar, his Domini- 


ons, between his Children and Relations, 
and that he gave Calicut to one of his Ne- 


1 
. . 


phews who was his chief Heir, together 


with the Title of Samorin, or Emperor of 
Malabar. 5 ö 

The Moors coming to Coulam to trade, 
this King Payrimal gave them Calicut 
where they kept their grand Warehouſes, 
not only of the Pepper and Ginger the 
Country abundantly produces, but alſo of 
all the Drugs and Spices which were 
brought from the Iſlands, and the utter- 


Their firſt 

Settlements 
there owing 
to Trade. 


moſt Parts of the Eaſt. This Settlement 
and the Veneration the Samorius, Who 


ſucceeded Sarama Payrimal, had for the 
Moors, gave them a great Sway at Calicut, 
0 13 and 


Is + 
— 
2 

* 


When the Mohammedans 


and upon all the Coaſt, where they made 
Allyances with the Principal Indians, who 
thought it an Honour to give them their 
Daughters in Marriage. They inſinuated 
themſelves alſo into a great Intereſt with 
the Princes of the different Parts of the 
Coaſt, as Idalcan, Nizamaluco, Cotalmaluco, 
Madramaluco, for being at perpetual War 
with each other, they made great account 
of the Moors, and endeavoured all they 
could to engage them in their Service, 
they being, in thoſe Times, the beſt Soldi- 
ers in all the Indies. Moſt of the Patans 
or Kings of the Indies were Idolaters, 
nor had Mohammegiſm taken any deep 
Root in the Country, nor did.it till Kin 
Ekbar, in the beginning of the oye wn! pod 
Century, made a Conqueſt of moſt of 
_ theſe States, FVV 
From Cape Comorin Eaſtward, the Por- 
tugusſe did not meet with ſuch Swarms of 
Moors; nevertheleſs they were ſettled upon 
Malacca, upon ſeveral Parts of Sumatra, 
and among the Molucca's ; but there was 
ſcarce any of them in moſt of the other 
Kingdoms. 'They were already at Canton, 
and in the other chief Ports, when the 
Portugueſe arrived, but according to the 
Teſtimony of our two Authors, they had 
been there ever ſince the CCXXX Year 
of the Hejra. » 5 
They bad From theſe Premiſes we deduce That 
four Ways the Arabs formed their Settlements four 
# fe 2 ſeveral Ways; by Conqueſt, by Diſcovery, 


in the In- by Trade, and y NMiſſion. By the firſt 
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down to Cape Currents, among the poor 
unarmed Cafres who had it not in their 
Power to prevent them from ſeizing on 
what Parts they ſaw good: Their Colo- 
nies of Magadoxo, Brava, and Quilba were 
{ſomewhat in the Nature of ours in theſe 
latter Times; bur not ſo difficult to main- 
tain, becauſe of the Proximity of the 
Red- Sea, whence the Arabs had all Sorts 
of Aſſiſtance. By the two other they 


ſeated themſelves in all the other Parts, 
but more eſpecially by Commerce. Theſe 


* were not in thoſe Days ſo ſafe 
and ſo frequent; wherefore the Merchants 
were under a neceſſity of making a long 
Stay at the principal Scales, where they 
took to them Wives, their Religion al- 
lowing them a number; theſe new Fami- 
lies brought on others, and the Princes 
being ſenſible it was greatly for their Ad- 
vantage to draw the Trade of Perſia, Ara- 


bia, and at the ſame time of Egypr, and 


Europe, by the Red-Sca, into their own 
Ports, theſe Merchants met every where 
with the kindeſt Uſage they could with. 
Theſe Idolatrous Princes, confirmed in their 
old Superſtitions, were not at all ſcrupu- 
lous about differences in Religion, but ad- 
mitted all indifferently. So they readily 
allowed their Subjects to embrace Moham- 
mediſm, which they preferred to the reſt; 


becauſe of the hopes theſe Arabs gave 


14 them 
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Means they poſſeſſed theniſelves of all the : 
Provinces which made their vaſt Empire: 
By the ſecond they got footing in Afric 
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Men the Mohammedans 


N them of Protection from the Soltans, 
whoſe Power was known in the remoteſt 


Eaſt: Even Princes themſelves made pro- 
feſſion of Mohammediſm in troubleſom 
Times, that the Moors might join them; for 
in latter Days they were ſo multiplyed, 
that they alone peopled whole Cities, or 
a part of the moſt conſiderable. Thus 
this Religion, which has nothing very in- 
convenient in it, did by little and little ob- 
tain in many Parts; and at length received 


an acceſs of Power, when ſome of its Pro- 


T heir Set- 
#lements 
that vere 


owing to 


Trade and 


fo Religion, 


feſſors being raiſed to the firſt Poſts in the 
Courts of Cambaya and Guzarat, invited 
a greater number of thoſe Aſiatic Turks 
called Rumis, and even ſeized on ſome 
Poſts, as did Malic Ax, who raiſed a con- 
fiderable Settlement at Dis, from whence 
he a long time infeſted the Portugeſe. 

By Trade and Religion the Arabs got 
footing in ſome Parts of Malabar, as has 


already been. noted, and by the ſame 


Means they came to be very conſiderable 
upon Malacca. They firſt went thither as 
Merchants, and ſome of them there fixing 
their Abode, gained many of the Idola- 
ters over to Mohammediſm., From Malacca 
they ſailed. round to the Molucca's, and 
having prevailed on the Kings of Tidore 
and Zernate, together with ſeveral others to 
Join with them in Religion, they reaped 
great Benefits from theſe Princes, whom 
the concerns of Trade, and the Protection 
theſe Moors gave them room to hope, con- 
firmed in Mohammediſm. According 8 

| he 


frft went to C HIN A. 
the Portugueſe Writers they had not been 
long upon the Molucca's before our Diſco- 
very of the Indies. 25 | 
They had been in China above five 
Hundred Years before, and, according to #ement in 


our two Authors, they were there very 
numerous ; bur the Severity of the Chineſe 
Laws prevented them. from propagating 
their Faith with the ſame Freedom they 
had been allowed in the Indies So that 
they did not convert the Chineſe; they could 
obtain nothing farther there than the free 
Exerciſe of their Religion. The great 
number of them, before the Year CCC of 
the Hejra, ſufficed to People a Part of the 
chief Cities of China, where the Portugueſe 
found them. | = 

Our Subject naturally leads us on to ſay 
ſomething of the manner how the Moham- 
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Their Set. 


China Xof | 


raiſed by 


Religion. 


In what 


Manner 
they ex- 


medans extended their Sect to the Extre- tendedtheir 


mities of Aja and Afric. Now the Man- 
ner of this was widely difterent from the 
Way taken to proclaim the Goſpel to the 
Univerſe, particularly by the Apoſtles in 


the firſt Ages of the Church: The Diſci- 


ples of Chriſ# were harmleſs, humble, 
poor, patient, and foes to Riches; and 
ſo averſe were they to every ſort of Vio- 


Religion. 


lence, That many of the primitive Chri- 


ſtians, moved by the Spirit of Meekneſs 
and Forbearance, forſook the Profeſſion of 
Arms, deeming it unlawful to fight even 
with the Enemies of the State. The A- 
poſtles and their Diſciples confined them- 
ſelves to the pure Doktrine they had re- 


ceived 
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When the Mohammedans 


| ceived from Feſus Chriſt; they expoſed 


themſelves to numberleſs 'Torments in De- 
fence of itz they prayed for their Enemies, 
nor ever returned Evil for Evil; they 
hoarded not Wealth, and whatever the 
Believers depoſited in their Hands, was 
faithfully diſtributed to the Poor: Thus 
was it the Goſpel was firſt recommend- 
ed to the World. | 

The firſt Arabians were of different 
Manners,and had a contrary way of think- 


ing; but without entering into a Detail of 


the 4 onal Qualities of Mohammed their 
Prophet, a turbulent ambitious Man; let it 
ſuffice that we draw you the exact Picture 


of their reputed Saints, and principal 


Friends to the Koran. Their whole Re- 
ligion conſiſted in a ſcrupulous Obſer- 
vance of Times of Prayer, Ablutions; in 
beſtowing of ſome Alms, and in fighting 
for the Eſtabliſhment of their Empire. 


Their Sermons were very ſhort, and when 


they came into a Country they declared 


themſelves Companions of the Prophet, that 
they were come to exhort them to em- 
brace the Religion he had taught, and to 
root them out if they refuſed. Thus was 
it the Conqueror of Afric, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the Africans; and all the Propaga- 

tors of this pernicious Sect have always 
talked after the very ſelf ſame Rate. And 
thus was the Koran erected not only upon 
the Ruins of Paganiſm in Arabia; but alſo up- 
on the Ruins of all States and Profeſſions, 
and that, by Blood, by Plunder, and by all 


the Cruelties to be imagined, Hiſtory 


- 
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Hiſtory does not inform us that the They did 
Mohammedans uſed any other Means to 7 ſpread 
ſpread their Doctrin. It is true, indeed, e rat 
that in ſome of their Books we read of — 5 
Diſputes they had with the Chriſtians of Inftru#ion. 
the Seventh Century, in which they boaſt 
of confounding them. Emir Cond, in his 
Hiſtory of Al, tells us, this Kalif diſpu- 
ted with a Chriſtian Monk, and ſo 3 
from the Goſpel, convinced him That 
Mohammed was the Paraclete or Comforter 
promiſed by Feſus Chriſt, that the Monk 
embraced Mohammediſm : But ſuch Exame 
_ ples, as liable as they are to doubt, are fo 
very uncommon, that nothing. can thence 
be inferred to fatisfy us they made as 
many Proſelytes by the Strength of Argu- 
ment and Conviction, as by Might and 
Victory. In the Writings of the Eaſtern 
Chriſtians we have Examples, and even the 
Acts of many Diſputes upon Religion, 
but ever to the Advantage of the Chriſti- 
ans. Accordingly the Mohammedans but 
ſeldom recurred to this Way of drawing 
Men into their Belief; it could not anſwer 
their Purpoſe, and varyed from the Begin» 
nings of their Religion. 

When they were unable to Fre They were 
their Faith by Arms, as they had done in % quiet 
a Part of Aſa and Afric, it does not ap- e eie 

. eligion 
pear They had recourſe to any Thing but obere they 
Cunning, 'Treachery, and their own Inte- ere 
reſt ; they did not venture to condemn-the weakep., 
Religion by Law eſtabliſhed in a Coun- 

try where they were Strangers, on the _ 
” contrary, 


172 When the Mohammedans 
contrary, they were very cautious how 
they ottended thoſe they dreaded, Bur 

they had nothing to fear in the Sea Ports 
of the Indies; for the native Idolaters 
are not apt to take Umbrage at religious 
Differences, and have never made it their 
Endeavour to draw Strangers into their ſe- 
veral Sects. The Fakirs or Mohammedan 
Devotees were by no means prone to the 
raſh Doings they ſometimes ventured on 
for the Sake of Religion; and if we make 
4 Scrutiny into the Number of their Mar- 
tyrs, we ſhall find them but few in Number, 
if we except thoſe who dyed Sword in 
hand, who are all honoured with that Dig- 
nity. It hapned alſo, but ſeldom in the 
Primitive Times, That Derviſes or Fakirs 
undertook long [Journeys in the Cauſe of 
Mohammediſim But when any Prince was 
diſpoſed to embrace it, then they ſent for 
ſome who made an End of inſtructin 
him; and, upon Tidore, the e 
found one of this Sort, who was come to 
waſh away the Lees of the old Idolatry in 
that Kingdom. The Moors expected to 
get by it if they undertook to propa- 
ate their Religion; and made them- 
Mares Maſters of the Trade, by promiſing 
to defend the Princes againſt their Ene- 
mies; and ſending for further Supplies of 
their own People, they added to their 
Strength, and often reigned Chiefs of the 
Ports that had received them as Foreign 
Dealers. Somerimes, under the Mask of 


Devotion, they perſuaded the Princes, _— 
| rac 


forft went to CHINA. 
the moſt conſiderable Perſonages to go 
Pilgrims to Mecca, or to ſend rich Pre- 
ſenrs thither; by which means they had 
ſo advanced their Affairs in the princi- 
pal Empories, that, when the Portugueſe 


arrived, they tranſacted all the Trade of 


the Eaſt. In this flouriſhing State, they 
without difficulty drew over to them 


a great many Perſons, and particularly 


Slaves and Meſtices, who thereby became 
exempt from all Tribute, as they claimed 
the advantages at firſt granted to the 
Mohammedans to allure them into the 
Ports. | ig Cate VE | £2. BRIT 
- By theſe Means and Methods did the 
Mohammedans propogate the Koran, which 
has ſtill more extenſively prevailed ſince 
the time the Mogul Emperors became 
Maſters of the Kingdoms of Cambaya, 
Guzarat and many others, where this Se& 
had not yet admiſſion, and where it was 
miſtruſted, feeble, and in no condition to 
make any Attempt. 708 
Now the difference between theſe Miſ- 
ſions and thoſe of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians is obvious, as much as ſome mo- 
dern Authors have dared to make the 
Compariſon ; they are not even to com- 
pare to thoſe of latter Times. 
- Fath. Naverette writes that in his time 
there were about five hundred thouſand 
Moors in China; and believes they had 
not been in the Country above five hun- 
dred Years, and that they had conſider- 


ably multiplyed by Marriages: He * 
f at 
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that many of them took Degrees in the Sect 
of Literati, but that the reſt conſidered them 
as „e whence it is plain they 
thought this Sect incompatible with their 
SS. 5 ͤ ᷣͤ 0 
By what has been hitherto offered, 
we may pretty clearly diſcern how the 
Afohammedans may have at firſt got in- 
to China; and it ſeems that they did 
not force an Admittance as elſewhere, 
but infinuated themſelves under the pre- 
tences of Trade chiefly; and that 
the 'Trade driven by the Upper Tartary 
was the moſt uſual and ex ious : Bur 
we cannot tell exactly what this Rout 
may have been, becauſe not only our 
Authors of the middle Ages and the 
modern Crecks, but alſo the Arabs and 
the Perhans have under the denomina- 
tion of Turks and Tartars comprehended 
many Nations of diſcordant Manners, 
Tongues, and Religion, beſides that the 
moſt able Geographers have never prick- 
ed down the Limits of the Extent they 
place them in. torr, po 
Iny Ni-. They moſt of them ſay that the Coun- 
tions com- try of _ is the boundary of the Provin- 
prehended ces ſubject to the Meo/lems,, and confines 
«nder „ upon Turkeftan. Then when they ſpeak 
—_— of Turkeſtan or Tokareſtan, which is the. 
fame * they agree in nothing about it, 
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* Our Author here prong! contradicts æuhat he 
aſſerts in a Paſſage before, but he here underſtands that tho 
theſe tævo were diſtinct Provinces conſidered as ſuch,yet as they 
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F faſt went to CHINA.  . vs 
but in ſaying Ir is a very vaſt Province Abulfeda 
beyond the Oxus and Country of Bale; Tacuti 
and that it reaches to BaJakſban, which ; gr aw 
is . thirteen Days diſtant therefrom. In be, Ara- 
Tokareftan they place a great number of bian Geo- 
Nations, which they comprehend. under gr=phers. 

the general Name of Turks; and the 
chiet of them are theſe. 'The People of 
Bujak, free, very barbarous, and their 
Country twelve Days in Extent: The 
Najahis, or Nogais, who inhabit a very 
great Country, a Month in Dimenſion : 
Thoſe of Ferak, in a Country of the 
fame Extent; they have a King and 
are Mohammedans of the Sect of Ali, whoſe 
Deſcendants they pretend to be, and 
whom they take to be the God of the 
Arabs. 110 n | 
Then they come to the Zartars, proper- 
ly ſo called, whom they write Tatars ; 
cruel, inhuman, lawleſs and without Re- 
ligion, except that moſt of them worſhip 
the Sun; in Language they differ from 
the reſt : They ſpeak alſo of thoſe they 
cay Tagazgaz, a Name variouſly written, 
from the aptneſs of taking one Letter for 
another, in a Character wherein a Point 
or two differently placed quite alters the 
Pronunciation: Others _ have, called 
Hakak; theſe are free, and worſhip the 
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were included in each other, they ave to be conſidered © 
but as one when either of the Names is uſurped in 4 
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When the Mohammedans 


Stars as did the ancient Arabs, and ſoine 


of them were Chriſtians: Others, called 


 Hettis, who inhabit a Tract of twenty 


Days Extent, more polite and ingenious 


than the preceding: Thoſe of Harkir the 


fame, they had a King greatly reſpected 
by them, in whoſe preſence no Man ap- 
peared till he had attained his fortieth 
Year :- The Larkazjes, the Catlajes, and 
ſome others are as - unkown : The Caz, 
who were ' Chriſtians, and a very potent 
People, formerly ſubje& to the Seljukian 
Soltans ; but who waged War with Soltan 
Sinjar the Son of | Malec-Shah, defeated 
him and took him Captive, tho after- a 


Years Confinement he made his Eſcape : 


The Geographers ſpeak alſo of the Ba- 


Hara or Tahara who poſſeſſed a Country 


of forty Days Journey, among whom there 
were Chriſtians, eus, Mohammedans, L. 
deolaters, and Magians or worſhippers of 
Fire: Many more are named in Hiſto= 


ry, the Moguls, the Hiathelites, the Kip- 
jaks, the Alains, the Karis and Markis; 


in fine many - numerous Hoards who 


were ſubdued by Fenghiz-Khan, but who 


before obeyed Ung Khan, whom he over- 
threw in Battle. F 
This detail may evince it impoſſible to 
know. what People our Authors and even 
the Orientals mean, when they they uſe 
the general Denomination of Turks and 
Tartars. And if in Europe we are at 
ſo great a loſs to trace out the ancient 
Cities, and the many Nations whoſe 
5 5 Names 


firſt went o CHINA 
Names ftand recorded in Hiftory, we 
muſt be infinitely more to ſeek when 
we attempt to recover Cities and Coun- 
tries ſo very imperfectly known to the 


Ancients, who have ſo often changed both 
Name and Maſter, and who have been 


fo harraſſed and ravaged by continual . 


Wars. 


Now, as it may be obſerved, among 


the People and Nations, ſo compre- 
hended under the general Denomina- 
tion of Tartars, there was a great Num- 
ber of Chriſtians, not only when Fenghiz 
Khan erected his Empire but long before 
this Epoch: For in the Hiſtory of the 
Neftorians we read that Timothy, their Ca- 
tholic, who ſucceeded Hananjaſhua, the 
ſame mentioned in the Chineſe and Syri- 


ac Inſcription, wrote to the Khan or Em- 


peror of the Tariars and to ſome other 
Princes of Turkeſtan, exhorting them to 
embrace the Chriſtian Faith, which he 
did together with two hundred thouſand 
of his Subjects. We may be ſure 
theſe People were true Tartars or Turks, 
the ſame Catholic being conſulted by the 
Biſhop, he ſent into 3 Country, con- 
cerning the manner how he was to 
make them keep Lent, and celebrate 
the Service; they being accuſtomed to 


Milk and Fleſh, and unuſed ro Corn and 


Wine. His anſwer was, that in Lent 
they ſhould abſtain from Fleſh; but that 
during the ſame they might have Milk 
as uſual ; and that as to the celebration 

. FF they 
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When the Mohammedans 
they ſhould abſolutely provide them- 
ſelves with Bread and Wine. From that 
time we, in the Eccleſiaſtic Notitia of 
the Neſtorian Church, have a Metro- 
politan of Turłęſtan, one of Tangut, one 
of Chanbalig or Cambalu, and one of Ca- 
gar and NMowakat; as they had Me- 
tropolitans they muſt needs have had 
5 —5— under them; and accordingly we 
Abulfar. find one called Mar Danha, in the Hi- 
p. 286. ſtory of Fenghiz Khan; Mar is conferred 

on Saints and Biſhops, and Danba is a 
proper Name, very common among the 
Neſtoriaus, but not to ſignify a Town as 
Hiſt. of 2 hg Khan's Hiſtorian miſtakes. 'The 

Tenziuz : | 
x eſt Arabian Authors agree that Cabul, 


han p. 


186. Which they place in an extent of Coun- 
Abulfed. try they call Bamian, whole Capital was: 
P. 522. half a Day from Bak, was the laſt City 


inhabited by Mdo/lems, tho pretty muc 
blended with Chriſtiaus, Jews, Magians, 
or Worſhippers of Fire, and Idolatrous In- 
dians. Now altho'the Mpohammedans were 
very powerful in Choraſſan, Chowarazm, 
the Mawaralnahra or 7. 1 and tho 
among the Turks and Tartars, we juſt 
now mentioned, there were thoſe who 
had received Mohammediſm; their Num- 
ber was but ſmall, and unable to ex- 
tend their Colonies into China, fo that 
tho' in the Courſe of ſeveral Ages ſome 
of them may have gone thither by Tar- 
zary and have ſettled, it is more likely 
the body of them went through the Vi- 
dies. We have taken notice of the Set- 
SD | tlements 
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'  Hements they had upon the Coaft of 4 
ric, and a Trade had been opened between 
Peyſia and China before, by the Canal de- 
ſcribed by our Authors: But the way 
was ſtill made clearer for them, by the Cond: E. 
Indian Conqueſts of the Gaznavid Soltans, mir Leb, 
ſo called becauſe the Seat of their Em- Tarith | 
pire, which laſted one hundred and fifty f 
Jas was at Gaznab, a City which ſome 
Geographers make the Capital of a Pro- 
vince of the ſame Name, while others 
place it in the Country of Bamian, and 
others in . Zableftlaan or Gour ; For we 
cannot too particularly inform our Readers 
who have not applyed to the Oriental 
Tongues, That the Eaſtern Geographers, 
even thoſe who are cryed up for their 
Accuracy, are feldom of one Mind as to 
the Diviſion of Provinces. 'Ths firſt of 
theſe Soltans was Habactakin whole Son, 
 Yaminaddulet Abulkaſem Mahmud, began 
his Reign in the Year of the Hera 
CCCLXXXVII and of Chriſt DCCCXVIE z.B. . 
The Arabian Hiſtorians and the Perſian rich. Con- 
write that he compelled a great many ſy- Eni 
dians into Mohammediſm, and among other bulte 
things it is obſerved that he took the Geo. Per- 
City of Sumnat, upon the Sea Shore, Abulfed. 
Where: there was an Idol which he or- n. 531. 
dered into Pieces. It is plain alſo that 
during the ceaſeleis Wars between theſe 
Soltans, and ſome others with their 
Neighbours, ſeveral of them, after a De- 
fear, took Refuge in the Indies. Whence 
this Part ſwarmed with Mohammedans, and 
; un 2 „ 


T hey went 
to China 


both by 


Men the Mohammedans 
eſpecially after. ſome of the Kings of Ia 
doftan had embraced. their Faith, as did 
others in Malabar, Malacca, the Moluccas, 
and moſt of the circumjacent Iſlands 4 which 
we learn from the Portugueſe Authors on- 
1y, the Arabians having no mention. at 
c 
They went to China then partly by 
Sea Land through Turkeftan, and by Sea from 


*, 
* 


and Land. Siraß, as we read in our Eve vis: ro 


whom al noſt alone we are indebted for 
this Information. The Syſtem of Bergeron 
and ſome Moderns that have foilowed 
him, is grounded upon a falſe Supoſi- 
tion That the 'Arabs knew and uſed 
the Compaſs a long time before us, a 
Notion countenanced by our latter Ac- 
counts of China, that tell us the Chi- 
neſe had that piece of Knowledge, which 
is an empty Aſſertion. Our two Authors 
report that Siraf was the Boundary of 
the Chineſe Navigation, and that they 
ſteered the ſame Courſe the Arabs did; 
creeping almoſt continually along Shore, 
and keeping the Land aboard as much 
as poſſible. So that the great number of 
Mohammedans at Canfit, when that City 
was ſacked, had increaſed there by the 
means of Merchants from Pera and S- 
ria, partly by Sea and partly by Land, 
who there enjoyed the free Exerciſe of 
their Religion, as well as the Jews, 


They did the Chriſtians and Indians. 


9 


ot ſpread” It is obſervable That the Mohammed- 
heir Doc- 


trin 


China. 


in aus never attempted to ſpread their Do- 


1 
* 8 + 


e went w CH IN A. 


rin in China, as they had done in o- 
ther e. either reſtrained by the Laws 


which made it Penal, or unable to win 
over the Chineſe who may have been more 


hard to convince than were afterwards the 
Kings and People of the N denen 
Hands, who profeſſed Mohammed. 

the Portugueſe found out the — to them. 
The Mhbammedan Miſſionaries have never 


5 *＋ 
184 


mm before 


o 


been numerous, and of the great number 


of Saints of their Se&, concerning whom 
they have long and tedious Stories, not 


one. Soul ever expoſed his Life in the 


Propagation of Mohammediſm. This a- 
bominable Sect was eſtabliſned by Vio- 
lence only, by Slaughter, and the Horrors 
of War, and thus was it that it diffuſed 
it ſelf over all the Countries ſubdued by 
Mohammed and his Succeflors. © Thus was 
it that Yaminaddulet Mahmud the Son of 
Sabactakin conveyed it into a part of the 

Indies he conquered, ſince wiki it has 
inſenſibly over-ran the Country, but eſpe- 
cially ſince the Magul Emperors, deſcended 
of Zamerlan, have made public profeſſion 
of it : Notwithſtanding which, there are 
ſtill a great number of Idolaters in Inao- 
fan, and in our Days there are many Ra- 
ja's or Indian Princes who adhere to their 
old Syſtem, as do alſo moſt of the Pa- 


tans or Nobles, the Banians or Merchants, 


and the body of the common People. 
By our laſt Accounts there 1s a great 
number of Mohammedans in China, and 


Navarette writes 'That in his time they 


The num 
ber of Mo- 
hammed- 
ans in 


m 3 Were China. 
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thouſand, which is ſufficient] 
by our French Miſſionaries. T 


were computed at above five hundred 


Mes eye 

neſe Mohammed ans tak 1 orig 
the Cbineſe Mobammedans take no Degrees, 
as do the reſt of the Literati, to qualify 


them for Poſts; and that this they obferve 


out of a Religious Principle, thinking it un- 
lawtul to perform the Change Ces, 
ſo long the Subject- matter of Diſpute, 
and which, after a Deliberation of almoſt 
ſeventy Years. ſtanding, have been at 
length condemned by the Holy See. By 
ſeveral Accounts we are allo informed 
'That the Mohammedans who do take the 
Degrees, are rejected by the reſt as Apo- 
ſtates, ſo that they on their part quite 
renounce the Mohammedan Faith, re- 


nothing thereof but the averſion 


they have contracted to Swines Fleſh, 
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© CONCERNING _ 
The FE Ms diſcovered in 
e 


UR Authors obſerve that in the ge- 

U neral Devaſtation of China, and par- 
ticularly when Canfu was taken, a great 
number of Chriftians, eus, Mohammedans, 
and Farfis [ Parſces] were put to the Sword. 
In the preceding Idquiries we have diſcuſſed 
the Origin of Chri/tianity and Mohammediſin 
in this Country; but it is impoſſible to 
ſpeak ſo poſitively concerning the Jews 
there; for the Hiſtory of the Country affords 
no Light to guide us in this Reſearch, the 
Chintſe for the moſt Part, as is ſaid, omit= 
ting all foreign Matter, or what relates to 
Strangers; and, if we may rely on the 
Teſtimony of the moſt learned Feſvits, 
their Hiſtory is quite ſilent as to the Sub- 
Je& we are now upon: And yer there is a 
reat number of Fews in China, as may 
be gathered from our two Authors, and 
| 5 the 


Trig. ubi 
ſupra, 


al Inquiry cncerning the Jews 
the rather as they are ſtill in ſeveral Pro- 


vinces, but particularly in the Trading 


Cities. 9 5 
Fath. Matthew Ricci, whoſe Work con- 
tains the firſt genuin Informations we 
had concerning China, leit behind him in 
his Memoirs, from whenee Trigam com- 
piled his Book, De Chriftiana Expeditione 
apud Sinas, a very remarkable Story to our 
Purpoſe. © A Few of the City of Caifamfu, 
the Capital of the Province of 71 


coming to Pekin to take his Degrees, an 


hearing that this Stranger and his Compa- 


nions adored one only God, and abhorred 
the Superſtitions of the idolatrous Nations 
and the Mohammedans, had the Curioſity to 
day him a Viſit, Fath. Ricci conducting 
Finn into the Chappel, he there ſaw a Pi- 
Eture of the bleſſed Virgin with the Infant 
7 5 in her Arms, and a St. 1 at 
Hand, and taking them for Rebekah, Fa- 

eo, and Eſau, thought he knew them: 


5 And after the ſame Manner he gueſſed at 


Sight of the four Evangeliſts. The Fa- 


ther put ſeveral Queſtions to him, and by 


his Anſwers underſtood he profeſſed the 
Old Law ; and that he acknowledged him- 


ſelf an Ifraglite, and not a Few - Where= 
upon Father Ricci concluded him a Deſ- 


cendant of the Ten Tribes carried away 
into. Captivity, and diſperſed over the 


utterrnoſt Parts of the EH. He ſhewed 


him the Bible of Philipp II. printed by 
Plantin, and this Jew knew the Hebrew Cha- 
racters but could not read them, 


He 


" in CHINA. - 


| He related that in the City whence he 
came, there were ten or twelve Thouſand 
Fewiſh Families, who had a' good hand- 


om Synagogue, which they had lately re- 


built at a conſiderable Expence : That for 


five or fix Hundred Years they had there 


Ne elerved the Pentateuch written upon 

_ Rolls, which they held in great Venera- 
tion: That at Hamche the apital of the 
Province of Chequiang, there was ſtill a 
greater Number of Hfaelites and a Syna- 
Pere That ſome alſo there were in other 
Provinces, but, that Kohl deſtitute of Syna- 

gogues, oy. were 1885 decreaſed in 
Number. e are told, that this 'Few in 
| en 5 Hebrew Words differed 


rom our Manner, as in Heroſoloim and 


Moſeia : He informed them That ſome of 
his Countrymen underſtood - Hebrew, and 
among the reſt a Brother of his: That for 
his Part, having, from his Youth up, ap- 
| Fe yed himſelf to the Chineſe Literature, 


e had negleQed the other: He frank- 


ly confelſet, that for this Reaſon he 


had been deemed unworthy ' to enter 


the Synagogue, by the Perſon who was 
Chief of it: But that he was not very ſo- 
licitous about his Excluſion, - provided be 
obtained his Doctors Degree. 

It were to be wiſhed Fath. Ricci or ſome 
other N had been a little better 
acquainted with Hebrew ; for by the read- 


8 of their Books, they might have known 
the Difference between theſe Copies which 


my have been Ancient and thoſe at pre- 
ſent d 


185 


An Inquiry conterning the Jews 
fent in the Hands of the Jes. Bernier is 


Tom. II. of Opinion there may have been of them 


| | Dutch 


in the Kingdom of Kaſbemir; and cites 
{ome Letters which Father Baſæus the Je- 
ſuit, who Was at Dehli, received from a 
Germain Feſuit at Pekin, which informed him 
he had ſeen ſome who had preſerved judaiſim 
and the Old Teſtament; who Rune nothing « 
the Death of Jeſus Chriſt, and who woula 
hav: made the Jeſuit their Kakati, / be 
would but have abftained from Pork. Now 
_ this Feſuit was Father Adam Schall, who 
lived above fifty Years in China with great 
Repute, being a Mandarin of the fir 
Order, and Prefident of the Tribunal of 
Mathematics. He during his long Abode 
in the Country, by his Intereſt and by his 
Underſtanding, as well as his Succeflors in 
the ſame Einploys might have diſcovered 
ſomething niore than we have coticerning 
the Fews in China; but they have nieglefted 
che Thing. It only appears, by what Fath. 
Zrigaut writes, That their Number was not 
very great, and that it rather diminiſhed | 
than not, becauſe many, to nay then 
ſelves for Offices, conformed to the Religion 
of the Country: And it is remarkable 72 
the Fews excluded thoſe Who applyed 
themſelves to the Chineſe Studies, which 
were neceflary to attain. to their Degrees; 
by which it is plain they thoughr the 


Practices of the Literati not free from 

Idolatry; and the Mohammedans, who 
were more in Number, thoughr the ſame 
Way, and no one of them could take his 
| Degrees 


diſtovered in CHINA, 187 
| Degrees '' without renounci ing Mohanme« þ 224 


2 ather Ricci. who thought theſe Hraeli- 
tes of Caifamfu might be tome Remains of 
the ten Tribes tranſlated by Shalmaneſer, 
does not ſeem to be much out of the Way. 
Benjamin the Few relates that in the Coun» In Inner. 
try of Niſapor there were ſome who pre- p. 97. 
tended to be of the Tribes of Dan, Zebu- 
lan, Aſber, and Naphtadl;: But we want 
many particulars to enable us to judge What 
there may be in this Notion, or whether 
it is a mere Conjecture or no. We ſhould 
have their Books, we ſnould know which 
they admit and which they are not ac- 
quainted with; For the. I/7aelites of the 
ten Tribes could neither have nor acknow- 
ledge the Books of the Prophets which 
ſo ſeverely reproach the Kings and People 
of Iſrae] with their Idolatry; no more 
than what was written during and after 
the Captivity, Wherefore' what Father 
Trigaut relates of the Few, That he re- 
hearſed the Stories of E, ber and Fudith, 
gives us to underſtand that he knew thoſe 
Books of Holy Writ, which had been 

Impoſſible if he had not been acquainted: 
with the other Jews. ; 42-266: 130 57 SORTER. 
But what Nicri ſays of the Story of 
Fudith muſt not make us ſuſpect his Ve- 
racity, becauſe that Book is not in the 
Hebrew Canon; for the Fews had ſome 
Knowledge of it as appears by de Voiſin's 
learned Preface on the Pugio Fidei, and by 
the Hebrew Tranſlations of it that _— 

5 en 


 : ws An Inquiry concerning the Jews 
E been printed; and what is more, the Jews 
* of Perſia have a Verſion of it in the Lan- 
X23 Fuge of that Country, whence it may 
| : have reached China. © 4 er 
: Father Ricci afterwards ſent: a Brother 
Feſuit, a Chineſe born, to the City of Cai- 
famnfu, to inquire into the Truth of what 
the Few had reported, and he found things 
to be exactly as he had ſaid. He procur- 
ed a Copy of the Beginning and Ending 
of the Books theſe ems had in their Syna- 
gogue; and upon collating theſe Copies 
WI the Halme Pentateuch, there ap- 
peared an exact Conformity of Paſſages 
and Characters between them, excepting, 
ſays Tyigaut, that, according to the ancient 
Cuſtom, theſe Fews had no Points. The 
Conformity of Character is a moſt certain 
Proof that theſe Books were not of the 
firſt Antiquity; and the Obſervation add- 
ed, That they were written without Points 
is no Proof at all; for at this Day the 
Pentateuchs written upon great Rolls of 
l Parchment, as the eus have them in their 
| Synagogues, are deſtitute of Points. 80 
* | that from ſuch uncertain Documents it is 
impoſſible to ſay. whether the .Fews went to 
China ſoon after the Tranſmigration of the 
Ten Tribes, or whether they came after- 
wards, as did the Chriſtians and Moham- 
medans, which is moſt likely to have been 
the Caſe. For without enlarging on this 
Subject, we on all Sides learn That ſince 
the Deſtruction of Feruſalem, there is hard- 
ly a Country where they have not been 
; in 


diſcovered is CHINA. 
ia great Numbers, befides'thoſe who were 
in Perſia and Egypt before that Time. 
Before Mohammediſm there were whole 
Nations of them in Arabia, as may be 
proved by many Paſſages of the Koran, 


Where they are mentioned. We have the 


Conteſt of Gregentius, Biſhop of the Sara- 
cens, with a Few called Herbanus, and by 
the Hiſtory of his Life in the Greek Meno- 


129. 


* 


logies and other Authors, we underſtand 


that he was ſent to Eleſbaau, King of Etbio- 
pia, who was then at War with the Jew 
Dunaan, King of the Homerites, a great 
Enemy to the Chriftians, by the Arabs 
called Dunaas But it is impoſſible to ga- 
ther any help from the Mobammedan Authors 
about theſe Affairs; for all their Hiſtories 
of the Times before their Prophet, are a Heap 
of groſs Fables without the leaſt Authori- 


ty. We muſt therefore confine ourſelves 


to the Time thereabouts, and to their Hi- 
ſtorians who have written ſince the Riſe of 
their Empire. 


The Fews were rſecuted by the Chri- 


ſtian Emperors, and eſpecially by Heraclius, 
who put a very great Number of them to 
Death, becauſe, ſay the Arabs, he was 
admoniſhed to beware of a circumciſed 


Nation, from whom he had every Thing 


to dread: This he conſtrued of the Jes, 
not dreaming of the Arabs,who were man 
of them circumciſed, as were afterwar 
thoſe who followed Mohammed ; tor all 
the Arabs were not ſo. This drove a 
| great Multitude of Fews into the Domi- 
b nions 
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nions of Pena, where ſome of them 


had been ever ſince the firſt Captivity; 
and Hiſtory informs us that they oſten 
ſtirred up thoſe infidel Princes againſt 


the Chriſtians: But they afterwards en- 


joyed more Liberty under the AMohamme= 
dans, who never diſturbed them in the 


Exerciſe of their Religion; which was the 


Reaſon they multiplyed 1 in all the 


Provinces of the Ka. And when the 
City of Bagdad was built by the Kalif 
Amanſur, and became the Capital of the 
AMohamwedan Empire, the Fews ſettled 


tere, and became very wealthy, and 
very potent. e 


ey thrived by various Means; many 
of them cultivated the Sciences, particu- 


larly Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, and Phyſic; 


others concerned themſelves with Trade, 
in which the Nation has ever been very 
induſtrious; and ſome got into the pub- 
lic Revenues and Cuftoms, as Receivers 
and Inſpectors. In a Word, they became 
ſo numerous and fo potent, that as the 
Chriſtians had obtained the Privilege to 
have their Patriarchs, they obtained almoſt 
the ſame for a Chief of their Nation they 
called Raſp Haggola, or Haggalut, whence 


the Arabs have their Ras al Falut, or Prince 


In ſtine- 
9 Far. P- 7 1 » 


of the Exiles, who exercited the ſame Ju- 
riſdiction over the eus the Patriarchs 
did over the Chriftians. 

This is what Rabbi Benjamin is very 
diffuſe on, but with too much exaggeration, 
after the Manner of the Fews, — 5 
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ſiſcavered in CHINA. 1 
had a plenary Authority and a kind of Pre- 
rogative over thoſe of his Nation. Some 
2 by this imaginary Prerogative of 
their Chiefs, have thought to elude the 
genuin Dritt of Jacob's Prophecy, The Scepter 
ball not depart from 1 But Confantin 
F Empereur in the Preface to his Tranſlation 
of | Benjamin's Travels, takes Notice of 
ſome Paſlages of this kind, and refutes 
them very ſolidly; for not to mention that 
all their Authors agree They have had 
no Prince of the Line of David to govern 
them fince the Deſtruction of the ſe- 
cond Temple; the Teſtimony of Tra- 
vellers, Ancient and Modern, confirm this 
Truth beyond all Contradiction: But the 
Fews for want of Proofs have embraced 
and ever made a great Stir about the firſt 
Reports which have from Time to Time 
prevailed of Fewsf Princes that have been 
Rid to be diſcovered in far diſtant Parts. 
One of the moſt remarkable Inſtan- 
ces of this kind, was upon the firſt News 
that arrived in Portugal of the Diſco- 
very of the Prefter Fohn or King of 
Ethiopia. Thoſe who had been ſent out 
reported that this Prince was of the Race 
of Solomon, that all his Subjects were cir- 
cumciſed, that they kept the Sabbath, that 
they abſtained from the Fleſh of Swine, 
that they obſerved many 3 Cu- 
ſtoms: And as there were two Fews a- 
mong thoſe who went on this Diſcovery 
they failed not to magnify every Object to 
their own People, who wanted nothing 
n . more 
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Anu Inquiry concerning the Jews 
to ſatisfy them there was a Fewiſo King in 
Afric, whence they deduced every Conſe- 


quence that could flatter them. 'Thus Rabbi 


Iſaac Abarbinel, who was then at Lisbon, did 


in ſome Parts of his Commentary upon 


the Prophets, recur to the firſt Accounts the 
Portugueſe gave of the great number of 
ews they found in the Indies. The Fews 


of Conftantinople- there printed a Spaniſh 


Tranſlation of a pretended Letter from 
Preſter Ta in Hebrew Characters, and 
diſperſed it about every where in different 
Languages. But the Jews did not long 
enjoy their Dream; for the Portugueſe, go- 
ing into the Country, found that as much 
as the Ethiopians were wedded to certain 
Judaical Practices, in which ſome Writers 
have in vain endeavoured to juſtify them, 
they were nevertheleſs Chriſtiaus. I» 

But, to drop this deluſory Prerogative, it 
is certain the Jews have for many Ages 
{warmed all the Eaf over; Perſia is full 
of them, and they had a Synagogue at 
Modain, the ancient Seleucia of the Par- 
thians, out of whoſe Ruins Bagdad was 


_ built; and when the Jews removed 
to 


is new City, they - became ver 
werful, and obtained of the Kalits ſuck 
rivileges as differed but little from thoſe 
the Chriſtians were allowed. And parti- 
cularly they attained to the Honour of 
having a Chief, the ſame the Arabs call 
Ras al Jalut, ſo much talked of by Benja- 
min and Abraham Zacut, the Author of the 
Jukhaſſin. Some learned Men of our 
__ own 


DT, 


©. diſcovered in CHINA. 
own Times have doubted of what the 
Jews: relate of the Ceremony of In- 
alling this their Magiſtrate, but it is 
very true; and ought not to be reckoned 


a flight enſign of Sovereignty. We read 


in the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, 
that it was the uſual Cuſtom for the Mo- 
hammedan Princes to leave them the free 
Choice of their Patriarchs; but the Per- 
ſon elected dee . be eee, this 
Dignity, till approved by the Sovereign. 
— —— 3 made it — 
lawful for Biſhops to inaugurate or in- 
throne a Patriarch till his Election had 
been confirmed in public Form, which 


theſe Chriſtians wiſely ordained to obviate 


ſuch Inconveniences as have frequently taken 


Birth from the Ambition d 9 of 


ſome private Men. Wherefore, before they 
Conſecrated or inſtalled a new Patriarch, 
they, beſides the Conge d Elire, uſually 
brought him into the Soltan s Preſence 
or to the Governor of the Country; an 
when the Election was confirmed, the new 
Patriarch was in great State conducted to 
the Church, or the Patriarchal Palace. 

We find many Inſtances of this in the 
Hiſtory of Egypt, and in that of the Catho- 
lics or Neftorian Patriarchs; while nothing 
of the like is recorded of the YJewi/h 
Chief. But as they were very rich, and 
oftentimes very powerful at the Courts of 
theſe Mohammedan Princes, where every 
Thing gave way to Gold, it is very likely 
they obtained much the ſame Honours 
©: n con- 
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An Inquiry concerning the Jews 
ly if we examin the Recital of Abraham 
of Salamanca, and ſome other Jews; as 
Benjamin and others fince him, it will be 
perceived theſe Cafes. were almoſt the 
fame. It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe their 
Writings are fabulous; they do not 
prove That the Princes of the Exiles held 
any Sovereignty over their own Nation, 
nay, their beſt Authors ingenuouſly confeſs 
there was no ſuch Thing, if we except pri- 
vate Regulations and Orders among them- 
ſelves. So that they were not much better 
than Chiefs of Synagogues, or of the Sau- 
hedrim of latter Times, and conſiderably 
inferior in Authority to the. Patriarchs, 
when it hapned that the Prince confirmed 
r „ date 

The main Difference between the Chri- 
ſtian Patriarchs and the Jewiſh Chiefs, 
was, The former were inveſted with a 
Power over all the Churches within the 
Limits of their See, and ſuch a one the 
latter ſeem not to have enjoyed. For 
what Abrabam of Salamanca, and Benjamin 
ſay, That at Bagdad he was uſhered in 
by the Title of Son of David, when he 
made his Entry, ſo proclaimed by the ex- 
ulring Voices of the Croud; is in the firſt 
Place not much to be relyed on from ſuch 
Hands, and, in the next, is but a feeble 
Proof of any Sovereign Power reſident in 
the Houſe of David. And beſides that 
the Jews themſelves confeſs There is a very 


great Confuſion in their Genealogies, there 
5 . bs 


— — 


_ diſcovered in CHINA: 
is hardly a County where there have not 
been Families Who boaſted of a Deſcent 
by that Line. The famous [aa Aburbi- 
nel was of this Number, who has been 
J0o kind as to let us know that a Branch 
of the Houſe of David migrated into 
Portugal, and that it was his own; this 
reflected an Honour on them from the 
Jews, but void of all good Authoris 
5 "It were needleſs then to recur to theit 
Fables, now a- days ſufficiently known, 
to inquire after their Origin in the Eaft 
and at length in China. It is very 
likely ſome remains of the Ten Tribes 
_ exiſted in the Upper Afia. aac Abarbinel 
cites Letters from Jews in the Indies 
who laid claim to that Deſcent : But as 
they had Communication with the my" 
moſt certainly conformed with them; ſo 
that tho' we had any particular Tradition, 
or Account of a Cuſtom, handed down to us 
by the former, this Medly would only puz- 
le us the more; and in Fact we find that al- 
moſt all the Eaſtern Jews, mentioned in 
Hiſtories, agreed with the reſt in their 
Obſervance of the Law, and in the Reads 
ing of the ſacred Books, excepting cer- 
e us . we ſhall mention in the Se- 
nels Jt 2 ns : Oy ) 
2 We are aſſured by all Authors, that 
are come to our Knowledge, both Chri- 
ſtian and Mohammedan 5; and by all Tra- 
vellers, both ancient and modern, that rhe 
Jeus have been found in Perſia, in Cho- 
> * 3 raſſan 
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raſſan, in the Mawaralnahra, and in the 
- Provinces fartheſt remote and neareſt bor- 
dering upon China, as well as in Afric, 
not to ſpeak of Egypt, where they have been 
always very numerous. Antony Tenreyro, 
a Portugueſe Gentleman, the firſt that 
_ travelled from the Indies to Europe by 
Land, whoſe Book was printed at 
Coimbra in the Year MDLX, found of 
them at Lar, and other Cities of Perſia 
in his way. Abulfeda often obſerves there 
were Multitudes of them in the Indies, 
eſpecially at Calayata and Cingala; as alſo 
at Coulam, 0 g to Marco Polb. Nu- 
veiri ſpeaks of them at Modain as being 
fo powerful that in the Year of the Hejra 
DLXXIII, of Jeſus Chriſt MCLXXVII 
they had a warm conteſt with the Mo- 
hammedans. At Cochin there was a Jewry, 
where, according to Diego de Conto, they 
| ſpoke the ancient Tongue: There were 
alſo great numbers of them all over Ma- 
labar, where they quite peopled ſome 
Places. To pa os 

It is certain alſo that for many Ages 
paſt they have been very numerous in 
Perſia, and all the Provinces which for- 
merly depended thereon, or that at pre- 
ſent belong thereto ; and in all the Parts 
where the Per/an Language is ſpoken, as 
it is in almoſt all the Dominions of t he Mo- 
gul. This is confirmed by the Verſions of 
the Scripture the Fews have made into 
that Tongue, of which the Pentateuch 


only was printed, in Hebrew Characters, 


at 
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at Conſtantinople in the Year MDLI. But 
there are almoſt all the Books of the 
Bible of this Verſion in Libraries, and 
particularly in Monſ. Colbert s. The prin- 
ted Verſion is by the Fews themſelves 
ſuppoſed ro be the work of one Rabbi 
Facob, a native of Tus, a famous City in 
Cboraſſan. We have another to the full 
as good ; and this as well as thoſe of 
the other ſacred Books is in Hebrew Cha- 
racters, a Verſe of the original preced- 
ing a Verſe of the Verſion, juſt like the 
Chaldee Paraphraſes in Manuſcript. The 
Verſion of the Pſalms, which John Bap- 
tift Vecchieti, a Florentin Gentleman, got 
come at Ormuz in the Year MDCI, and 
which I have among my Books in Per- 
an Characters, is from three very ancient 
Copies, in Hebrew Letters, whoſe various 
Readings are between the Lines of the 
Text. This is what Vecchietti has taken 
care to obſerve at the end of the Book, 
adding That this Verſion is the more to 
be eſteemed as it has ſome old Words 
uſed by Farduff, Azraki and other Po- 
ets, which being now obſolete prove its 
Anrtiquiry. + 5 
And what ſtill farther corroborates this; 
In theſe Copies, in Hebrew Charac- 
ters, you have none of the Corrections 
and Variations the Maſorets have intro- 
duced into the Hebrew Text, now in the 
Hands of a ee much fewer of thoſe 
various Readings called Kari or Katib, 
as I have particularly remarked in = 
a n 3 Sa- 


the ſame. In the 144 or 145 * 
erſe 
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| Sapiential Books which I have in Mas 


nuſcript, as well as in FEfther, 


- * 5 
- 


Again, the ſame Peran Fews have 


Books in their Tongue which the others 


reject, as the Prophecy of Baruch, the 
liſtory of Tobit, and the Additions to 
Daniel, which are not in the Hebrew. 
Many n might be raiſed upon 
this Foundation, but nothing certain can 
be thence deduced, no more than from 
what little we are told by the ancient 
Authors above cited. For the Antiquity 
of theſe Perpan Tranſlations tho very 
great, is not ſufficient to determin whe» 
ther or na they precede the Reviſion of 
the ſacred Books by the Maſorets; and, 


indeed, that they did not precede them 


W plain by the Verſion of the Pſalms, 
which tho' in ſome Paſſages it varies 
from the Maſorefs, there are important 


Paſſages where it follows them: The 


firſt 18 in the 21 P/alm the 22 according 


to the Jews, and the 18th Verſe, where 


the Jews inſtead of Reading V fode- 


runt, as do the 1 and Vulgate, 
read Ne ſicut Leo, The Perſian reads 


which is Abecedary, the 14 Verſe is 
wanting in the Hebrew, tho it ſtands in 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the H- 
riac Verſion which is very ancient, but 
is not in the Perſian. As the Syriac is 
from the Hebrew Text, and as there is not 
the leaſt Appearance that it was reformed 
by the Grell, it bids fair to have been 
3 = once 
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once in the Original Text. For there is 
no Cauſe to be well aſſigned Why in a 
Pſalm, whoſe Verſes are in Alphabetical 
Order, there ſhould be one Verſe want- 
ing, and we not be able to gueſs at any 
Reæaſon for it; and eſpecially as nothing 
ef the like is to be obſerved in others 


of the ſame kind. As old then as the Books 


in the Hands of the Jews of Perfia, and 
the moſt remote Provinces of the Upper 


„ Where the Perjan Tongue was 


| ſpoken, may have been, they cannot 
have been ſo old as the Tranſmigration 
of _— ten 'Tribes, — even 15 =p 1 
Diſperſion, when Jeruſalem was deſtroy 

ſeeing their Book, conform in fuch Ef- 


ſential Points, as theſe we have noted, 


with 'thoſe reviſed by the Maſorets. 
It is moſt likely then that the Jews 
got into China as into all other Parts, 
and that they may the more eaſily 
have done it, if true it. be, as Benjamin 
ſays, That there were about thouſand 
of them at Samarcand, from whence they 
may have travelled into China. 
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What the THAT our Mohammedan Traveller, 
Arabian in the firſt Account, tells us of the 
Author Chineſe, That they have no Skill in the 


ays of the : . 
fo of ſe Sciences, muſt ſeem ſo extraordinary as 


Learning, to make us doubt every Thing elſe he ſays, 
after ſo many Elogies the Modern Tra- 
vellers have laviſhed upon the Philoſophers 
and Philoſophy of China. We might at 
firſt imagin Far illiterate Merchants could 
nor perceive what has been ſince diſcover- 
ed, and that therefore we are not to mind 
them when they preſume to go out of their 
Reach, but liſten to the learned Men who 

know better. But it is not the Miſſiona- 
Ties only that may be ſuſpected of havin 
talked a little too largely of the Wit _ 
Learning of the Chineſe, who have ſo done 
' ” under a Notion of diſcovering ſuch Truths 
in the Books of Confucius, as might diſ- 
poſe them to embrace the Chriſtian Faith: 


y 


very con- 


rradiory For Iſaac Veſſius, a Man of great Erudition, 
zo Vollius. has been more prodigal of his Commen- 
Eons dations 


Ce 
» 
£ 


ſays he, bol collect all that ev 


4 
* 
* 
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dations than any Body elſe; * If any Man, 


th | at every Nation 
which is or has been, has invented, ibo they 


Have all hrollg ht forth very great Things, the 


- 


* 
** 


4 


whole together would not be more excellent and 
various than "thoſe exhibited by the Seres 
alone, 'by the Portugueſe improperly called Chi- 


neſe. This is the Opinion of a Man that 
Was never in China; that was unacquainted * 


both with their Tongue and their Books, 


of; and who, as ſome of his Friends ſay, 


was ready to believe every Thing, true or 
falſe, thar could be told him concerning 
China and the Chineſe. Now the Arabian 


Authors of theſe rwo Accounts had 'been 


but by Tranflations he could be no Judge xD. 


in the Country it ſelf, had probably ſome - 
Knowledge of the Tongue, and conſe- 


quently were better able ro judge of the 
Chineſe Learning than Vous with his ex- 


ceſſive and ill founded Prepoſſeſſion. But 


Jet us ſee whether theſe Arabs knew 


enough of what Men call Learning, to 


* 


quality them to pronounce the Chineſe 
Strangers thereto, _ o ; 

Our firſt Voyage -was made in the CC 
XXXVIII Year of the Hejra, which cor- 
reſponds with the Year of Chriſ# DCCCLI 


** 


* LAI — — 


* Si quis omnium qui ſunt vel olim fuere gentium, 
pretlara ſimul conferat inventa, quantumvis ea multa & 
memoratu digna cenſeantur, tanta tamen & talia non 
erunt, quin longe inveniantur plura & meliora que a ſolis 


reperta fuere Seribus,quos Luſitani perperam Sinas appel- 


laverunt. Iſa. Voſs. de Magnit. Sin. Urb cap. 14. 


and 


At te 


Time our 


Authors 
Wrote, Phi- 
laſophy vas 


' evell culti- 


vated a- 
mong the 
Arabs. 


* 


and DCCCLII: Before that time of Day 
: 1 upon the Study of 
Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, Geometry, Phyſic, 
and Natural Hiſtory by che help of the Greek 
Books tranſlated into Arabic in the Reign of 


| the Kalif Almamun, the Seventh of -the 
Alba as, who dyed in the Year of the | 
8 Elmac. Pp. Hejra CCXVIII, of Cbri DCCCKXXIII, 
N 3 — having reigned Twenty Years and ſome 
1 74. F. Months; and there were ſome old Tran- 
| rich, Err. {lations before his Time. The Sciences 
contained in theſe Books are thoſe our 
Arabs mean, and when they aflert them 
unknown to the Chineſe, they advance no 


more than ſucceeding Ages have confirm- 
ed, as it were no difficult Matter to prove. 
The Chi- Philoſophy, as defined by the greateſt 
+ neſe Pb. Names of Antiquity, Is Abe Study and 
2% Knowledge of Things Divine and Human, 
_— their Cauſes and Effets. We were for» 
merly told Wonders of the Chincſé Phi- 
loſophy, contained in the Works of Con- 
wcius and Mencius; but the Tranſlations 
we have of them, put it into our Power to 
judge for ourſelves. 5 
bei-, Me. To begin with their n What 
paphyſcs, Can a People know of this kind, who have 
no Idea of the Sovereign Being, or any 
Name for him in their Tongue. Before 
the Diſputes which ſo long perplexed the 
Court of Rome, nothing was more univerſal- 
ly granted ; Father Martini himſelf ſaying, 
n ts à wonderful Thing the Chineſe ſhould 
never talk of the Prime and Supreme Au- 


thor of all Things; for in their Tongue, rich 
BE as 
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AS it is, there is no Name or God.  Tadeed 
they often uſe the Word Xangri to denote the 
great Ruler of Heaven and Earth, * Again, 
wie have a demonſtrative Proof of this in 


the ar and Syriac Inſcription diſcove- 


red in the Year MDCXXY, and printed 
in the China Illuſtrata For the Syrians 
who erected it as a laſting Monument of 
their Miſſion, having been then one hun- 
dred and forty-ſix Years in the Country 
could not be ignorant of the 7 and 
could they have found any Word in 
Chineſe to * the 5 Entity, 
they would certainly have uſed it ra- 
ther than their own Abbe, They did then 
as the Spaniards have ſince done in Ameri. 
ca, who were 1 to uſe the Word Dios 
when they inſtructed the Indians, who had 


no Idea of the Supreme Being, or Name to 


call him by, And all that has been ſince 
produced in the Progreſs of this long 
Conteſt, to make us believe there are ſome 

Words in the Chineſe Books that may ſigni- 
fy God, has been ſo ſolidly confuted, that 
it is not worth our Notice. All the figu- 
rative Expreſſions borrowed from the Hea- 
vens and the Sun, which ſome would have 
1 „ mages of a Myſterious Senſe, 
and applicable to God, proves nothing in 


— 4 
3 * * — 0 et © at 3 SS 


* De ſummo ac primo rerum authore mirum 


omnes filentium De in tam cop oſa lingua, ne no- 
s habet. $ 


men quidem Deu . Sepe tamen utuntur voce 
Xangti, qua ſummum Celi Terræque gubernatorem in- 


gigitant. Martin. Hift. Sin. I. 1. = 
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FJ bat they 
think of the 
Origin of 
the World. 


mon to other N ations; 


favor of the Chineſe; for the ſame are com- 
mon to the Americans, even to the moſt 


barbarous Troquois, who certainly had no 


Norion of God. We might hearken to a 
well meaning Miſſionary, who, having 
never ſtudied the Ancients, ſhould be 


caught by ſuch Ambiguities, and fancy 
the Ancients had never once thought of 
any Thing of the kind; bur it is hard to 


conceive how a Man of ſuch vaſt Reading 
as Voffus, ſhould. take it into his Head, 
That the Pythagoricians, the Platonicians, 
Ariſtotie, and almoſt all the other Greek 
Philoſophers, the Epicureans excepted , 
have not ſpoke of God more intelligibly 
and conformably to Truth than Confucius 


and all the Chime together. 


As for the Origin of the World, Father 
Martini tells us they had various Opini- 
ons about it, all abſurd, falſe, and com- 

ſome believing it 
Eternal, others thinking it the fortuitous 
Work of Chance. Now can it be juſtly 
ſaid That the ancient Creeks and Romans, 
informed only by the glimmering Light of 
Reaſon, did not treat more ſagely upon 
this Subject? Bur it is obſervable that 
FVoſſius does not exclude the ſacred Writers, 


not Moſes himſelf, who in a few Words 


has taught us more 'Truths concerning the 
Origin of the World than all the Philoſo- 
phers that ever wrote. We may judge what 
a Sort of Philoſophy that muſt be, which 
is deſtitute of all Idea of a Supreme Be- 


ing, and which knows no more of the 
8 „„ Creation 
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Creation of the World than is borrowed Wo 
from the wild Extravagancies of Poets, > 
and borders upon the Atomic Syſtem of 
 Democritus and Epicurus. © 
The twe Principles which Father Mar- Their tuo 
tini calls In and Yang, the one, as he con- Principles. 
tinues, Hidden and Imperfect, the other, Hiſt Si- 
Manifeft and Perfect, are the fame the Ma- Þ: 4. 
nichees admitted, the one Good the other 
Evil; for this Doctrin has of old Time 
prevailed in the Indies, and over the Eaſt, 
whether it ſprung immediately from Mares 
himſelf, or whether it is of Indian Growth, 
and tranſplanted into China as ſome Perſan 
Hiſtorians relate. : . 
The Story of the Egg, whence Puoncu, Fable of 
their firſt Man, and all Things elſe were the Egg. 
formed, was, as ſome take it, nothing un- 
known to the old Greeks and Egyptians, g: 1 de 
but if it was originally of Chineſe Extra- 3 
Etion, it would not be much for the Ho- ria Sina- 
nour of their Philoſophers: For the very rum. f 10. 
ſame Thought came into the Head of 
the Iroquois, who, as ſome Perſons of great 
Sincerity report, believed 'That in former - 
Times an Egg fell down from Heaven, 
near the Huron Lake, that falling it broke to 
Pieces, and that of the White were produced | 3 
Men, and of the Volk Caſtors Their == 
other Notions about the Birth of the 1 
World, according to ſeveral Authors, which * 
the Moderns have endeayoured to embel- 
liſh by allegorical Explications, are by 
no Means original, being known to the 
Greeks and Egyptians ; Bur nor the one = 


2 
* — a « 1 —— * 
2 —— — — — a no 
- N — 


232: "If 4 Diſſettation on u 

© the other of theſe Nations had them from 
the Chineſe, with whom -they never had 
any Intercourſe ; for not one of Philoſo- 
phers who travelled to the remoteſt Parts 


r 


—— — = r — — 


of the Earth to ſeek Inſtruction, ever went 
to China; whereas many of them went to 
i Egypt, to Chaldea, to Perſa, and to the 
| | Tagies, to conſult the Sages of thoſe Parts. 


It is very likely then that moſt of theſe 
Opinions which are aſcribed to the old 
Chineſe Philoſophers, came to them from the 
Indies and Perfia, as they had Commerce | 
with thoſe Countries; and that the ſuper- 
ſtitious Worſhip, ſo general in China, at 
leaſt among the Bonzes and common Peo- 

ple, they had from the Indies, as even thoſe 
conteſs who ſpeak of them in the moſt ad- 
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j 1  vantageous Strain. . . 
l TheirCom- Their Table of the Combination of 
i —— Lines, to the Number of Sixty-four, is a 
| | es. pretty uſeleſs Obſcurity, whence you may 
1 deduce juſt what Senſe you pleaſe; but 
| beſides that it teaches nothing, it were 
1 eaſy to perceive it is a confuſed Copy of 
[ ſome Fragments of the Zimæus, and other 


Writings of the Pythagoricians : This is 
what Father Martini frankly conteſles, 
when he ſpeaks of the Book they call 
Texing, * which is, ſays he, wholly taken 
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| * Habent Sinæ librum Y exing diftum qui totus ty il- 
10 | lis figuris explicandis eſt, magni apud eos pretii ob res ar- 
5 canas, quas in illis Iatere ſibi per ſuadent. Mibi quædam 
Philoſophia Myſtica videtur eſe, Pythagoriræq; perſimilis; 
etſi multis ſecnlis prior; quippe que initium habuit a Fo- 

dio. Martin. Hiſt. in p- 16. ET | 
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« up in Sup theſe Figures. 'They 
value it at a high Rate imagining it re- 
plete of many wonderful Secrets: But : 
« to me it ſeems, continues he, a ſort of . 
< Myſtic Philsopby ſomewhat like that of YG 
„the Pythagorics, tho many Ages the " 
4 more ancient of the two, it being as 
„ old as Fol, CC 
This Antiquity being vouched by the a. 
Chingſe only, is not much to be relyed on; 1 
but tho' it were as far backward as theſe i 
Moderns would have it, we muſt grant 
it can add no Sanction to ſo frivo- 
lous a Syſtem as this. But when we 
are afterwards told That the Ching, Phi- 
loſophers pretend thence to derive not 
only the Principles of natural Phi loſo- 
phy, but the Rules alſo of Morality; 
it is almoſt impoſſible to think thoſe 
who give out ſuch Dreams, are in earneſt 
with us. And what we elſewhere learn 
concerning the ſeveral Notions of the 
Chineſe in the Philoſophic way, is not a 
whit better, nor can we entertain any very 
great or very favorable Opinion of a Peo=- 
ple who talk of five ſuch Elements as 
3 Wood, Water, Earth, and Fire. 
It is Plain that the very beſt of the hi- =_ 
ucſe Metaphyſics and Phyfics. is by no _ 
Means comparable ro what was taught 
by the ancient Philoſophers, both Greek 
and Barbarian : That even their Fables 
cannot be ſaid to be all their own, they be- 
ing to be fonnd in other Hands ra that 
b | this 
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| this wonderful way of Teaching they had 


from the Indians and Perfians. 


This is ſelf-evident from their Doctrin 
Metemp- of a Metempſychoſis which was very uni- 


| phe, verſal, as it ſtill is with the Chineſe. They 
| Talea have no rational Idea of the Immortality 
| Spizel. of the Soul, and a great Part of their 
| funeral Ceremonies evince they have no 
| Syſtem of 'Tenets upon ſo important an 
16 Article, the very Bafis of all Religion. 
| f The Guardian Angels they revere ſo 
Wa Genii ſuperſtitiouſly, are no other than Ge- 
Il 4 nii, Good and Evil, concerning which 
; : there are numberleſs Stories in the Per- 
| an and Arabiau Writings. Fath. Mar- 
= tini ſays the Chineſe call them Tchin, the 
| ; very Name the Arabs give them; the 
* Genii of the Latins, and the Demons or 
== Spirits of ſeveral Claſſes or Orders, of 
9 whom Famblichus Porphyry, Plotinus, Eu- 


0 
| 
| aapins and others have written ſuch and 
i ſo many childiſh Things, as are a Scandal, 
ll to Philoſophy, and quite foreign to true 
= |. Religion. + THE. 
- In ſhort theſe great 2 Philoſophers 
| 4+ Chi- Were ſuch Novices in Philoſophy that they 
WW ncſcafor- admired the Abridgments of the Schools, 


0 ied at and among the reſt That of the Profeſſors 
our d of Coimbra which the Miſſionaries tran- 
i omen "S- ſlated for them; but they were no ordi- 
4 nary Men that admired theſe Works, 
Lil they were Literati, Who, verſed in the 
| Books of Mencius and Confucius, ac- 


knowledged their Philoſophy very * 


_ 
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del in compli of is, fr nia 
they then 1 if they had been in- 


formed of the great Truths to be found 
in the Writings of the old Pythagbricians, 
of Plato, and even of ee "more 
happily and Uſefully expreſs” than the. 
ſmall Number the Chineſe have, which 
are not to be underſtood but by Para- 
phraſes as obſcure as the Text it ſelf, and 
which it is ofrentimes difficult to re- 
concile together. Father  Intorcetta, Mar- 
tini, Rougemont, Couplet, and others have 
given us Tranſlations of ſome of Confuci- 
us Fracts, and their Claffics, in which 
you muſt eternally help the Letter, and 
great Differences there are between theſe 
Fathers and what is cited by Navarette and 


other Miſſionaries. 


Vaſſius does not much inſiſt on their h Chi- 


Philoſophic Diſcoveries, but for Phy- neſe Pli- 
fic he cries them up to the Skies, and Felant. 
particularly for their Obſervations on the_ . -- 


Pulſe : he would have it that Galen, who 
treated the Subject very amply, was quite 
ſhort of them: „ The Chineſe, ſays he, 
« not only feel the Pulſe in one Part, 
but in ſeveral, and that, for a conſider- 
© able Time; which done, they are To 
4 ſure of the Diſeaſe that they tell all 
the precedent Symptoms to a nicety.“ 
Fath. Grueber was a Witneſs to this, 
and told as much to the Sieurs Lorenzo, 
Magalotti and Carlo Dati; but added, that 
the Medicines preſcribed to him thereu 
on, were ſo improper for his Diſeaſe that he 

| 0 | ſoon 


1 


very able, 
Work and made 


ſed, ir muſt be granced That a Know- 

[edge of the Pulſe is but a midd ling Part 

olf Medicine; and hitherto the Ching. have 
afforded us nothing to make us fancy 

they are as well acquainted with the 
Principles of this Art as eee, or 

that they have better explained them than 

Galen, and. the other Greek and Arabian 

| o 
The chi- They ſay the Chineſe perform. wonderful 
neſe pre- Cures with Simples; and fo they may, 
2 tho? Grycher and the reſt do not ſay much 
is Simples, in behalf of their way of treating the 
Sick. But in this they do no more 

than the moſt barbarous Savages of Amer, 

rica, who perform aſtoniſhing Cures as well 

in the Caſe of Wounds as of Diſeaſes. 

Nor do we underitand That the Chineſe 

have. been guilty of any great Improve-- 

ments in Botany, and ftill leſs in Chy- 
miſtry; but tho their Books were richer 

this way than we imagin, we ſhould, be- 

fore we reaſon as Ä does, inquire 

if theſe Books are old, or whether they 


may not have been touched up by the 


% 
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Miſſionaries as well as their Aſtronomical 
Pieces, Which is now time to ſpeak of. 
derns have expatiated the moſt, pretend- 
ing That the Chineſe. Aſtronomical Tables, 


their Cycle of ſixry Years, and the Ce- 


leſtial | Obſervations in their Hiſtory, are 
a ſtanding Proof that they have ſurpaſſed 
all other Nations in Aſtronomy. This 


Notion gained conſiderable Ground, When 


Fath."\Couplet' brought Home theſe A- 
ftronomical Tables, which had never be- 
fore been ſeen in Europe. | 
They were firſt examined by Caſſini and 
Picard, who finding them to agree to a Mi- 
nute, with the Tables of Tycho Brahe, began 
to miſtruſt them a little; and ſpeaking of 
the Fhing to Fath. Couplct,' who was a 
very ſineere Man, he ingenuouſly told 
them That the Hebonic Tables being by 
all Aſtronemers allowed to be the moſ 
exact, his' Brethren had reformed the 
Chineſe 'Tables by them; which T have 
fince heard him ſay my Mes: bit? 


In ͤ the Year M CLXXXVII the ſame bei Cre 


Father printed his Abridgment of the 


cles and ſome Aſtronomical Obſervations, 
particularly that of the Conjunction of 


the five Planets in the Conſtellation the 


Chineſe call Xe : But Caſſini undertaking 


to Calkulate this Phenomenon, diſcover- 


ed an Error in it of five hundred Years; 
and the like in the Obſervation of a Win- 


212 4 Diſſertation on the 
ter Solſtice, made, according to Martini, 
MMCCCXLII Years before the the Birth 
of Chriſt. This is to be ſeen at the end 
of De la Loubiere's Account of Siam, prin- 
ted in MDCXCI, where alſo: you have 
Caffini's Opinion of the Chineſe, Fables. 
“ This Agreement between the Chineſe 
c and Tychonic Tables, almoſt ro a Mi- 
“ nute, makes us believe they were cal- 
« culared by the Jeſuits who, have for 
<q ax 4 paſt reſorted to China, and 
c not by the Chineſe. For if they were 
« not indebted to the e Tables, 
« how is it they ſo exactly tally with 
each other? Our Aſtronomers of this 
cc preſent Age, cannot well agree to a 
cc Minute in the Places of the fixed Stars, 
« and we all know that between Hebes 
& Catalogue and the Landgrave of Heſſe's, 
« undertaken at the ſame Time by ex- 
<« cellent Aſtronomers, there is a difference 
« of ſeveral Minutes. It is not likely 
t therefore That the Chineſe Obſervations 
« ſhould almoſt always agree with thoſe 
« of Tycho. ro the ſame Minute. The 
Judgment of this great Man may teach 
us What to think of theſe Aſtronomical 
Tables which have tempted ſome People 
to prefer the Chineſe to all the Ancients 
and Moderns. 2 
The Igno- To this Deciſion of one of the greateſt 
rance of the Aſtronomers of this Age we may add a 
2 very natural way of arguing which every 
2 c body may underſtand: Firff, The Manda- 
Jexdar. rin Preſidents of the Tribunal of _ 
| | nes 
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thematics, whoſe Buſineſs it was to fix their 
Calendar, ſucceeded ſo ill therein, that not- 
withſtanding all their Intereſt and Intrigues, 
they were obliged: to transfer the Task 
to the Miſſionaries, who were odious to 

them, both as Strangers and Preachers of 
a new Religion. The Chineſe were firſt 
ſer right by Fath. Matth. Ricci; but a few 
Years afterwards they were never the wi- 
ſer ; ſo that Fath. . Schall was again 
obliged to reform their Calculations, and 
in ſpite of them became Preſident of the 
e Tribunal, and Mandarin of 


the firſt Order, as were after wards the 
Fathers Verbieſt and Grimaldi. It is far- 


ther to be obſerved That theſe Miſſiona- 


ries and their Succeſſors, were not pro- 


feſt Mathęmaticians, or known for ſuch in 
Europe; 290. For they were able to diſ- 
gern and confo 

Chineſe Aſtronomers on whom it was fo 
incumbent. to conſult the Honour of their 
Nation, and keep themſelves in Authority. 
The moſt rational of them were thoſe, 
who, confeſſing their Ignorance, ſtudi- 
ed Euclid's Elements, Clavius's Sphere 
and ſome other 'Tra&s, under rhe Di- 
rection of the Miſſionaries; and theſe 
they read with aſtoniſhment, which had 
never been the Caſe of thoſe who had 
but the [leaſt ſmattering of the Mathema- 


8 


- 


and that is the Anriquity of the Chineſe 
Aſtronomy, this is the moſt boaſted b 


- 


und the Ignorance of theſe 


219 


We are now to diſcuſs the Grand Point, The Ani. 
quity of the 
Chineſe 
Aſtronomy 
GS thoſe . aue i 
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Diſſertation on the. 
thoſe who undertake to raiſe the Cbineſẽ 
above all the Nations that are or have 
been: Now for the famous Cycle of fixty 
Years, in which Mantini and CGuplit have 
ranged the principal Facts of the Chi- 
neſe Hiſtory, and the Succeſſion of their 
Emperors. Father Martini led the way, 
and Cuuplet trod in His Fobtfteps. We 
are at a certainty about this Cyele from 
a Trat ordered by Ulug Beig, a Tartar 
Prince, deeply verſed in Aſtronomy, who 
imployed very able Mathematicians to 
compile the Aſtronomic Tables we have in 
doch Ce- ſeveral Libraries. John Greaves, a learn 


lebri. Jo- ed | Engliſhman, who was both | a great 


han. Gra- Mafter of the Oriental Tongues and an 
vu. excellent Mathematician, did in the Vear 
MIQCL. print a Treatiſe, of this ſame 
Prince's, Of the various Epoebs and their 
Computations. *Therein the Chineſe Epoch 

is called the Cataius or Iguriun, which e- 

_ qually comprehend the Chincſe, and the 

D Fs over 6 ore Continent or Oe 

Jpper. Ajia ', and Golius in Cenjunckion 

with Martini have'ſhewh' That the Cathayan 

or Catuian Names therein, are Chineſe, This 

ſame ſexagenary Cycle is, by our late 
Informations, uſed in Siam and the adja- 

cent Countries, 'who may have borrowed 

it from China. e DIRK 34+ 


nology ac- Years; but as they doe not ſeem to have 


—_— % been known to the Arabs, the Perfians, 
falke Ju or the Tartars, who would have commu- 
nicated them to the Chineſe, it were a 


CHIN 28 K leu. 


x % 4 * 
/ c 3 + + 
e Honour 


preſumptlon to den) chen 
ump ** "the Period before 


f fü inven 


us; but we have 570 very weighty Re- 


ns 5 make upon this Head. 

The * ig Thi after” the Rite Mar- 
775 aid Cow; Net have marſhalled the Chi- 
neſe Ch ronglogy wg: theſe Cycles of ſixty 
ears, either th rag or they mu 
have. DR, ep 1 1 there being, 


as Bas ah n obſerved, two Pa- 
aden e five hundred Years 
apiece A A ei 4 which makes 
5 think it ene ere may be more of 
them, if 2 ome ski! ul Man would but 

gre. 55 ae the e fexamining in- 


10 Ons the iclipſes lanetary on- 
ITY: us, But ms, Coe 


fine "ad be another 2 
gar way z for after the ingetiuous Con- 
fenon of tr hole who give us. theſe 


"rectified them by 


ables, I 
joſe 0 44 00 uld. be at 4 loſs to 


| know whether, they 22 the e va | 


the. Chineſe, or O ro- 


nojne. 3 


The Second "Remark is 95 15 eat of We cams 
les 


IMent : They Eckibis this Series of 55 lacy 7 


theſe Cy- 
the Chineſe Science, and a Demon- 42. 7 


Ore as a plain Evidence of the Accura- 
y. © 

ſtration of the Truth of their Hiſtory. 
But for this to be true, we ſhould have 
ſome certain Epoch to count from, ſuch 
as that of Alexander, "4 erd, of Dio- 
Pg: of the NS # Jelahddin = 
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ping this Sexagenar) 


Ah Diſſertatign on the 
lec Shah; whereas they begin this Suo- 


ceſſion of Cycles: from the Vear MMD C 
XCVII before Crit. "Now. according to 
the Hebrew Copies and the Vulgate, there 
are but MMCCCX XIX Vears between the 
1 and the Birth of Chrift ;, and to 
ply this Defect it is, chat thoſe who 
br en rt the Antiquity of the Chineſe Hiſtory, 
recur to the Greek of the. e They 
ree indeed that What is; ecorded in the 
(ing Annals aboye Foly, 8 fabulous, and 
oul doubts of it; ; Jo they dare not al- 
Cycle to bim, but 
bring it down to the eign of. Hoamti, 
who” flouriſhed' the above ſaid Number of 
Years before Chrift. But we | ſhall, nor 
readily . conceive how fo very complex 
A. Cycle as, this. ſhoul Baye“ been ſo foon 
diſcovered, or brog t. to Perfection 48 
Couphet * advances; M Hereas Martini I. cells 
us that Emperor himſelf en it. This 
Diſagreement berween 1 two Authors Ih 
had one and the ſame Drift who Wrough 
with the ſame Materials, and in Points of 
ſuch Importance, makes us very much mi- 


{truſt the Hiſtory.they ſo pre, Turn 


| . this Fact which 1 yl WL I, you; muſt 


Tt is d 

cult to i 
concile the 
Chineſe 
Chronolog 
evith the 


Hebrew 
Text. 


eternally be at a Stan 
The /7/ and main Difficulty is how to 
reconcile it with Seri Heure, even n with the 
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43 * Uſus opera To anao Cyclum We perfic 1 


+ Et ab hoc demum Imperatore tameiſi bini illum ante- 
ceſſerunt, Sine Cyclum ſuum Sexaginta annis deſcriptum 
inchoant, quippe ab eo ipſo : 2 as Martin. Hift. p. 25. 
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Septuagint itſelf; and this not only wich 
Regard to Chronological. Supputations, 


but in Things of greater Conſequence; for 


if we admit the Chineſe Hiſtory, we muſt 
reject the Univerſality of the Deluge, not 
to ſay that it attributes many Inventions 
to the Chineſe Emperors, which Scripture 
aſcribes to others. This has been an Ob- 
ſervation made by late Authors, and parti- 
cularly by the Proteſtants, who adhere to the 
Hebrew Text, and therein agree with the 
Catholics, who acknowledge the Authority 
of.-np other than the Vulgate. Both the 
one and the other are moſt aſſuredly more 
ancient. than the Chineſe Hiſtory as it ſtands 
With us; ſeeing dez have none but printed 
Copies extant; and 


4 


as old as the Chineſe 


may boaſt their Invention of Printing, no 


| Paper could laſt. eleven or twelve Hundred 
Years., They have no Books ſo old, and 
when they have found an old Inſcription 


they have not underſtood it, as is inſtanced 


by Father Rougemont. E WELfs 
., We ſhall —— be at a Loſs then to 
comprehend how: the Chineſe ſhould have 
regulated this intricate Cycle two Thouſand 
fix Hundred and Ninety-ſeven Years be- 
fore Chriſt; and much leſs how they 
ſhould have contrived to teach it to others 
at a Time when they were very imperfect 
in Arithmetic, invented, as ſays Martini, 
under the ſame. Hoamti, by Means of a 
Contrivance he repreſents. But after all, 
as exact and circumſtantial as this Cycle 


Appears to be, it was ſo defective, that 


five 


Ws 


Theſe O). 


cles cannot 
be ſo old as 


pretended. 


Hiſt. Sin. 
P. 21. 


”, A rs; as - 


— 
*. 


to Death. It is to our Pu 


| and the” like have k 


7” Difſertation « on W 


five Hundred Vears after Hoanti, the Chin 
wee Aſtronomers could not foretel an E- 
clipſe which hapned under the Empe 
Choukang; Who tor chat Reaſon put them 
zole, chat their 
Hiftories differ about the Time of this E- 
clipſe; plain Indication of the Inſuffici- 
eney of their Calculations. Many Exam- 
ples of che ſame kind r Ag de produced, 

gent in 


 Jartor Times; for What fefle — o much 


x] —_ = 


ducedfrom, 
mot the 


fame we 


Save been 
fermerly 


$___w 


dar have already been ace ro this early 


the firſt that ever deduced theſ 


Seakg i 
nen- 
dune Tem- 


Num. 


| upon de Cycte is, That thoſe ho ht 


Reſpect on the Miffonary Jeſuits, was 
their Iurg ye in 'theſe rsa ons) While 
ee themſelves were out. 
cond Remark: we have to make 


The 


it to Europt and made ĩt the Standard 
the Chineſe Chronology, date it from thi 
Reign of Hoamti Mex CVI Ves 
before Chrif, Or Ts - hr Years after- 
wards, this B, Vid, Bel K before Ob: 
when great Mar ematic Tun: 
rectified it. Now — the ObjtEtions 


h, ſo 'irreconcileable with Scripture 
we have anorher ; tor Father ble, Sort | 


Shieh che Chi 6 than elves di ſow, an 
is merely of European Invention. For 
our firk Travellers that went to Chiyiz 
underftood the _ to reckon after 
che Rate of ei; undred and eigh- 
Thouſand fixty and three Years, 
m the Beginning of che World down 
to 
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to the Year” of our ru MDXCIV, and 
ſome of them made very gien e 
to this enormous Number. And he > 

not to oompare with what'we J 
Beig, who has treated more etattly por | | 
Chineſe Cycles, than any Body elſe 10. 


ever: He tells us het in ths Year of 4 es 
Hera POCCXEVIL, of , MCCC 8 
v, dhe Caraians or Chi Soils A 
Fighty-eight Millions, fix Hundred ry 


nine 'Thoufand, ei . Hundred and rd 
Years fom the Beginnitig er che World; | 
nich inghIvly excels he immerſe c. 
culations of the old Chaldees and Egyp 
fo juſtly rejected as fabulous by Ge, 1 25 
other Ruch ee, and which arr have aſſer- 
ted but Libertins and the Author of the 
Preadamitic ——_ 


Toe ito Hupe Rvofed us en U Tow 7. 


pendiums of the Chineſe Hiſtory, confeſs % ane 
1 Shake: 8 che R . Hamm; but "9 fond 
us Wwe are tO, ther an 
| deem it genug, ck they” attempt t Euro 
prove by a Series of theſe Cycles cen V Jar thas 
accorditg to which they compute rhe Yours 4 Chineſe, 
of the ubſequetit. Empetors down to our 
ow? Times; but they cannot deny chis 
Contrivance be their dyn, not Chr 
Its Outſet ĩs fictitious, and no more 
be relyed on than what we read, in G "ng at 
and Latin Authors, of the Aftronomic: 2 "oh | 
Obſervations * the Babylohians. 5 to | 
have made for one Hundred and enty pay 0 4 
Thouſand Years, Now matiy of fir Comm. 46 
9 as Prolomey has them from . 
thenes 
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e many of them, and may 9.4 
& by a bare Inſpection into the Inte: 
1 © between them. For many of theſe In- 
c tervals are too Jong. or too qhoxt to be 


} 


8 > A Diſſertation on tbe : } 
thenes who informed himſelf. on the Spot, 


are right; but the chief of. thoſe in the 
Chineſe Tables, tho reformed by Zycho, are 
falſe. . This is the Opinion of Mr. Cafpni, 
the greateſt Aſtronomer of our Time, whoſe 
Words it may, not be amiſs to produce: 


o 


64% The Chineſe Vear, ſays. he, Has often 


Vanted Reformation to make it ſet out 
from the ſame Term or Point, with Re- 
„ ſpect to Which our Modern Accounts 


4e vary about ten Degrees; Father Mar- 
c tini fixing it in the fifteenth, Degree of 
« Aquarius, and Father Couplet in the fifth 
&« of che ſame Sign, as if it had, retrogra- 
« ded ten Degrees ſince Martini wrote. 
<« Ir is certain that a great many of the 
«.\Eclipſes/ and, other Conjunctions the 
« Chineſe give as obſerved, cannot have 


1555 ef ned at the Times they, ſay, as their 
4 Cal 


endar ſtands at prelens ; this we have 


c proved by the Calculation, of a great 


A's 


iſcovered 
Intervals. 


<« compleated by Eclipſes, which never 
t happen but when che Sun is near one of 
ee the Nodes of. the Moon, whither he 


4 could not have revolved, at the Times 


- 


e expreſſed, if the Chineſe Year had been 
e the ſame formerly as at this Day”. But 
Father Martini lays fo great a Streſs upon 

+ rhis fir Obſervation that he breaks out in- 

1 15 a kind of Oarh, Sancte err That 
| 8 


ſuch as he 


e found it in the Chinde Boo 
N | — 


gives 
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ives it; and ſo fully is he perſuaded of 
the Thing, That he asks, What the 
Europeans have to ſay to it? Mr. Can 
has on the behalf of all Europe replyed, 
That this firſt Obſervation is falſe, and ſo 
all the Conſequences thence deduced muſt 
fall to the Ground. Bun 2 I 
After this we may Judge if Voffus could 4 Conſe 
juſtly include the Aſtronomy of this Peo- 95**ce 


oO when he preſumed to ſay of them,. 


hat they alone had invented more Things 
uſeful, in Life, in the Arts, and the Sci- | 
ences than all the Nations of the World. 

ut together. For we can kriow their Ob- 
(ervations but by the Tables we have; and 
fince thoſe who turned them into Latin re- 
formed them by Yjcho; ſince the Con- 
junctions and Eclipſes they contain prove 
talſe; and ſince by the Help of theſe Ta- 
bles,. rectified as they are, they have, for a 
Hundred and fifty. Y ears paſt, never been 
able to ſettle a Calendar, or toretel an E-' 
clipſe; we muft pronounce them far infe- 
rior not only to the great Aſtronomers 
that have graced our Days, but to the 
very meaneſt, ſuch as were moſt of thoſe: 
who put them into ſome certain Method. 

And far leſs are they to be compared Te Chi- 
with or preferred to the Greeks, 3 A- neſe. 


ſtronomical Obſervations are juſt and right; ;; compare. 


wherein no ſuch Thing as an Anachroniſm «7 the 
of five Hundred Years is to be picked Greek or | 


out, or any imaginary Eclipſes, thoſe in Arabian. 
Ptolomy having been proved by the indu- 

ſtry of our own Aſtronomers, Nor can the 
RT, | Chineſe 


nomers not 
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s Chi + be pes compared with:the Arabt 
> Perfians, who. having imbibed the. 
Cat Principles of the Mathematics, in the 
Greek Writings, improved them ſo well, 
that when qur Authors went to China they 
had able Geometricians and Aſtronomers, 
whoſe Tables and Obſervations ſerved as 
_*. Rule to all Europe for many Ages — 2 
ther. For tho! eng have at | 
Petav. de. been Men of fome Skill * a8 
7 were moſt of thoſe who laid down Rules 
enperum for the Church Calendar in the Weſt, in 
r/o _ Egypt ; ee 3 Ob- 
eck of their Contemplations, they ſought 
Yn further, nor had we any Aſtronomical 
Tables in Eur 8 before thoſe which A 
Taue, King of Caſtile and Leon, ordered to 
be drawn up in che Year MCCLXX : To 
do which he employed ſome learned Tow | 
as is obſerved by the Hiſtorians Who | 
of this Event: Than they have.not observe 
to us That theſe Jes were beholder to 
Tables which had a long Time before 
been prepared by Arabian Mathematicians, 
the moſt ancient of which were calculated 
at the Command of the Kalif Amamuzn, 
the ſeventh: of the Abbaſids, who got 
moſt of the. Ereck Books rranflated i into 
Arabic. een 
The * This genera legen is on all Hands 
ian and applauded, om that very Time t 
* os. | Baſins and the Arabs began 0. have very 
ro '£ ood Mathematicians. B _ their diligent Ob- 
ervations they rectified the Tables of A. 
marin, in whoſe Days three famous Aſtro- 
nomers, 


C HIN ESE 2 | 22T 
ers; called he Children of Muſa, made Ebn Ka- 
— Obſervation on the Meaſure of likas. 
Earth, which they firſt did in the Plains 
of Sinjar, in Scripture Shinar,' and which 
_ _ afterwards repeated at Kfab. A 
little while after this, they had very learn- 
ed Aſtronomers, among the reſt Abuabdalleh 
Muhamed, the Son of Faber, who calcu- 
| lated Aſtronomical Tables ve ry exactly, as 
did many others down to Make 
the third Soltan : of the Sahjabid Grav. E. 
Race, 'who had _ eee. made to * 
regulate the E Maletean or Jala- 8 
lean. The — of Spain, who generally Geagraph. 3 
| underfo0d. Arabic, it being common in the Ding. Be 15 
Country, while the Mors were Maſters of 5 —_ 
Curduba, Granada, and many other conſi- 72 
derable Cities; had tranſlated the Aſtrono- | 
mical Books: and Fables of the 2 
Mathematicians into Hebrew, as well as 
moſt of thoſe that treated 'of -the Sei- 
ences. in general, which them 
great Credit and Reputation. Aſter this 
59 was a great Number of very learned 
Aſtronomers among the Mobammedans, and 
ug Beig, a Tartar Prince, having cauſed 
very nice Obſervations to be made at Sar- 
mantand, ordered the Tables called Naka- 
nian to be formed, which have been admi- 
red even by the Aſtronamers of our Age. 
They did not, like che Chineſe, miſtake in 
cheir Calculations, they never obtruded 
Ecliples, they never were at loſs to 
the Begi of their Years, tho', as 
they x Lunar Months, it is 


More 


224 1A Diſſertation an the - 
more difficult to compute them? than the 
Chineſe Cycles; and by what Ulug Beig ſays 
of the Matter, he ſeems to have known 
the Myſtery of theſe ſame Cycles better 
than the Mathematic Maudarius themſelves. 
We muſt not wonder then that Mobamme 
dan Travellers from Bagdad, the Abode 
of the Kalits, who were ſenſible how well 
theſe Sciences were cultivated in their own. 
Country, ſhould, upon obſerving nothing 
like it in China, pronounce the Chineſe igno—-— 
rant of the _ =o 7 Hg : rg 
_ Me might here exhibit: a long Lift 
anon 2 of ako and Perſian 3 | 
Mathema-' from Alnamun down to later Times; and 
eicians. their Works being extant and in our 
| Hands, we find them to have been perfe&- 
Iy acquainted with all the Branches of the 
Mathematics. They had tranſlated Euclid 
from the Beginning, and their Comments 
upon him convince us they underſtood 
him thoroughly; ſo they tranſlated Archi- 
medes, Theodgſius, Apollonius Pergæus, and 
almoſt all the other moſt difficult Authors; 
and by their Demonſtrations it appears, 
and by their Schemes That they were fully 
poſſeſſed of them, and that they made 
very intricate Calculations to the greateſt 
truth. We muſt confeſs then that in this 
Reſpect they were far beyond the Chineſe 
who have had ſuch Wonders told of them, 
Wonders not confirmed by a long Series of 
Time, or by Perſons not to be miſtruſted, 
but by a Handful of prejudiced Europeans, 
'Franilators, and Reformers, as they . ; 
| - elves 
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ſelves confeſs; of Books they could not 
underſtand. If the Chineſe had been but 
middling Geometricians, Enclid's Elements 


had nor been ſo novel to them; if they _ 
had been grounded in the Principles of A- 
rithmeric, they had long ago thrown away 


the Frame or Mechanical Contrivance 


they ftill uſe; by whoſe Aſſiſtance it is 


hard to conceive how they ſhould have 


— 


calculated their Cycles with as much Exact- 

neſs as the Perſſaus did, who actually knew 

them, or as Greaves has done it for us in 

his Epoche Celebrires. POS a 
Now if we take in Hand the Arts that The Chi- 


8 FR | ax neſe unac- 
depend on the Mathematics, we ſhall at e 


the firſt Glance perceive the Chineſe are not %% 5 
only far inferior therein to the Greeks, and Aris that 


the Moderns ; bur alſo that they are quite depend on 


ignorant in Optics, Proportions, Painting, e Aube. 


Sculpture, Architecture, and in general 


every Thing that tends to the Improve- 
ment of the fine Arts. We cannot appre- 
hend that any Body will compare the Chi. 
eſe Buildings, not even their Triumphal 
Arches, no nor the Porcelane Tower, with 
the noble Remains in Greece and Italy. If 


you will go ſtill farther back, there is Shi/- 


minar, which many take to be the old 


Perſe polis The Ruins of this far exceed 


any Thing to be ſeen in all China. But if 


it is thought too much that we compare 


the Chineſe Architects with the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the ancient Perſſans, compare 


them with the Americans, and they will ſtill 
be inferior ; For what Authors of „ | 
T p ed 


by the Literati as a Saint, and whom man 


Matter to give à more natural Account 
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ed Credit report of the Edifices erected by 
the Mexicans, and Inca s of Peru, may con- 
vince us they far outdid the 2 in 
Contrivance, it being very extraordinary 
they ſhould have completed ſuch vaſt 
Works as they did, without the Uſe of Iron. 
As theſe never had ſo great an Opinion of 


themſelves. as the Chineſe have had, and 


were never ſhy of learning what they 


knew not, they in a very ſhort Time ar- 


tained to a Perfection in the Arts, as may 
be read at large in Palafox. This we can- 
not ſay of the Chineſe, who in a Hundred 
and fifty Vears Time, have not learned to 


make a Dial, or draw a Figure. But we ſhall 


reſume their Arts hereafter; we are now go- 


| ing to touch on one of the principal Parts 
0 


F their Philoſophy, which 1s Morality. 
This is one of the Articles late Au- 


thors are prolix upon, particularly extol- 


ling the great moral Truths which ſo ſhine 
in the Works of Confucius, the moſt famous 
of all the Chinge Philoſophers, honqured 


mW 


compare with, nay prefer to the greatef 
Genius's of Antiquiry. For a long Time 
we knew nothing of this Treaſure but b 


| looſe Sentences, in Martini and others, till 


the Year MDCLXXXIII, when Couplet 
ave us a Tranſlation of the Works of this 
„ or rather a Paraphraſe upon 
it, without which it had been impoſſible to 
make Senſe thereof, When we attentivel 
confider theſe Works, we find it a difficult 


ot 
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CHINł ESE Learning: 5 
of this Philoſophy than Lorenzo Magalbtti, | 
and Curlo Dati, Florentins, very ingenious 
and: learned Men did upon the Conterence 
they had about China . with the Feſwits 
Graeber and Orville, who were juſt returned 
from thence, E una ſpecie di Filoſophia mors 
ale, alterata pero cog certi ingredients di Theo- 

H g chlaſtica. They contain Truths as 
common to all Nations as to China; and 
when explained more amply by Interpre- 
ters and Commenrators, they generally tend 
to trifling Ceremonies, and frivolous Su- 
perſtitions. This it were eaſy to demon- 

ſtrate, if we had leave to examin the chief 
of them, even the maſt marvellous; but as 
this would require a Valume by itſelf, let 
ir ſuffice chat we attempt a few important 
Obſervations upon this Chapter. 
No Body can deny but that all the great Ah 
Truths in Confucius, are more happily ex- Truths of 
preſſed, and more plainly taught in the Confucius 
Scripture: His Friends to be ſure would ,,, f hing 
. never allow him to be beholden to the 5F them, 
ſacred Books, or that he thence ex- 
hauſted his Lights, and indeed it ſeems he 
did not; for had he, in the leaſt, known 
the Fruths revealed to the Patriarchs and 
People of God, he had never contamina- 
ted thoſe aſeribed him, by ſuch great Ab- 
ſurdities. And yet it is not impuſſible but 
ſome feeble Rays may have reached China, 
thro Other Nations; for the Antiquity of 
the Sacred Writings, is as certain as that 

of the Chineſe is doubtful : Bur upen this 
Head we have wherewithal to ſuggeſt, 
a "3 That 


— 
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2% of 
theſe 
Truths are 
in the old 
Gnomics. 
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1 Diſſertation us the." 


That moſt of theſe Truths ſo aſcribed: to 


the Chineſe and to Confucius, are not of 
their own Growth, and that they had 
them from abroad. e 

There is hardly any Truth in Morals 


but is to be found in the old Gnomics, in 


the Golden Verſes of Pythagoras, in the 
Sayings of the Seven Ale, and in the 
ſcattered Fragments of the Pythagorics. 
Now it is certain That the Arabs tranſlated 
moſt of theſe old Collections of Sentences, 


and that the ſame were aſterwards rende- 
red into Peuſtan; ſo it may have been That 


by this Means they made their Way into 
China; and that the exceſſive Vanity of 
the Chineſe may have prompted them to 
call that their own, they had only borrow- 


ed. For it does not appear by any Author, 


Ancient or Modern, That the : Arabs or 
Perſians ever had any Thing from the 
Chineſe, not even Fables: In their fabu- 
lous Pieces mixed with Morality, as Kalila- 
ve Damna, and others ſuch, che grave 
Perſons introduced to pronounce Sentences 
are Bramins. They wo many Roman 
ces, in Proſe and Verſe, which relate Alex- - 
anders Travels to the Spring of Life, which, 
according to them, is in China, or ſorne- 
where in the circumjacent Provinces; and 


herein alſo they have dee but they 
E 


are Bramins, not Chineſe. have a 


Book in a more ſerious Strain, which they 
had from the Greeks of the Middle Age, 
and which they greatly efteem; it is a 

kind of Dialogue between a 

© 11 ſome 
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ſome Philoſophers, each of whom delivers 


a Sentence, but they are ſtill Indians. In 
ſbort it is very poſſible that what the Chi- 
Nations, may have been derived to them 


from the Arabs and ; Perfians; the Thing 


may have been, and that it was ſo, may 


2 5 by the Incoherence between theſe 


ſt an 1 Fruths, ſuppoſed to be 


theirs, and the Conſequences they thence 
deduce, for. the Conduct of Life. This 
is har we muſt conſider at large. 


c The Cbinsſe, ſays Martini, have ſtudyed 
« and ſtill carefully ſtudy to perfect them- 
4 cles in the Knowledge of Heaven, ot 
Man, and of the Earth. Hence they are 
6e very, diffuſe on the Nature of Spirits, 
0 Ges and Evil, of the Principles of na- 


 </rural Things, , their Produstion -their 


« Corruption, the Motion of the Stars, 
« the Variety of rhe Seaſons, and many o- 
ther Things.“ If by their Study of 
Heaven we are to underſtand Aſtronomy, it 

has been ſufficiently ſhewn They have ſadly 


P. 148. 
In what 
their Mo- 
rality con- 


Ai. 


miſpent their Time: But this is not the 


true Senſe of the Words; nor by Heaven 
do they point at the true God, they being 
void of all Idea concerning him, and de- 
ſtitute of a Name to diſtinguiſh him. What 
they teach of the Nature of Good and. 
Evil Spirits, is an inexhauſtible Source of 
the moſt ſtupid Superſtitions they obſerve 
at their Feaſts, and in their Sacrifices to 
Genii of the Mountains, Waters, Cities; 
as did formerly the ancient Heathens. 
. The 
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RW belteve Marini, the Chin 
is Piery, recdmmended, in Boo 
Jigs, underſtand: & e'Love'of Goc, 0 . 


LO : e e ES 


The Writers who have given us Extracts 
from-their moſt famous Anthors; have been 
very brief upon this Head ſeething! 7 aware 
That if it was explained: we ſhould'therein 
Aaifeever ſomething like the PoErin of the 


old Manic hes, or thoſe the Arps call Tan- 
_ becauſe they ddmirted two et qual Prin- 

iptes,” the one Gd the other Evil ': But 
is cad of this, ſore Have thonght them 
commendable for their Knowledge of, and 
Reſpect· they pay to Guardian Ae 

hs 2 Kew Kg f Man, arcbrlling 76 
& ſhe ſent Author, Fl omchetids Morality, 


(e Piety towards Gba, towards our Parents, 


cc rowards all Men, and towards ourſelves, 
77 by this 
cs Of Con- 


our Relations, of odr ſelves, and val 


«© Men.” But how ſhould the Cie, have 


preſcribed Rules for Mo Love of God, ane 
not at this Day Hav Notion of him, 
no Name to cgi 4 Hts Stpreme Eptity 
we are bound to 2070 and to love as foc 

as we know him the Anthor of all Things, 
and of all Good. He endenvors indecd 
to make the Words Thien and Xanti ex- 


| Pal of our Idea of God; but this 


oint has been moſt minute ly diſcuſted in 
pur Days, and given againft Martini: And 
Jong before this Decifion at Rome, Navan 
rette and other Miffionartes matntained 
That the Chindſe did not accept theſe Words 
in Martini's Senſe, that they had no Idea 


of che true God, nor Name for him. 


It 


= 
+a 
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N follows then That this Piety towards 1 
Cod is not what Martini would have it, | 
but What the Chineſe practice. Now what 
they practice, are Sacrifices, in their Wai 

oe He Heaven; to Genii, and their 
ancient roes; to Cnfucius, LZagſſus and | 
to Foe or Fubi, one of their firft Emperor ; 

whoſe Story is. quite Fabulous. An | 
herein cotifiſts the primary and rincipal 
Part of the Chineſe Piery, void of any Ve- 
tige of true Worlhip,. the Sum and Sub- 
ſtance of Religion: But beſides the un- 
doubted Prock b We Have of this, in the moſt 


ſincere Travellers, we Have ff king T—_ 
ig ereof in the Pictures we den theirBooks; * 1 
f A 


of Fohi, and very far beneath you have 

thoſe of Confucins and Laoffit. 'Now  Fobiz 
according to the Chiniſe, was one of their 

old Emperors; according to the Indians, | | 
one of their Gods. The two others were 
7 5 Saints, and great Philoſophers; and 

before theſe Figures do the Chineſe ' offer 
Flowers,  Perflunes, living e and 

other Things; in this confifts the Piety of 

the learned Chineſe. "Tf che Idolatry o hs 2 
People be more ſimp 1e arid groyeling, and 
if the Idolatry of Tele Grandees be more 

polite and ae; they are never the leſs 

equally Criminal, and of Free Superſtitious: 


Ta ſhore, this firſt Chin Precept is contain- 
ed in the very foremoſt of the Golden Verſes. 

Piety towards our Parents, in paying Pi to- 
them the Reſpect due to them from Chil- wards Pas 
dren, as long as they live, is by no Means 


P 4 ”* 
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4 Diſſertation n tbe | 
2 Truth of binge Diſcovery, it being or- 
* _ gained and obſerved. by the moſt barba- 
rous Nations. What is peculiar to them, 
are the Funeral Honours they pay to their 


Memory, which they have carried to the 
bigheſt pitch of Superſtition; tho the 
> Laws of God, and thoſe · o the wiſeſt 
1 human Inſtitution have ſer Bounds thereto; 
* no idolatrous Nation has puſhed the 
Thing ſo far as the Chineſe. For the Cere- 
monies called Ipferiz, Libations, and o- 
ther the like Superſlitions were not of that 
Import as the asking of ſuch Favors from 
their Dead, the Chingſe are guilty. of. Theſe 
Practices equally ſuperſtitious and frivo- 
lous, have ever been condemned by wiſe 
- Legiſlators and Philoſophers ; and if they 
are called an Act of ene ſuch a Re- 
ligion cannot but be falſe, and all the 
| Opinions conducive. thereto, muſt be 
* falſe likewiſe. They would be ſomewhat 
eenxcuſable in thoſe who ſhould believe the 
Immortality of the Soul, as did the old 
| Pagans; but in the Chineſe who, as we are 
told by the beſt Authors, have Faith in no 
ſuch 7 Fora tho” they at the ſame Time 
unaccountably fancy the Soul of Confucius 
and the Manes of their Anceſtors repoſe 
themſelves upon 'Tablets they place upon 
1 their Altars, they are intolerably ſenſeleſs. 
1 Ĩ he Iroquois who believe there is a Coun» 
try of Souls, where their Fore-fathers 
7 hunt the Souls of Caſtors, are ſcarce more 
. abſurd in their Notions than theſe won=- 
derful Ching Sages. To be brief, nothing 
| | | can 


| CHINESE Jerning 
can be more ridiculous than to ſuppoſe ſuch 


mean Traſh ro be the Reſult of Phi loſo—- 


phical Meditation, and, as it were, founded 
upon the original Principles of Wiſdom. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans were 
unhappily involved in the groſſeſt Super- 
e; ut a @ were far from being ap- 
proved by the hiloſophers, tho few of 
— ventured to attack them openly ; 
left the People to rheir Sacrifices their 
Felt ivals, and Al their religious Trum- 
hg the wiſeſt Le giſlators gave. Way 
to theſe popular Errofk But 1 they ha hap: 
pened to ordalf a Sacrifice or any reſi- 
2 Act, they did not Prem 6 it 2 Phi 
ofophjc Reaſonin : — th had Recourſe 
to Oracles, to evelarions 
Philoſophers always rejected, if we except 
. the 12111 Times; when to maintain them- 
ſelves in the Veneration of the People, 
and as much as poſſible to deter them m 


Which the N 
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The Chi- 
neſe Cere. 


monies but 


ill became 
Philoſo- 
hers. 


1 of Bet 
a ef z# we of 


_ Chriſtianity, they carryed the Error to 


its utmoſt EngrH. If then we are to ſay, 


as by all Accounts it ſeems we muſt, 'That 
Confucius and the other Sages of China 
taught the ridiculous Ceremonies in vogue 
with the Chineſe, and confidered the ſame 
as conſtituent Parts of Morality and Piety, 
it muſt be confeſſed They ill deſerve the 
Name of Philoſophers. Fe POIs 

If it be asked what Order, What Geo. 
metrical Method there may be in the Chi- 


neſe Philoſophy ? We ſhall be greatly at a 


Loſs to find any. For Martini himſelf, 
who varniſhes all OY ſay and wes in che 
mo 
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neſe Phi- 
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<« knowle 


moſt beautiful Nfanner, having exp _ 
what the 25 mean by * roce 
another 8 of The, ſame; © They ac- 
ge, ſays he, three adn) Vit 
4 tues, Prudence, Piety, Fortitude or 


| k a 44 « Magnanimity : That Prudence teaches 


& the various Cuſtoms and Ceretnonies ; 3 


| 4 that F ortitude puts chem 1 5 A COL 


Their civil © 


Ceremonies 
a part of 
Aber Vir 
laue. 


& and that by Piety we are all 
« tached to the other Cree 185 gt 


to fay, a Chineſe is prudent 20 b. Kae 
che Dewil ge pr c 2 — Ceremos- 
d that he. is . when he 
11 em e ce; and that herein he 


lays hi his Piety. 


2 1 nly. 3 into the Naas 
4 theſe e be ooninc That 
thoſe who could. 1 imagin them in the leaſt 


analogous, with Virtue, ha not the leaſt 


Idea 5 Moral 4 — es. The. Chain of 
theſe Ceremonies is mexking ſo odd Has 
the like is not to be found in any of the 
Nations moſt civilized and moſt addicted 
to Form. They are ſo little of a piece with 
the Simplicity of the earlier Times, that 
we want no more to ſatisfy us They are 
not ſo ancient as the 255 boaſt. The 


Manner of inviting to a Feaſt, "kg going 


thither, of receiving the Gueſts, of en- 
tertaining them; of going to a Funeral, of 

paying Viſits, and of receiving them, which 
conſiſt of an infinit Number of Circum- 
ſtances, are the Science of a Gentleman= 


Uther, or ſome ſuch Offoer, not of a Phi- 
But 


loſopher . 


CHINESE Ledriiing, 


monies and Forms: They are; ſay they, u- 
e, ng 70 Friends; and tb. Tron by 
Heb we | meſure the Senſe of others. | We 
miuſt not We That thoſe WO had learnt 


no better er 5 long a Stady, ſhould ad- 


ire the Philo — ot of CS Or that 
our Arabs, WhO H in their own 
rend the Miene e n, ſhould 


on ſuch W bara Diſtinctions; nor can any 
Thing be mote out of the way, than to 


PEAS contemptuouſſy of the Chineſe 


It were time loſt to expatiate 


235 
But it may not be amiſs to obſerve Other Vir 
What the Chino underſtand by the other % accord 
Virtues, which lead to this'Piety of Cere- 


falke a Virtue of what they call Meaſar 22 2 7884 
C IDE 


de Senſe _— 1 theſe - enigmati 
3 A er of any Thing, they 


mean — 2 of divin into the 


Toeagers of others, of gueſſing" at their 
good and evil — of getting at 
their 1 —— of rhenee forming a 
ö ential ] ent, according to which 
keien hs bil» P ee 57e having 
the primary or fimple Idea of Virtue, ro 
apply it to ſuch a Character; for e 
inquiſitive, miſtruſtful, arthüh deſign 


Man, 1s s for the generality better abs S | 


Meaſure the Senſe of others, than an ho 
plain, upright 400 ſincere Perſon. eng 
But er Fal, ſay the Admirers of Cons 


|  Fucins and the Chineſe Philoſophers, it can- 4 foe fn 


but 


not be denyed but in their Wrixings there » Proof of 
-_ "Hye great Truths, among the reſt this, Quod their Ca- 
BE non pig fue. * We grant it; 


* 
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manner above ſuggeſted. - But it were ſtrains, 


The Chi- 
neſe beſot- 
ted with 

Cbemiſtry. 
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but we may, without any great Preſump- 
tion, believe That this Maxim, and ſome. 


others, came to them from abroad, in che 


ing the Point too much, not to ſuppoſe the 
Chineſe may have known, what Nature. 


herſelf prompted to other Nations: Tho 


— wo «© + _ - 


Cruelty of their Mandarins; their Diſho- 
neſty ; the Fury where with they lay vio- 
lent Hands on themſelves; their Debauche- 
ry ,.their/ELuxury; and many, other Enor- 
mities Ricci notes of them, are ſo many 
Proofs of,their, Deficiency, in Morals. Add 
to this the Ohſtinacy n of 

their wealthy People ſeek aſter the Phi- 
leſopher's - Stone, and the Grand Elixir, 
which betokens a great Diſturbance : ot 


Mind; which, as they ſay, has been upon 


N to Chemiſtry, makes their Antiquity look 


them for, above two thouſand Years. paſt: 


very 


CHINESE Learning. | 
very doubtful. For notwithſtanding the 
Fables the Chemiſts have forged among 
themſelves, to prepoſſeſs us with a Fancy 
That their Art took Birth from the Patri- 
archs and Sages of the firſt Times, it was 
never heard of before the third Century of 
Chriſt. Moſt of the Learned have taken 
the Word Chemiſtry to be of Greek Ety- 
mology; but they are wrong, the Word be- 
ing no where to be met with in ancient 
Authors, and being written with an H, 
whereas it ſhould be ſpelt with a T to- 
be Greek. It is on all Hands agreed that 
the firſt Books of this frivolous Art, that 
we know of, appeared firſt of all in Egypt, 
and that, as ſeveral relate, under the Empire 
of Diocleſian. Kn 18 Egypt in the Lan- 
guage of the Country, where it is pro- 
nounced Kimi; whence the Arabs, who are 
as much infatuated with this Spell as any of 
the Orientals, have formed the Word 
Chimia. It is very likely then That by _— 
their Means it was the Chineſe became ac= | 
| 
| 


quainted therewith, there being, as ſhall 
be obſerved hereafter, no ftreſs ro be 
laid upon their Hiſtories. The modern 
_ Greeks have many Treatiſes of this kind, 
which they ſer off with pompous Titles, | 
to perſuade us they are very Ancient: 4 
Theſe the Arabs and the Penſaus have — 
tranſlated, and aſcribed to Hermes, to Pi- 
thagoras, to Ariſtotle, and to other great 
Perſonages of Antiquity ; but we have no 
Arabian Writer (and they are no very ſeru- 
pulous Critics) that does the Chineſe 


A Diſſertation we the' 
the Honour of having been, in any degree, 
the Inventors, or Improvers of the Art 
nem dee. 

- After Morality come Politics, as one 
of its moſt noble Parts. Now we cannot 
ſuffictently admire That Men verſed in 
Antiquity, as many were who have 
ſo extolled the Chineſe, ſhould ſo empha- 
rically inſiſt on the Sentences of Cynfuci- 
as and Mencius, which ave fo very trite, 
that the beſt of them are not comparable. 
to thoſe which in a manner fill the Greek 
and Latin Writings, not to ſpeak of Scri 
ture which contains more political Truths 
than the whole Claſs of Profane Authors. 
Bur if the Chineſe Philoſophers have utter- 
ed ſome fine Sayings, It does not ap- 
pear they have. contributed much to hn 
torming of great Princes, or able Minifters ; 
to the Riſe of wholſom Laws, or to make 
the er happy. For many Ages it has 
been a ſaying, The People would be happy if 
Kings were Philoſophers, or if Philoſophers 
reigned ; and we may fafely ſay That if 
Philoſophers ever reigned in any Country, 
China has been the Place. For the Manda- 
7i2s, Who are all Men of Letters, and con- 


ſequently Philoſophers, Diſciples, and Fol- 


lowers of Confucius ; have for many Ages 
paſt filled all the great Offices, both 
Civil and Military, have enjoyed all 
Governments, and preſided in all Tri- 
bunals. And yet if we ſearch into 
the Hiſtory of this Empire, embelliſhed 
as much as poſſible by fruitful Pens, 
- Fe 8 8 0 


we ſhall not find Theſe Sages have been 
of any great Uſe' in the extraordinary 
Revolutions, that have hapned in their 
Country, or that they have exhibired ſuch 
Exam 1 of Fidelity and Courage as a- 
bound in the Hiſtory of every other Na- 
tion. This is particularly obſervable in 
the very laſt Revolution, when the Tar- 
zars made a Conqueſt of China, and placed 
the reigning F only on the Throne, In 
ſhort, all the Defects which have been 
deemed the Ruin of the great Empires 
of the Eaſt, deſpotic Rule, the Luxury of 
the Prince ſhut up in a Palace with Wo- 
men and Eunuchs, the Neglect of State 
Affairs, the Contempt of Military Arts; 
all theſe infect the Government of 
China. The Tartars without one jot of 
Philoſophy over-ran this vaſt Empire 
almoſt as ſoon as they invaded it ; but 
when they conformed to the Chineſe Ways, 
they ſtood expoſed to the ſame Misfor- 
tunes as their Predeceflors. 


In truth it is hard to conceive how any dye 
body ſhould applaud a Morality and Po- ples of lo- 


licy fo deſtitute of Principles, and fo pure- vl. 
ty made up of common Sayings and 
— mo borrowed from Hiſtory ; ſo void 


of all ſcrutiny into the Actions of Men 


and their Paſſions, their Spring, Ten- 
dency, and End; it being certain The 
Chineſe have no ſettled Doctrin on the 
Immortality of the Soul, and that they 
all agree the Good are rewarded and the 
Wicked puniſhed in this Lite, _ in 
's : | eir 
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their own Perſons, or their Poſterity. We 
can no longer hearken to thoſe who would 
make us believe, among other Obſcurities, 
that by Heaven the Chz:neſe intend the true 
God; for the Perſons themſelves who give * 
us this favorable Interpretation, grant, 
with the ſame Breath, That they have no 
Idea of God: The fame muſt we think 
of all their Superſtitions in honour of Ge- 
nii, which are nothing leſs than Guardian 
Angels: Nor is it leſs abſurd to imagin Con- 
Fucius to have been a Man inſpired of God, 
and that he foreſaw the Birth of 5 | 
"becauſe in his Days certain Hunters kille 
F an uncommon Creature which looked 
[ ſome what like a Lamb. The Holy Patri- 
archs and the true Prophets foreſaw and 
joyfully expected the Coming of Chrift - 
Your Father Abraham rejoiced to ſee my Day - 
and he ſaw it, and was glad: And by the 
ſame Spirit was Jacob moved to ſay, I have 
Martin. waited for thy Salvation, O LORD But Con- 
T. 449 fucius no ſocner heard this Creature was 
lain, than weeping bitterly he cryed out, His 
Doctrin drew towards an End; whence 
we may inter it to have been quite dif- 
ferent from the Doctrin Chriff was to 
preach. Martini, who has this Story and 
gives us the myſtical Signification of this 
1 Creature, puts it into the Mouth of a 
M Chineſe Philoſopher, a Proſelyte to Chri- 
ſtianity, prudently avoiding to vouch for 
i | T2 - himfelk But if he and others could 
5 think That ſuch were the Means to lead the 
Chinge into the Way of Truth; 8 
; have 


r — — 
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have thought, and will upon better Founda- 
tion ad That this Condeſcenſion is ra- 


ther adapted to confirm them in their old 
Errors. It were very ſtrange that N 
the Father and Inſpirer of all Truth, an 


of the Way he is to be truly. worſhipped; 
ſhould reveal himſelf in the Old and New. 


Teſtament to plain illiterate Men without the 
Intervention of Philoſophy, and that to this 

eneral Rule of Providence there ſhould 
be an Exception for China. And it is ſtill 


more unworthy of the Divine Majeſty to 


ſuppoſe any Inſpirarion in Men who had 
no Knowledge of his Supremity, of the 
Soul, of the Origin of Things, and who 
for two thouſand Years paſt have perſiſted 
in vain and frivolous Tenets. The Mobam- 
medans with the bare Knowledge of an Al- 
mighty God, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth, the Author of all Good, the Judge 
of the Quick and the Dead, the Avenger 
of wicked, and the Rewarder of good 


Works, could not but expreſs | themſelves 


of the Chineſe with the Contempt obſerv- 
able in our two Voyages, a Contempt 
of ancient Date with the Arabs; for 1n 
Hiſtory we read of a Saying which came 
from Muſa, who conquered Spain, to the 
following Effect: When Wiſdom or Knou- 
edge was ſent down to Men, ſbe was lodged 
in different Parts of the Body according to the 
Difference 4 Nations; She ſettled in the Head 
of the Greeks, in the Hands of the Chineſe, 
and in the Tongue of the Arabs. 
TO CITE. In 


Of the In- In che Dialogue 


1  ventions peror of China and the Arab, in the ſes 
ſaid to be ond Atcount, we find that this Opinion 


Irs. . "kg 
_ concerning the Greeks ; had reached bis 


Ears, and that he in ſome ſort acquieſced 
therein. The Arabs have at all Times 
had great Notions of the Beauty of their 
own Tongue and Eloquence ; but they 
eilded the Greeks the Honour of having 
Spalte them in Philoſophy and the Scien- 
ces, tho they would never allow the Chineſe 
to have been any thing but ingenious Me- 
chanics. Voffivs and the Authors of la- 
ter Times, have not been unmindful to : 
extol them as ſuch, and at the ſame. time 
allow them to be the Inventors of many 
uſeful and curious Things, which is not ſo 
certain as to be beyond all Diſpute. For 
it will never be readily granted That 
they found out the Compaſs, and the Art 
of Navigation. The Antiquity of Print- 
ing among them is aflerted from the Te- 
ſtimony of their own Hiſtories only, which 
are much to be doubted, as is alſo the 
Claim they lay to the Invention of Ar- 
tillery and Gunpowder, the Conſtruction 
of Celeſtial Spheres and Globes, together 
with other Items of a Mathematical Ap- 
ratus. The Arts have every where 

"elſe been perfected by ſlow Degrees; 
and if their firſt Inventors be as old as is 
ſuppoſed, it were aſtoniſhing That if we 
except their Varniſh and Porcelane, every 
thing elſe attributed ro them ſhould be 
in ſuch a State of Imperfection. F — —_ 
9 9 iſſi- 


Mart. p.44 


. „ N 


had of the Kind would not do 
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Miſſionaries inform us, they were obliged 
to get Mathematical | Inſtruments made to 
oblerve with, becauſe What the Ching 
much as they are pretended to have been 


4 


skilled in caſting of Cannon, Father | 


Adam Schall and Martiui were at the Head 


| of all the Melrings in their Time; and 


notwithſtanding What is commonly faid 


That the ſevere Prohibition againſt Infrin- 


gements on the ancient Vigo eie 
Inſtruction from Strangers, has preventec 
them from improving the Arts they inven- 


ted; theſe Strangers have taught them an 
infinit number o 


Things, before unknown 
in the Country. We muſt then confine 


our Elogies on W to what they 
have actually invented and cultivated, and 


not extend them to Inventions which are 


none of theirs; for it can only ſerve to 
confound Hiſtory, make us doubt of the 
Authority of Holy Writ, and adminiſter 


to the Pride of a Nation already ſo puffed 
up there with. . | „„ 
The Invention of Letters has ever been 


eſteemed the moſt marvellous and uſeful; 


ſeeming, in ſome degree, beyon 
of human Comprehenſion. The Hebrews, 
and after them the Greeks and Latins ex- 


inſomuch that many of the Ancients would 
have derived it from Divine n as 
the reach 


preſſed an infinit number of Words with 
twenty-two or thirty Figures: The Chi- 


their Figures, That they are computed at 


bad 


neſe on the Contrary have ſo. multiplyed 


e up- 


The Chi- | 
neſe Cha- 
ractert. 


2 p 
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upwards of ſixty Thouſand, and ſcarce can 
e Life of Man attain them all, even tho 
they want the, Sound of ſome of our 
Letters as R, and ſome others. 'Thoſe 
who have impartially conſidered this Mat- 
ter, have agreed it to be a very grievous 
DefeR, and it is eaſily nee For one 
and the ſame Noun, and one and the ſame 
Verb, admitting a great variety of Moods, 
of Tenſes, of Numbers, may always be di- 
ſtinguiſhed with us, becauſe the Characters 


never vary. But this Multiplicity of Cha- 
racters is what Yofius would have us moſt 


admire, adding That hence their Tongue 
has ſuffered no Alteration for three or four 
thouſand Years paſt, and that thus they 
muſt have retained all the Diſcoveries their 


ancient Sages had made in the Sciences 


and fine Arts, as well as the Hiſtory of 
their Empire. 'Theſe great and ſounding 
Words ſtrike us at firſt, eſpecially when 
delivered with that Air of Authority J. 


fins aſſumed, when ſpeaking of Things he 
knew the leaſt of; bur if we examin them 
nicely, we ſhall fi 

fy is quite falſe. For fr/ he takes it for 


nd that what they ſigni- 


granted that the Chineſe CharaQers have 
always been as they are at preſent; ſecond- 
ty, that they underſtand them as readily 


as A Greek would read an old Inſcription, 
or a Jew the Hebrew Bible, which is a 


Miſtake. He might have informed him- 


ſelf from Martini, That the ancient hi- 


eſe Characters differed widely from the 


Modern, and that they were not very un- 


like 


| | 
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like the Egyptian Characters upon the Obe- 


| lisks at Rome. He adds, 'That he once 
ſaw a Book written in fix ſeveral Sorts of 
theſe old Symbols, which the Chineſe va- 
lued and admired for its Antiquity: But 
he does not ſay they underſtood them, and 
there is great Reaſon to believe they knew 
no more of them than of the Inſcriprion 
mentioned by Rougemont, who frankly 
confeſſes That no Body could explain it. 
Theſe Characters were ſtrange to them, 
and conſequently the Tongue had under- 
gone a Revolution; which oyerthrows 
Faſfus s Argument.. 
But when he takes the Chineſe Books to 
be ſo very old, he advances a deciſive 
Fact without affording us any one Proof of 
it. He himſelf could furniſh us with none, 


for he was ignorant of the Language; nor. 


could he pretend to ſay any Thing he had 
not from Martini and others. 'Theſe have 
indeed affirmed the Chineſe Hiſtory to be 
very Ancient, and ſeem unwilling we ſhould 
doubt it; but they have never ſaid They 
had any Books ſo very Old; nay they even 
ſupply us with a conſiderable Argument 
againſt this boaſted Antiquity, by telling 
us more than once That they have none 


but printed Books; and altho' they dif- 


agree about the Time when the Art of 
Printing was invented, no one has given it 
out to be as Old as the earlieſt Times o 
the Empire, but only ſome Ages before it 
was known in Europe. It is alſo on all 
Hands agreed, That the Chineſe Paper, 
| q 3 which 


cauſed all the 
ft, and that Confucius 
preferved by an old 


faced by the Wet. © Theſe Books were 
written upon Bark, the common Paper be- 
ing then uni nvented: Bur we cannot per- 
cave That thoſe who for above fix ſcore 
Years paſt have been ſo minute in their 
Accounts of China, and have ran over all its 
Provinces under the Wing of Authority, have 
ever met with any of theſe Books written 
upon Bark, tho ſuch there are in ſeveral 
of our Libraries; or any Inſcriptions gpon 
Metal, or Stone of undoubted Authority, 
like the Eugubin Fables, the many Etruſcau 
Inſcriptions and Punic Medals, not to 
ſpeak of Obelisks covered with long In- 
ſeriptions, by far more intelligible than the 
Chineſe Characters; and yer they would 
perſuade us theſe fame Characters are much 
more perfect, becauſe truly they have been 
always underſtood, rho” at the fame Time 
it is confeſſed That no one underſtands 
the old Writing, and that ſcarce any Spe- 
cimen of it is left; that thoſe in 9 8 
Uſe are liable to eternal Ambiguity, and 
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that it requires many Years to get only a 


If we examin the Chineſe Writing and 9gje Chi- 


neſe way 


» 
- 


Language by the general Rules' of Speech; 


and of expreſſing ourſelves by Signs, it of Henne 


muſt appear there never was any more de- 
feQive. For. if we find fault with the 
Hebrew, the Arabian and Perſian, theſe two 
the fame; excepting ſome Letters, becauſe 
they omit moſt of the Vowels, Which are 
exprefled another Way; this is nothing in 
Compariſon of the Chineſe Writing, which 
cannot be maſtered but by a long and te- 
dious Study of many Years. We ſhall 
never find that the Greeks and Latifis were 
obliged to uſe the Pen to be underſtood in 
immediate Converſation 'together, as the 
Chineſe' ate forced to'do with their Peneil: 
This is what Tigaut expreſly obſerves 
from Ricci's Memoirs: | For having ſaid 
that each Word has its Hiefoglyphie, and 
that there are as many Letters as Words; 
_ that they are to the number of Seventy or 
Fourſcore Thouſand ; and that the Perſon's 
Who underſtands ten 'Thoufand has: as 
many as are neceſſary to write, and that 
no Man in the Empire can know them alli he 
continues, * « The Sound of theſe Chara- 


. EEE — 
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* Horum eviam characterum, ut plurimum, idem eff 


ſonus, figura non eadem, imo etiam ſigniftcatib non una + 


unde fit ut aliud nullum idioma equivocum æque reperia- 

tur, neq; a loquentis ore ſcriptio ulla excipi poteſt, ab 
audientibus exſcribenda; nec liber unus ab audientibus cum 
prelegitur intelligi, niſi librum eundem pre oculis babeam, 


T4 Ceers 


very defec- 
pro 


* 
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& ers is commonly the ſame, tho' they 

« yary in Figure, and the Signification be 

different. Hence it is there is no Ton- 

C gue more ſubject tO Equivoques, that 
c Ate 


£ there 1s no writing what is dictated by 
« another, or underſtanding a Book ano- 


ether reads, if the ſame Book does not 


„ ly before you, to aſcertain the ambigu- 
« ous Sounds the Ear cannot diſtinguith. 
It ſometimes happens, That you ſhall not 
underſtand a Man tho' he ſpeak with the 
“ neateſt Propriety and Elegance, ſo that 
c he ſhall be obliged not only to repeat 
« what he has ſaid overagain, but even to 
rie nn. 18 91 

This Defect is ſo great and of ſo exten- 
five a Nature, that it may be pronounced 
to include all the reſt, and that the Wri- 


— 


ting of no civilized Nation has ever been 


ſo imperfe&t and wanting. It is common- 


ly ſaid That the Chineſe Characters amount 


to Seventy or Fourſcore Thouſand; and, as 
has been already obſerved, 22 us will 


have this Multiplicity to be a Sign of the 


Copiouſneſs of their Tongue, but it is quite 
the Reverſe. For were we, for inſtance, 


to reckon up all the Words in the Greek 


Language, we ſhould have above five hun- 


2 
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ut æquivocos vocum ſonos, quos aurium judicio minime di- 
ſtinguunt, oculorum fide figuras intuentium internoſcant. 
Imo etiam inter loquendum non raro evenit, ut alter alte- 
rius conceptum, accurate alioqui proferentis & polite lo- 
auentis, minime aſſequatur, ipſe non repetere ſolum coga- 
err, ſed etiam ſcribere, TS | 


dred 
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dred Thouſand, and perhaps, a ſtill great- 
er number if we took in the Variations of 
the different Dialects, and if we thereto 
added the vulgar ws. as the Chineſe 


reckon the ancient and modern together. 
If to this we accumulated all the Inflecti- 
ons of Nouns and Verbs, which have each 
a Character apart in the Chineſe Writing, 
the Number would infinitely ſurpaſs that 
of the Chineſe Characters. The ſame might 
be alledged of the Latin, and ſtill more 
of the Arabic, the Perſian, the Armenian 
and moſt of the Oriental Tongues. 
Accordingly, as the Chineſe have thought 
it beneath them to learn any Thing of 
Strangers, the few who were rational 
enough to ſubmit to the Inſtruction of the 
Miſſionaries, have been obliged to uſe, or 
to form an infinite number of new Words, 
and conſequently new Characters; or it is 


impoſſible to conceive how they ſhould 


_ underſtand the Philoſophy of Coimbra, the 
_ Epitome of Clavins, his 8 his Gno- 
monics, Military Architecture, the Man- 
ner of compoſing and touching the Harpſi- 


cord, and other Tracts enumerated 24 | 


Kircher. 'This ſuppoſed, we muſt ne 
_ confeſs the Chineſe Tongue to be very 


imperfect, as well in the Pronunciation, as in 


the Writing; and that the ancient Hebrews 
and Phenicians, the Greeks and Latins, who 
were indebted to the former for their Know- 
ledge and Uſe of Letters, did from the 
Beginning extend this admirable Inven- 
tion to a Degree of Perfection the Chineſe 

5 | are 
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are far wide of to this very Day. For 

other Nations with leſs than thirty Figures 

have expreſſed almoſt all the Modificati- 

ons of Speech, nay many the Chineſe never 

heard, whereas theſe with an infinit num- 
ber of Characters have never been able 

to ſettle their Pronunciation, or the Senſe 

of chety Werds. 1 ͤ 

be Gan- The Experience of many Ages aſſures 
ges of Pro- us it is Impoſſible to fix any Pronuncia- 
zunciation tion, and that it 15 Iiable to unperceptible 
bave nt Alterations! in the Courſe of Time. We 
as =: o find the Greek Tongue" was otherwiſe ol 
guet from nounced by the Anctents than by the Mo- 
being un- derns; tho' we can neither diſcover the 
derſtood. Time, or the Cauſe of this Change. We 
cannot doubt but that the ancient Greeks 
pronounced the B like the Latins, and yet 

they for many Ages paſt have been obliged 
to uſe the Conjunctive r, to expreſs the 
Power of that Letter, eſpecially in exotic 
Names. A like Alteration has befallen 
the Latin Fongue, whoſe genuin Pronun- 
eiation we rather gueſs at than know; and 
by the various Ways the Hebrew Words 
and Names are written by the Greek In- 
terpreters, and by the Maſorets, we learn 
that the ſame has berided the Hebrew Ton- 
gue: Bur this great Variation has been 
no Hindrance to the reading of the old 
_ Greek and Latin Books and Inſcriptions, or 

the ſacred Books of the ancient Fews- 

Several barbarous Nations, as the Goths 
arid Saxons, who had no Characters of 
their own, adopted the Greek and the La- 


tit, 
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tin, and therewith expreſſed many Sounds 
unknown to thoſe rwo learned | 
which they could not have done with 
the Chineſe Characters. This want of ſome 
Letters has been the Cauſe we have 
for a long time been ignorant 'That Sa- 
mahand, which the Chineſe mention as con- 
terminous with their Country, is Samar- 
tand: But if ſince that Time che Miſſio- 
naries have contrived an Alphabet and 
Syllabary for them, in the Nature of ours, 
they are highly to be „ for having 
thereby ſupplyed what the Chineſe ſo want- 
ed; tho at x be ſame Time they furniſh us 
with an inconteſtable Truth of what we 
have been ſaying, e 8 


Me have nothing to remark on the Chi- The Chi, 
neſe Eloquence and Poetry; to be a Judge neſe Poe · 
thereof, requires a perfect F amiliarity with 7 


their Tongue: Martini and others com- 


mend it much, the former writing That 


the Emperor , who according to him 
reigned DCCCCEXRXIX Years before 
Chriſt, did by his ill Conduct exaſperate the 
Poets againſt him, and thereupon adding; 
« * There are many Poems of their Com 

« fition extant; for the Art of Poetry is of 
ancient date in China, eonſiſting of ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Verſes of different Meaſure, 
« and a certain number of Letters, with 
« five Words ranged in Order.” It is 


* Multa exiſtunt etiam num ex eorum Carminibus, nam 
E ars poetica eſt apud Sinas antiquiſima, & varia. va- 
rio metro Carmina complectitur. Ea omnia legitimo litera» 
rum numero conſtant, & quinque vocum ordine. 0 
1 no 


25. 
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no eaſy Matter to get at the Meaning of 


theſe laſt Words, and needleſs to attempt 


an Interpretation of them: But we are 
much at a Loſs to conceive what Poetry 
can be formed out of Monoſyllables, which 
for that Reaſon e have but * 2 
no Harmony; perhaps it is kept up by the 
Richneſs pe, "ru 2 Fn 13 this 
we muſt ſubmit to the Judgment of thoſe 


Who are Maſters of the Tongue, and the 


rather as there has been no Nation ſo bar- 
barous but has had its Poets, and preferred 
its Poetry before. all others. 'The Ameri- 
cans have their Poetry as well as the Bar- 
barians of Afric, the old Gauls, the Saxons, 
the Goths, and generally. ſpeaking every 
Nation we have ever heard of, tho infinit- 


. ly inferior to the Chineſe in point of Civi- 


lity. Nor muſt we wonder at this Pre 


 Teſſion in Favor of our own Country; for 


The A- 
rabs maße 
no mention 


in our Days the Learned of the North 
have beſtowed great Elogies on the Runie 
Poetry, the 1 rem of and others ſuch, Lu- 
dolfus out of his ſingular Eſteem for the 
Ethiopian Tongue, admires the Ethicpian 
Verſes, the Amharic and 2 as our 
Anceſtors did the Hobbling-rhymed Proſe 


of their Romancers. 


We are not to wonder our Arabs make 
no mention of the Chineſe Poetry, which 


of the Chi- they wy have known nothing of; but if 


neſe Poe. 
try as be- 


ing top fond 


of their 
un. 


they had really underſtood it they would 


have been more backward in their Praifes 
of thar than of the Chineſe Philoſophy. For 
the Arals, beſides the Opinion 


ey have 


| of 
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of their own Eloquence, in which they 
imagin they ſurpaſs all other Nations, have 
fill a fonder Conceit of their Poetry; and 
indeed were we to judge of it by their 
number of Poems and Poets, no Nation 
may compare with them: Were we to collect 
all their Pieces of this kind, we actually 
know of, they would form a Library of 
ſeveral thouſand Volumes. But they kindled 
not their Genius for Poetry trom the 
Greeks,together with their Taſte for Philo- 
ſophy, Mathematics, Phyſic, and other 


Sciences; for they ſeem not to have known 


any of the old Poets, tho”, according to 
ſome Authors, Homer was formerly tran- Abulfa- 


ſlated into Syriac. But the Arabs knew s. Emir. 


ſo very little of him, that when 3 Ns 


happen to mention him, which is very ſel- 


dom, it is as an old Philoſopher, not as 


a Poet. This Genius obtained in the Na- 
tion long before Mobhammediſm; they ſpoke 
in Verſe at their public Meetings, in their 


formal Viſits, and even in the Field of 


Battle. In the firft Ages of their Empire 
they had an infinit number of Poems, made 


by the old Arabs of the Times of Igno- 


rance, as they expreſs themſelves; beſides 

many that were particularly eſteemed and 

lodged in the Temple at Mecca. A few 
Examples from Hiftory will enable us to 

judge of this Matter; in the Year of the | 
Hejra CLV, of Chriff DCCLXXI, Hiſto- Hf. - 
rians take Notice of the Death of a fa- 97%,7- 
mous Man, called Abulkaſan Ahmed, ſur- Ebn Ka- 


named Rowaia, who was honoured and likan. 


magni- 


SYP. lab, who dyed in the 


„ I Diſſertation en .. 
magnificently rewarded by the Kalif H- 
foam the Son of Abdalmate,  Yazid and 
Walid, tor he lived ninety-five Years ; be- 
| cauſe of his great Skill in the Arabeſque, 
and becauſe he was particularly verſed in 
the old Poets before Mohammed. Another 
could repeat eighty thouſand. Diſtichs of 
.theſe ſame Poets by Heart; this was the 
Abulfed. Emir Aſama, who dyed in the Year 
Hift. E. DLXXXIV . But Fafar, the Son of Abdal- 
ear CCCLXXXIV, 
outdid him, he could repeat one hundre- 
thouſand. Their moft ſerious Hiſtories are 
full of Verſes, /and yet the Rules they are 
made by are as hard as the Greek and 
Latin, which they ſeem to have known as 
little of, as of the Chineſe. But tho the 
Chineſe were more barren of Expreſſion 
and Thought than the Arabian, Perſian, 
and Turkiſh Bards, who err from our Rules, 
they might not be the leſs valuable; all 
that we have ſaid of their Learning is 
not to take away from the Eſteem we 
ought to have for them, but to reduce their 
Merit to its natural Bounds. bh 
The evil The Writers of the laſt Age have ſtray- 
Conſequen- ed too far out of the Way, in preferring 
— a few faint Sparks of Reaſon, and cer- 
= bieh tain Truths veiled over with Enigma, to 
Notions of What has been ſtarted by all other Nations, 
#the Chi- and in offering to excuſe the eſſential De- 
* fects of their Philoſophy. Theſe exceſſive 
%%% Commendations might be excuſable were 
they not productive of dangerous Conſe- 
quences ; but chiefly as they tend to make 


1 
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us doubt the Authority of the facred 
Books, which, ſetting aſide Religion, 
ought not to be compared with the Chineſe 
Hiſtory. Thoſe indeed who are moſt 
tenacious for them, give them up in this 
reſpect; but by labouring all they can 
to prove and confirm the Antiquity of this 
ſame Hiſtory, the Anſwers they make to Di- 
fficulties are much weaker than the Objecti- 
ons raiſed, and thus they put Weapons into 
the Hands of Libertins and Free- Thinkers. 
An Inſtance of this we have had in the 
Author of the Preadamite Syſtem, who 
tho' as is ſaid by his Acquaintance, he was 
ſo ignorant that he ſcarce underſtood La- 
tin, yet having formed a Syſtem by wreft- 
ing ſome Paſlages of Scripture to his own 
Mind; and being informed, by ſome, who 
had more Learning than himſelt,ofwhat was 
reported of the great Antiquity of the Chi- 
_ #e/e; and the ſame being confirmed by Mar- 
tini'sHiſtory,which appeared juſt at the ſame 
Time ; he laid hold on it not only as a very 
valid Proof of his own Whims, but alſo of 
the infinit number of Years the Aſſprians, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians reckoned, which 
the very Heathens themſelves rejected as 
fabulous. He met with People who fur- 
nmiſhed him with the Memoirs in his ſecond 
_ Diſſertation, where the Subject is more 
amply treated; and bur too true it is that 
many have been inſnared thereby; not to 
become Preadimites indeed, but to harbor 
other Notions equally ſubverſive of Religi- 
on. For theſe pretended Antiquities of the 
FUTONS 5 Chineſe 
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Diſſertation on the 
Chineſe inſenſibly wipe away the Con- 
tempt which not only Chriſtians but the 
old Philoſophers have had for the Egyptian 
and Babylonian Traditions. On the o- 
other Hand we are told the Peryſſaus have 


Hiſtories which go much farther back than 


the ſacred Books; and tho ſuperficial Peo- 
ple, Scioliſts, and thoſe who believe they 
know every Thing, becauſe they read 
much, do not abſolutely admit theſe Fa- 
bles, they yet ſuppoſe they muſt be found- 
ed upon ſome fort of Truth. They 


dive after this Truth in their wandring 


Imagination, but find it not, it being re- 
ugnant and foreign to what we know 
of the Origin of Things, revealed to 
the People of God, and contained in 
holy Writ. Now every Thing contra- 
dictory thereto, ought not only to be 
fhrewdly miſtruſted, but to be abſolutely 
rejected as Falſe, as well on a rational 


as a religious Account; for it muſt be 
allowed There is no Book ſo old as the 


Books of Moes; not even the Chineſe, 


it being by themſelves recorded 'That 


they were all burnt about rwo hundred 


Years before Chriſt, and that but a ve- 
ry ſmall Number of them was ſaved. 

The Advantage the Miſſionaries thought 
to have obtained by flattering the Chi- 
neſe, and letting them believe the moſt 
ſublime Truths were in the Writings of 
their own Philoſophers, has not always 


anſwered Expectation ; this Complaiſ- 
ance has been more apt to ſwell their 


monſtrous 


CHINESE Learning. 
monſtrous Pride than to diſpoſe them to 
an humble Reception of rhe Goſpel 
Simplicity. The Athenians had ar leaft 
as much Senſe as the Chineſe; we fancy 
no Body can prefer the Books of Confucius 
to thoſe of Plato and Ariſtotle; or the 
Chineſe Treatiſes of Phyſic and natural Phi- 
loſophy to Hippocrates, Diqſcorides, Theo- 
phraſftus and ſeveral others; and yet when 
St. Paul preached to them he did not of- 
fer to convince them they had any Know- 
ledge of God, but declared to them That 
they were Strangers to him, that they 
were ignorant of him; tho' at the fame 
time he might have proved to them that 
their old Poets, and greateſt Philoſophers 


had owned a Supreme Being, much clearer 


than thoſe who have undertaken to de- 
monſtrate Thien and Xanti to mean the 
ſame Sovereign Entity. For the old Phi- 
loſophers at leaſt, and even the Bo- 
dy of the People had ſome confuſed I- 
dea of God, which ever obtained, not- 
withſtanding the Cloud of Fables that in- 
terpoſed : But nothing can be added to 
What has already been ſaid upon this Subject. 

 whar the firſt Authors of Accounts and 
Hiſtories. of China, cited as from Books 
of that Country, was implicitly believed 
by many learned Men; for as they knew 
nothing of the Tongue and Books of 
the Country, they were of Courſe to rely 
on thoſe who had made it their particu- 
Jar Study ; and others who fince that 
time have applyed to the ſame, have 
3 powers 


A Diſſertation on the -. 
powerfully aſſerted what the firſt had ad- 
vanced. The Point was of immediate relati- 
on to the Miffionaries, as they had taken 
on them to propagate the Faith; but the 
Learned who were not ſo immediately 
concerned look d upon the Thing as a 
Curioſity that might help them to ſome 
Knowledge of thoſe remote Parts; whence 
Golius and Vaſtus who had frequent Diſ- 
courſe with Martini, while he ftaid in Hol- 
land to print his Chineſe Atlas, without 
any Scruple received all he told them 
about China. As for Golius, he applyed 
what he heard to the Improvement of Geo- 
graphy and Explanation of the Cycles, 
Greaves had given us by Tranſlating 
the Original of ug Beig ; but YVoffius who 
was quite fond of the Marvellous, did not 
confine himſelf to what he had from Mar- 
tini; he went on farther, he laid it down 
as a certain Fact, that the Chineſe Hiſtory 
was much elder than the Books of Moſes, 
which the Miffionaries never advanced; 
on the contrary, it is what they have 

endeavored to refute; tho by very 
weak Arguments, it muſt be owned, while 
they ſuppoſed the Chineſe Hiſtory to be 

as ancient as they gave out. Vous did 
not trouble his Head about the Con- 
Tequences that might attend his Aſſertion 
he did not perceive what a Handle it 
might be made by Free-Thinkers and 
Libertins, but at once declares tor the An- 
tiquity of the Chineſe Books: But, con- 
trary to the common Cuſtom of the 
4 | Learned, 


A 
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Learned, he affected to quote but little, eſ- 

pecially when he was 2 ſome new Para- 
Occaſions, it is more 

than ever incumbent on the Party to call be. 2 


dox, tho' upon ſuch 


Witneſſes. It hapned indeed he ha 


none to call but Martini, who in the Year. 
MDC publiſhed the firſt Decade of his Hi- 
4855 China. This Author himſelf con- 
feſſes The Chineſe carry their Hiſtory much 
higler; and when he allows the reſt to be 
fabulous, he only ſpeaks for himſelf, nor 


for the Chineſe, who admit the whole as 


equally authentic, except they have been 


undeceived by the Miſſionaries. Be- 
fore Martini, we had ſome. Summary 
of their Antiquities, extracted from Books 
that are cited, but whoſe Falſehood is. 
perceived at firſt Sight: This ſufficed 


to raiſe an equal doubt as to the one and 


the other, and no Man will ever be able 
to decide the Matter without unders 
ſtanding the Tongue, and actually peruſ- 
ing the Books, which was not Vaſſiuss 
Caſe. He could then DEP form his judg- 

ment by what he was told by Fath. Mar- 
tini, who never pretended That the Chi- 
neſe Books were older than Moſes, On 
the contrary, he has endeayored ro evince 
That by recurring to the Chronology of 
the Septuagint we may . reconcile the 
Chineſe Hiſtory with the Scripture, which 
was the leaſt of FYofrus's Care. This 
his Inadvertency is of ſuch a Nature as 
10 ſap the Foundations of Religion; 
which has® induced us to be a 
| | ' + Li 
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diffuſe in our Remarks thereon, to the 

end that no one may be . by 

the Authority of a Learned Man who 

pronounced upon he knew not what, who 
in his very Outſet is guilty of a groſs 

Miſtake upon the Word Sinæ, averring the 

Portugueſe to be the firft who ſo called 

the People he would have to be called 

Seres. Our two Arabs uſe the Word Sin; 

my were there in the ninth Cent iry, 

and the Portugueſe went not to China t ll 

the ſixteenth. Now they called the Peo- 

ple of this vaſt Empire by the Name of 
Sin ; becauſe the Perſians and Tartars 
had ſo called them, Ages before the Por- 

ae conducted their Fleets to the 

Adliés. | 
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N. B. There being 
this Book, 


two Chains of Nies in 
the Reader is deſired to take 


Notice That the Pages of the firſt are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the letter work and of the ſecond 


of 00. 


Aron Rabid, or 8 


King of Perſia, his — 

+ queſts and Power, 2 23. þ 
Abaka Khan, Emperor the 
Tartars {ends to viſit the ho- 
y Places at Feruſalem, 1 22. 5 
Abundance of all Neceſſaries in 
China, 
Adam, the Print of his Foot 
| on Mount Rahun, 3. a, 8. b 
7 preg how puniſhed in Chi- 


Age of the World, 56. a 
Various Opinions concerning it. 
|  #bid 


Almamun, the Son of Aaron 


Raſhid, orders the Greek 


Books to be tranſlated, 23. 6 
Alms, of the Emperors of Chi. 
na, 8. 


Alnian, [ the Iſland of] ge 


Ambergreeſe, its various reputed | 


Origins, 64. 6b, & 
Extraordinary Lunpe 4 i. 


Of three ſorts, 67. b 
A fourth ſort of it, 94.6 


60. b 


45; 4 
| China, 
. Their Ignorance of the true 
State of China proved by 


A very ersehen, Quan 
tity of ,, . 4 
Not found in the River 1 


dan, | 
Amuſements and Games be _ 
Indians, 84. 4 
fad [ the Sea of 1 4. 2 
Animals, the manner of kil- 
ling them in India and China, 
N 35 2 
Ani ba ites,” 4,12. 4. 5, 6. 6 
re knew little 2 
than the Maritim Places = 
135- 


their Geographers, 136. 5 

Went firſt to China by _ 
F 141. 

Whether they had th. uſe 


"- of the Compaſs before us; 


142. 6 

Proofs to the contrary, ns 5 
Whether they had the Com- 
is ſrom the Chineſe,” 145 .b 

i Bad Reckoners at Sea, 149, 5 
Why no deeper skilled in the 
Art of Navigation, 150. 6 
EY =» At 


| attempted no great Things 
at Sea, e et. 

navigation of no Uſe to 
them. ibid. 
made no great Difcoveries 
at Sea. 1 


T N[ Dit Xx: 


Bankrupts, how treated in Ch 

nua, 3 

Baptiſm, in the fixth Column | 
of the Chineſe aud Syriac In- 
ſcription, 


95 
Barygaza, [the City of] may 


their Colonies, in  Afric and Y have been the Seat of the 


the Indies, 159. 6 

went to China. both by Sea 
and Land, 180. 5 
did not ſpread. their Dodtin 
there, . - 1 was. 
were well verſed in the Mar” 
thematics, * * 224 
their Poetry, 25 2. 6 


Aſtronomers the Arabian and 
222.3 


Fe, 5 
[The C hineſe] not to com- 
pare with the Greeks and 
Arabians, 221. 224. 225. 6 
. of the ane 55 
its rr 211. 
5 KAichu, a. Chinch Officer, | 
revolts, r @: 
takes and deſtroys Ca 1% 
- kills 120,000 Men cue 
5 of the Chineſe, 42. 4 
poſſeſſes himſelf of ſeveral 
other Cities, $814. 
£ z alhara, an Appellative com- 
mon to a Sacceſion of Kings 
* 
Balbara, a mighty Prince in 
the Indies; ibid. 24. b. & ſeg, 
fond of the Arabi, 15. a, 24.6 
his Country begins on the 
Coaſt of Kamlam, 25. 6 
a Title that ſuits with the 
Samorin Emperor of the 
Indies 5 | 26. b 


Bambooing, the uſual Puniſh- 
ment inflicted in 


China 
52. 6 


Balbara, 25. 4 
Baſſora or Baſra, the Princi- 
pal Scale for the Merchants 
of the; We and. other 

Parts, b 


14. 
Bell, of the Imperial Palace, 


O. a 
oor were uſed to = in 
China to demand Juſtice of 
the Governors, | .6 

Genres, 2 City and kind of 
Univerſity belonging to the 
\ Bramins, ' 34. 5 
Barig, Poſt-horſes in cn 
5 * 
Baue. che Name of a Wo 
where Water is to be had, 
10. 4. . 1. 2 
5%, or Biſbu or Penju, a City 
and Seat of the Emperor of 
No according to ws. 


44 
Biſhops, their Tranſlation, 118. 6 


Bodies [dead] burnt in the J * 


"Me, = 31. 

Books, of the e heir | 

Antiquity, .. 245.6 
Hebrew, of . the Jes in 
Perſia, 198.6 


Dates a Kingdom which at 
preſent drives the greateſt 
Trade with Musk, 72. 3 
Bramins, or Indian Doctors, 
. & 

Bread- Corn, uſed by the Chi. 
neſẽ, not by the Indi ans, 34. 4 
Buildings of China, 48. g, 50 5 


—— — 
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of the- Chineſe and Indians, ' 
- > 
Ss of the ner 


21. 4 

dhe i 1 of the 
Coaſt of Afric, 
| Cilnber. the Name of a Place 
beyond the Indies, 10. a, 15-6 


Calicut, a City, the Reſidence 


of the Emperors of the In- 
5 Charts for Sea Uſe, and . 


24, 


dies, 


the moſt ancient Settlement 


the | Mehammedans had: in 
the Indies, 


Calendar, tl the Ignorance of the 


Chineſe. in what concerned 


theirs, 212. 5 


C anſu, a Sea- Port of China, 5 


the Place of Reſort for the 


Arabian Shipping 14, 1 go 82 | 


the times it Ebbs and F Flows 
in this Port, II. a 
Capacity of the Chineſe not to 


be gathered from a few fine 
Sayings, - R480 
built out of 
Devotion, 366 ; 


Caravanſera's, 


 Caſhgar, the uſual way the 
ö took for Chi- 

f 129.6 

C athelic, a Title added to that 
of Patriarch in the (Hine ſe 
Inſcription, 
© Ceremonies, and Cuſtoms of the 
Chriftians taken notice gf in 
the Chineſe Inſcription, 96. 4 
the Funeral Ceremonies of 


the Chineſe ridiculous, and 


0 nnn of Philoſophers, 
231. b 
the 8 8 of the 
Chineſe, reckoned by them 
to be conſtituent Parts of 
Virtue, 


164.5 


26. 5 
Ching, more populous but leſs 


88.5 
pend on the Mathematics, 


24 6 


they produce | Juſtice and 
the other 2 | 1 77 
Ceylon or Jaraudib, 2. 4 
taken by ſome to be the 
1 aprobana . of the ancients, 


by others for. Sumatra, 9.5 


5 [Sir Fohn] what he 


thinks of the firſt Invention 
of the Compact 146. 6 


among the Orientals, 156. 5 
Chemiſtry, the Chineſe much 
addicted to it, 236. 5 


in extent than the Indies, 
36. 4« 
a pleaſant Country, 37. 4 
divided into many Princi- 
palities 44. 4 
Chineſe [the] are more hand- 
ſom than the Indians 38. 4 
dreſs in Silk, „„ 7 1 
feed upon Rice, id. 


. 6 

not addified to Wine, 32 2. 4 

22. 6 

their W with 2 
Neighbours, 43s 

they all learn to vead * 


fond of Gaming, 32- a 


rie 2a @ SS 
very expert Mechanics, 50. 4 
ignorant of the Arts that de- 


225.6 
not o well naſl in the 
Metaphyſics Philoſo- 
phy as the wy Philoſo- 
phers, 2307 · 3 
even their Fables not heir 
own, ibid. 
what they think of the O- 
rigin of the World. 204. 6 
"2" thei 


„ 


their two Principles, 205. 5 
the Reſpect = pay to 
their Emperor and 

when they meet them, 53. 5 
the dangerous Conſequen- 
ces of being Exceſſive in 


our Notions of their Anti- 


quity, 254, 6 
Chorafſan, a Province contermi- 
nous with Cina, 
Chriftians did not fly Perſia to 


avoid the Perſecution of the - 


Arabs, 111. 6 
among the Tartars, 177. 6 
thoſe er the Eaſt did not 
elect their Patriarchs with- 
out the Conſent of the Mo- 
hammedan Prince, 
the Difference between the 
Patriarchs and the Few 
Chiefs, in the Eaſt, 194. 6 
Chriſtianity, no Proof that it 
had made its Way into Chi- 
— before the Seventh Cen- 

| 82. 6 

Thar: it had Footing in China 
by the Year 636. proved 
buy an Inſcription, | . 83.6 
4 long it laſted in Chi- 


120. 6 


Chron ology, of the Chineſe, 


according to their Cycles 


"a : 


„„ 
without any fixed begining 


Hard to be reconciled Fith | 


Scripture, . 
the Chineſ⸗ Chronological 
Tables of our time, are 
more the Work 
Europeans than of the Chi- 
ue ſe, 219. 6 
yet they are deſective, ibid. 


1 * 8 * * Fm {4 © _ 
. : * 
” y *{ - 7 
5 7 Pl of 

N D E 5 & 


75.8 


193. VP: 


of the 


conſequence thence” to be 
deduced. 221.6 
Cities, or Towns, a great num- 
of them in China, I 
Cleanlineſs, Vide Neatnek.. 
Climate of China, more healthy 
than that of the Indies, 37. a 
Coco-nut Tree, alone ſupplies 
wherewith not only to build 
a Ship, but to load her when 
the is compleated, - 89. 
the Nut it ſelf ind its 1s Vir 
tues. | ibid. 
Tak the cuſtom of Fight- 
3 them, 84, a, 35. 6 
mbination Table of the CH- 
I, 206. 
Commerce, between Choraſſan 
and China by Land, 140. 6 
Communication of the Ocean 
with the W 59. 4 


30. 5 
Confucins, whit we are to think 
of his Morality, 227. b 


moſt of his Sentences in the 
old Gnomics, 228.6 
Conjectures, needleſs as to the 
the Names of ſome Places in 
the Fuales. 256. 3 
Conkan or Kamkam, the Pro- 
vince where the Balhara 
muſt have kept his 8 


25 

Cordiliere, of the Kingdom of 
the Bathara, how far its 
Mountains ſtretched, ibid 


Cotbat, or Sermon of the Imam, 
or Rectors of Mofehs, 7, a 
the Perſon in whoſe Name it 
was delivored, thereby ac- 
knowledged Supreme, 19. 6 

Ms Origin, 21. 6 

The Deſign of it, 


ibid. 
could 


FENDER 


rould not be canonically per- 
formed without 4 Miſſion 
from the Prince. 22. 5 
Abulſeda, cited thereupon, 44.5 
C umdan, the City where the 
Emperor of China kept his 
Court, 58. a 
Its Situation uncertain. 43. 6 
| Muſt have been Nankin, 
e e. 
| Cung uon and Yeh, Royal Inns, 
> Day diſtant from each o- 
ther in China, 52. 6 
Cuſtoms, of the Chineſe, 78. a 
Cycles, of the Chineſe cannot 
be ſo ancient as _— 
217. 
The Date they are deduced 
from, diſagrees with what the 
Chineſe themſelves hold, 218.6 
Poſition of ſome Provinces of 
the Indies, 26 3. 


C Cape [Fath. Philip] what he 
fſays of the Origin of the 


Goſpel in China, 99. 6 
Couriers, on Foot and on Horſe- 


Back in China, 51. 5 


Creation of the World explain- 
ed in the ſecond and third 
Column of the Chineſe In- 
ſcription. 


Ebauchery 


neſ 
Of the Indians 85 4 


of the Chi- 


Deluge, Univerſal, 54. a 


Derwiſes and Preachers of the 
Indies, 


few in China, 38, 4 
Devotion,of a particular Sort, a- 
_ mong the Indian, 
Diſhes and Plates, of the Co- 
co- nut Leaf, 99. 4 


92. 5 a 
34. 3 | 


90. a 
Deſarts, many in the Indies, tion, 2 
Ke the] of God ſet- 


Diſorders, conſequent to the 
Civil Wars in China, 44. 4 
Drams, Thartarian Drams, 15 of 
Drink, the Chineſ mike! of 
Rice, 4H &@ 
Drums, Enſigns of Dignity pe- 
culiar to cities in China, 
28. 6 
. Beaten in all the Cities of 
: China, to tell the hour of 
the Day _— 20. q 


Eras: the Kings of the 
885 


Indies wear them 98. 4 

the Fable of the Chineſe 

Egg, 205. 5 
Elephants, in ſome Provinces of 
China. 61.6 
Abhorred by the Chineſt, 
47. 4 

Emperor of China, 24.4 
- retires from his Capital, 42. 4 
returns thither again, 43. & 
Euchariſt I the] conſidered as 
it relates to the Chineſe In- 
ſcription, 97:6 
Eunuchs, the chief Officers i 1 
China, ns Cone Hy” 48. . 
their Proceſſion when they 


| der Flabie 25 

they enjoy the greateſt Poſts 

in China, 48.6 
cut by their own Fathers, 
Thid. 

Examination the] of the Sub. 
| _— of the Chineſe 8 


tled in the firſt Article of 
the Chineſe Inſcription, 91.5 
Extent of China but 2 

ene 33 
F Fits, 
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N D E X 


1E. os] 

disk, che Flying-Fiſh, 
CERT: ia 

that 5 Thid. 
that has a Horn, 62.6 
F leſh [ human j expoſed, to pub- 


lic Sale in China, 44.4 


Fo orm { the ] of the Cities in 
China, | 48. 6 


; Fruits, of Ching, N 13. a 


of the Indies and of ae 0s 

a 

Funeral Rites and Mourning of 
hm ne 4.7 2158 
Of the King of Sarandib, 
31. 4 


Fury, for Gaming, ö . a 


14 B $ arandib, 84 i 

. Gevernment of the C Gs 
N, 45: 

Governors, of Cities in China. 

23. 4 


ons 'or Guardian - Angels, 


H. 3 208 3 


 Terarchy, a new Form of 


it ſet up by: th Neſto. 
' rang, ) © 44. 


Hitrange, a Kingdom. of che 


Indie, K $1518. 4 

Haangcioqu, a Flying - Fiſh, 1 8. b 

Homicide, vid. Murder, 

Horſes, few in India, —_ in 

China, 

Human Fleſh, expoſed to — 
Sale 1 in e 44. 4 


Dolatry Uthe] 5 the Chi 
CH e, 35 · 4 
Tdol the] of Maltan, 88. 4 
Jeſus Chriſt, 43 HEE» 4 
FJeaus, and ther Sect in the Iſle 
of Sarandil, 84. 4 
not ealy to ſay * they 


firſt went to China, 183. 5 
* of Caifamfu, ' 185.6 
would have made a Feſuit 
weer Keke in China, 
86. 
+] e they are in no great 
Number: 186. 6 
the Conformity of their Cha- 
racters, with the Hebrew 
Characters with us. 188. 5 
at what Time they may 
have firſt made their Way 
into China. 189. 6 
whole Nations of them in 
Arabia before Mohammes 
diſm, bid. 
perſecuted by che Chriſtian 
Emperors, ,”* . Ibid. 


. . retire into the Eaſt, and are 


kindly uſed by the Mobam- 


ee de Thid. 


by what Means they made 
themſelves conſiderable, 100.6 
pretend to have wherewithal 
to elude Jacob's Prophecy, 
The Scepter, &c. 191. þ 
they perſiſt in their Notion 
by the | Diſcovery made of 
Preſter Fohn, Thid. 
are very numerous in the 
Eaſt, > - 92. b 
their Privileges, 190.6 
their Writings of no Uſe to 
inform us how they. firſt 
penetrated -the Eaſt, and at 
length to China, 185.6 
in Perſia, they have Books 
rejected by the others. 198.5 
they got to, and ſpread in 
China as elſewhere, 199.6 
Im poſts and Revenues of the 
8 of China, 24. 4 
1 29. 4 54. 4 
Incarn- 


1. N DIE x. 


Incarnation 4 the ]: of Chriſt; 
in the fourth Column of the 
Chineſe Inſcription, 92.6 
Indies [ the] more vaſt, but leſs 
populous than China, 36.4 
| 2 certain of them that 
, cat alone, | 8. a 


. 9 N } 
certain of them that bun 


themſelves when a King 
dies, W 
in what Manner they burn 

„ a 80. a 
Inſcription the Chineſe and 

$ yriac ] which proves Chri- 
5 ianity to have been preached 
in China before the Year 636, 
5 1 106 
| explanation of Ui: i $3; 6 
-., confined to the Mifion of 656, 
and to the Progreſs of Chri- 

ſanity thenee in the, ſame 

Coun Ein te 
Interments of the Chinek,. 21. a 


Inventions attributed to the : 
38. a 


Chineſe, 
Iſles of Sila, 8 ibid. 

what the 1 there 
think of the Preſents they - 
ſend to the Emperor of 
China, 

One thouſand nine hundred, 


Iſlands between the Sea of 


Pp Harkand. and the Sea of 
Dielaroabi, * . 
theſe governed by a , 
with abſolute Sway, 2. 4 3.6 
Ille [unknown] where are 
Mines of Silver, 5. 4 
Feminine] where Men can 
live but three Months of 
the Year, I2.6 

_ [Maſculin]: where no Wo- 
men are, 9. 4, 12.6 


. of. private Cauſes in 


- 


bid. 


Cbina and the Indies, 35.4 
Judge {the Supreme] in China 
=o what: Manner Oy 


73-4 
Julkics, how diſtributed i in 8575 
na, 3 26. 4 
ADI of the Mohamme- 
Aan, in China, Lin a, 19.6 
at Carf# in particular, 7.4 
K adrange, a Place where Water 
is to be had, 10. 3, 17. 
Kange the Name of a King 
and a City in the my 
34. 
Rarkandan, Fid Unicorn, 
17. a, 61.6 


En Kingdom of the Ja 


dies, 18. 4 
Lara, a Mountain with 
Mines of Silver. 5. 4 
Kings, the Chineſe acknowledge 
four principal Kings we oy | 

Würd, 
the Emperor of China 5 1 
| lows but five great Ones, 


$3-& 

Kings chat ding totheir Wings, 
3.6 

Te : 1 Ambition of a 
young Prince of that, Coun- 


1 | 64. 4 


T An age 2 cure 
* | EL defective, 248 


Laws of 8 arandib, 


3-4 
Learning, of the Chineſe, what 
the Arabian Author pro- 


nounces thereof, 36. 4, 200. 6 


hat Voffius advances gi the 
00. 6 


Letters [Chineſe] | 3 6 
Lite 


Letters, the Emperor * Ching 8 
carried hy Poit-Horſes, 77- „ 
Lyons, none in ads 


Mo! N 
| the Indies, 19. a 
abed [the People] ſend Em- 

baſſies to the Emperor of 
China, Did. 
Madu, Province of China, 75. a 


Maldives, the Iſles fo called; 1.4 
Marriages of the Chint/e and 


 Jndians, © 3, a, 5.6 

af the Chinefe different from 

the foregoing, 78.4 

Marriage, not allowed till: an 

Enemy had been ſlain, 4 a 

Maſcat, a City of Oman, | 3 
14 


Mathematics, the Arab ell 

verſed therein, 224.6 
Meat, ſet before the Dead in 
China, 22. a, 40. a 
Medicin, Vide Phyſic 


| Medicines publickly rated in 


China, 229. a 
Har- [the] King of Za- 
page, wars upon the King 
of Komar, and poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf of his Kingdom, 63. 4 
Men, who devote themſelves in 
the Judies, and elſewhere, 
9. 4 33 b 


7 
Merchants, how uſed in China, 
7-6. 59-6 


21.4 


| Metayhyſic, of the Chineſe, 


202.6 


Metempſycoſi [the] i nere, 
32 

exterior, Tbid. 

believed in che Indies, 69. a 

of the Chineſe, 208.6 

Metropolis of (China, 


I "I" "i ? l 
1 5 
A $2 5 * 1 


1117.6 


23 


politan of China, more 
antient than of the [ auler, 
Thid. 
of Ching extinR, 119.6 
Metro politans, new ones erected 
"by ws — 116.5 


placed een to Seniority, 
417. 8 


Mines fn gurer | in an un- 


known Ille, 5.4 

of precious Stones in the 

Iſland of Sarandib, 83. _ 
M iſſionaries, the firſt "that went 


to China rr e by Land, 
CG. 119. 3 
Aae | 55.4 


Mobammedans, an 1 Inquiry into 
the Time they firſt went to 
China. 124.6 
and how, 125.6 
extent of their Empire in 
the third Century of the 

on Hera, 129. 5 
their Dominions extended to 
che Frontiers of China, Ibid. 
learned in the Sciences and 
ſine Arts, 223.6 
their Travels ſerved them in- 
ſtead of a regular Courſe of 


Study, 134.6 
| — greateſt Naval Arma- 
ment” 155 158.6 


their Settlements upon the 
Coaſt of Afric, 160.6 
the Cities they built on the 
ſame Coaſt, 162. 6 
they drive the Cafres from 


the Coaſt, 164. 6 
their Settlements on the 
Coaſts of India, Ibid. 


they inſinuated themſelves 
with the Indians, under 
Pretences of Trade, 165.6 
the four Ways. whereby they 


gained 


1 N D E x. 


* gained footing there, 166. 5 
their Settlements there chiefly 


owing to Tongs and Reli- 


gion, 168.5 
: the Severity 'of the Chineſe 
Laws prevented. them 


\ China, 

in what Manner they 

the Difference between their 
| Miſſions, © and thoſe of the 
Chriſtians, 173. 6 
in what manner they got 
footing in China, 174.6 
their Number in China, 181.5 

Mohammediſm, its Riſe. 170. ö 
not propagated by Diſpu - 
tion and Inſtruction, 171.6 


the Arabs never made a ſtir - 


about it, where they were 
weakeſt, Tbid. 
the Methods they took to 


it, 


| ſpread 171.6 
not embraced by the Indi- 


little known among the Tar- 
tars before Fenghiz — 


Money, Shells paſs for ch in 
the Indies, © . a 
the Copper N of Cling, 

. 47. a 
its Subſtance, Forks and Va- 
lue, b 

Morality of the Chineſe, 

deſtitute of Principles, 639.5 
in what it conſiſts, 229. 6 

Morſs, a horned Fiſh, 62.6 

Moſes, '?, $5-'E 

Mourning, the Manner of it 
among the Chineſe, 


tian, 3 


32.4 


by 
2260 


: $7.6 
Mjat, a Kingdom of the In- 


Muhan, an INand, 12.4 
Muller his miſtake about the 
_ Chineſe Inſcription, 89. 5 


Promiſes a work againft te 


real Preſence, 98. & 


from Murder how puniſhed Py 


presa n eee 
N | 69.6 n a D 


„ | 


ption 3 the 
Creature that affords it, 68. 6 
the moſt excellent Sort of it, 


| Places where it is particular- 
ly found. | 71.4 
: te Tibetan beuer than the 
| — a | Thid. 
the form of the Creature. 77. 
Myſteries of the Anunciation, 
the Adoration of Kings, and 
other Matters in the Chineſe 
Inſcription, 92. 6 


F ene the Sas of 


the Balbara, 24.6 
Name, of C hina, various Opĩ- 
nions concerning it, 40. 
Emperor of C hina, 46.6 
of * Eccleſiaſtics in the 
Chineſe Inſcription, 90. 5 
Narhwal, a Fiſh, its Teeth, 
63. 6 


Navigation of the Siraf Chips, 


8 
long Voyages, why not at- 


tempted by the Mohammedas 


Provinces, 151.8 
23. 


of the Chineſe, _ 
Neatneſs more minded by the 


1udians than the Chineſe, 3 6. 4 


| N eftorians protected by the Ka- 


Ai at Bagdad, 111.6 
ſent Miſlionaries to China, 
113.6 


— 


70. 6 
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| Woah, 8 54. 4 
Number of the Cities in Cline, 4 
| ; | 445 b 
O. 


\Bfervations on the Unicorn, 


and his ſeveral kinds, 7574. 
O lacs, running Footmen, 5 1, 6 


Old People in India deſire to be 


put out of the World, 82, 4 
Olopuen, the firſt Preacher of 
the Goſpel in China, 99, 6 
he was a Syrian, and of the 
ſame Church with thoſe who 
ordered the Chineſe Inſcrip- 
tion, 107. 


Opinions, particular Opinions 


of the Indians. 8. 4 


Orientals, their Geographers 


knew but little of the Coun- 
tries of the * Alia, 137. b. 


Aſſes, for Travellers, 2 5. 2 
Patriarch, mentioned in the 
Chineſe Inſcription, 87. 6 
Patriarchs, the Neſforian ac- 
knowledged ſupreme in Chi- 
na, 108. þ 
a Digreſſion on this Head, 
and concerning the Chine 
Infcription, . 
of Antioch, never ſent any 
Miſſions to China. 119.6 
renden, of the Indies, 32. b 


87. a. 34.6. 
Pearls. | 95. a 
their Formation, 96. 4 
ſeveral opinions upon this 
Subject, Es ibid. 


the Son of a Pearl, 27. 4 


Philoſophy, at what time culti- 


vated by the Arabs, 201.6 
the Chineſe, wants Method, 
233. 6 


door Abridgments admired by 


| * 
7's _ HM 
» by — K a * a « Ka 
I N Es X. 
5 b „ PF. „ 


N 


* * 


the Chineſe, © 268. 3 
Phyfic, how far the wes are 
skilled therein 200: 6 


That and Philoſophy cultivated : 


by the Indians, 


Pieg, what the Chine/e „ by 


that recommended in the 
Books of Conficius, 230. 6 
toward Parents, 231. 


Pads and Diſhes of the Coco- 


+ mt Te 9 
Poetry of the Chineſe, 238,6 
of the Arab bid. 
Politics; of the Chineſe, 238. 5 
Poll Tax, in China, 24. u, 29.6. 


5 Forcelane of China. 21. a, 56.6. 


Portugueſe; went firſt to Chinas 


Ig. 8 
Precepts, religious — of 
the Indians, | 87. a 


Priſoners in the Indies, how 
treated the 7 firſt Days. 3 5. a 

Proceſſion, and manner how 
the Emperor and Kings or 
| Governors, c. appear in 

+ China. | 49 a, 53 5 

Proofs by boiling Water, S c. 

Vide Tryals. 

Prophets, of the 7 ndians 5 6. 4 


China asked of the Arab, 
En Wahab. 5 2. a 
6 Sw R 1 : 


Om the ingot of 


A H MI, one of the Kings 
of the Mie. 16.4 

Raim, great and frequent in the 
re and in 0 ina, Jo. @ 
1 

Ramni, the Liane of Rami, 


3 a. 


Rarities, 2d Wonders 

Remarks upon the Families 22 

© bave reigned in Ching, Ke. 
e- 
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Revolution, in China, 


EN DE X. 1 


Remedies, Fit Medicines 


\ "Revenues, of the Emperor of 


2835. 4 
3 


China, 


Rout, Vide Courſe. 


Rout, Vide Way. 


Rout, K ircher makes St. No- 


mas to have held from the 


Indies to China, 102. 6 


4A R KA M D, the a- Ee 
Sonna, made up of traditionary 


pital of the Sogd. 131.6 


| Samorin, Emperor of the In- 


Sarandib, or Ceylon. 
Aan Iſland of he Indies. 83. 4 
Sai, or Caochi, the Sea of Co- 


dies reſided at Calicut, 36 2 


5 Sandarfulat, an Iſle where is 


freſh Water. 


11.4 
2. & 


chinchina, 11. 4 17. 6. 


Sciences [the] unknown to the 


Science, Vide e 


Chineſe, 30 a 


7 Schools i in China maintained at 


Shells, paſs for money in the 
- Indies, and other parts. 17. 4 


the public Charge, 29. a 
Sea of Harkand, 1. 4. 1. 6. 
Seas, ſeveral Seas. 92. 4 


Sects, three in China that diſ⸗- 


agree about the manner 0 
Worſhip, 9585 
Chineſe, believe in nothing 
after Death. „ 
Seneh a Place where Water is 
to be had, 4 $04 
Sentinels, Yide Watch ' 
Ships built in the Indi es, 60. 4 


4. 
Signals, ſeveral to demand Au- 


dience in China, 49. 6 


"Silk, the common wear in Chi- 


. 
n the Chineſe skilled 


therein, 210. 6 


2 


Socotra, the Ile of] 


| 35.2 
Sy Ro gues at Hasle and 
ew 


Fs. 


or gh a Sea Por in the Gulf FF 

Pera, 8. 4. 14. 
I. 42 
Moſt of its Inhabitants are 
Chriſtians 357.6 
Alexander the G reat;: ſent a 
Greek Colony thither, gr. a 

Soldiers, a great Number: of 


them in China, 4 
Serve in the IJadies at eir | 
own Expence, ibid. 


Stories, 92. 4, 37. 
Story, a remarkable one of an 
Indian, | 81. a 
of an Arabian Merchant. 59. 4 
of a Pearl, 97.4 
Succeſſion of F amilies, in the 
ſame Employs, 32. 4 


Superſtition of the Indian: ak 


. Chineſe, 
185.6 


here, .. 


Syrians; the fit Miſſionaries | 


that went to China, 103.6 
Different Communions of 
them, 104. 6 
e 0811; ES 

Agel, a Kingdom, 16 4 

. Tagazgaz, a Counry be- 

youd the Continent of China, 
38. 4 


Tender (the King of )i in Tur- 


keflan, aſſiſts the Emperor of 
China againſt Baichu. 43 4 
Tea, Deſcription of the Shrub 
itſelf, 75.6 
the Chineſe have uſed it 2 
long time, 73.6 
Theft, how puniſhed i in the In- 
dies and China, 34. 4, 4 WD 
the moſt exquiſite ſort = 


Thieves in _— very 
. Rte, "550 


3 


-- 


* N D E . : oh 


YZ ame (St.) whether or no he 
preached the Goſpel in wy” 

| 77 
| wich late Authors fay con- 
it, much to be 
doubted, = .6 


preached in the India, 79.6 


the Chine/e Hiſtory ſays no- 
thing of his having bw in 

China, 816 

Tides, it Ebbs and how: ” 
markably at Canfu, 

'Titles, or N — * Go- 
vernors of Provinces, of great 
and ſmall Cities, of the Judges 
and Magiſtrates of China 

| 22. @. 46. 5. 48. 7 

Tomb of St. Thomas, 17.6 

Towns. Vide Cities. 

many in China, few in the 

Indies, 


Tranſlations, [ Perſan] o * | 


Holy Scripture, 196. 6 
Trum 


at certain Hours of the Day 

on the 85 20. 4 
igns of Dignity peculiar 

to the Cities in Ehzaxa, 47.6 

127 by boiling Water, 31. 2 

by red hot Iron. 30, 2, 27. 6 


the like Cuſtomary in Za- 


rope, 27 3 
not unknown to the an 
1d. 


een: Mort thereof in the 


Indies, and elſewhere, 28.6 
Turks, came late into Moham- 
mediſn, 133. 4 
Arniſh the Chineſe uſe, 48. a 
Unicorn, his Shape, his 
cry, 17. 18. 4 
ii Ethiopia, | 61.6 


* olcano near Zabage, and in 


„1 


dunded at the ſour 
Gates of each Chine/e City, 


Writing, che Chine/ 


2. 4. 18. W 
Voyage of: an Arabian to China, 


» 


Peror, 52.4 


FAIL fthe great] of Cb. 
na, 137. 5 
Watch againſt Fires in Chi 


51, 


| Water-ſpout infeſts the Sea of 


man, F. 2 5 1. 2 

Way to China by Land, very 
impracticable to the Mobans. 
medans, 132.6 


Whale, his Rib uſed in Old 


Buildings 
Oil or Train. 
3 an | 


4 hr 
2 themſelves i in — 


136. 6 
way of 


n ory imperfect. 247-6 
Ekia, born 8000 times ac- 


Pſeudo Callifthenes, 


" Metemiychoſ 32.6 
JU Emperor of C ay 


ready to . eee 


to China, 


2 4: a Fr 5 
A Deſcription of it, and its 


61. a 


King. 
Remarkables of this Country, ib. 
Zinges, or Neroes, their Coun- 
try of 4 vaſt extenr * 


S 


69. 4 


Iſland where _ 
— ahem 9 eg 33- 7 


* themſelves in e | 
| 4. APE 
Wonders [Fabulous] of ſhe. 


cording to the Ching 


I 224 1 . . N Y * 
— ⏑————— tu 82 8 2 8 


1 0 gi v.58 4 
Li ? ' 


his Diſcourſe with the Em. 5 . 


